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PREFACE. 



The substance of the following pages was originally contributed by me 
to the Irish Builder, as ** Notes on the Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Ireland," my object having been not only to preserve, though I 
must admit in a very imperfect manner, some memory of many interesting 
examples of our early buildings now fast hastening to decay, but also 
to awaken in the younger members of our noble profession a spirit of 
enquiry into their histories, and an examination of their architectural 
beauties and peculiarities. Having been induced by the solicitation of friends 
to place these " Notes " in a more compact and enduring form before the 
public, I now do so, hoping, that the original object I had in view may be 
achieved. If spared, I intend to return to the subject, in a volume devoted 
to an elucidation of the Pointed Styles, as practised in Ireland. 



RICHARD ROLT BRASH. 



Sunday^s Well, Cork, 
Nov., 1874. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PRE- HISTORIC PERIOD. 



The snbject of our national architecture has 
been most unaccountably neglected both by 
members of the profession and antiquaries : 
most notably by the former, whose special pro- 
vince it should be ; while it is equally patent 
that the few who have ventured on the subject 
have treated it so sparingly and superficially, 
that the general public have derived but 
slender information from their attempts. It 
would, perhaps, be invidious in me to point 
out in detail the errors and deficiencies of 
such writers, several of whom have appeared 
within the present generation. I do not now 
allude to such authors as the late Dr. Petrie 
and Marcus Eeane, whose works having been 
written in support of certain theories, dealt 
with Irish architecture merely so far as it ap- 
peared to support these theories ; yet which 
are exceedingly valuable for many very accu- 
rate delineations of portions and details of 
several of our early buildings. I propose in 
some degree to supply past omissions by at- 
tempting to classify the different periods of 
onr national architecture, as far as practicable, 
by reference to existing examples, and to 
such historical notices as are accessible. 
My present intention is to deal only with 
our ecclesiastical architecture, leaving the 
civil and military to some future occasion. 

The claims of Ireland to the knowledge of 
erecting buildings of stone and cement pre- 
vious to the 12th century, has been disputed 
by many writers. Sir James Ware, an author 
of great authority and deserved reputation. 



has stated it as his opinion, that the Irish 
had no cemented structures before the 12th 
century, and appears to ground his views 
upon a passage in St. Bernard's Life of 
Malachy O'Morgair; the passage has been 
so often quoted that I shall not here repro- 
duce it. The substance of it is this— that 
Malachy, who died about a.d. 1148, towards 
the latter end of his life erected a church of 
stone at Bangor, in the Co. Down, much to 
the astonishment of the natives, who looked 
upon it as a novelty, " because such build- 
ings were never seen before in that country;' 
he further quotes another passage from the 
same author to the effect, *' ihaiihis Malachy 
had some years before built a chappel in the 
same place, made indeed of planed timber, 
but well jointed and compactly put together, 
and for a Scottuh (i.e., an Irish) work, 
elegant enough."— (Ware ; Antiq. of Ireland, 
by Harris, pp. 181, 2). Dr. Molyneux, bitten 
by his Danish mania, asserts that these sea 
rovers were " the earliest artificers in masonry 
in Ireland," and that they erected the round 
towers [Nat, Hist. Ir., p. 210). Dr.Ledwich, 
an able and acute but rather prejudiced 
writer, follows the feebly-sustained opinions 
of Molyneux, and boldly states, " From every 
evidence supplied by antiquity, it is certain 
the Irish had neither domestic edifices, nor 
religious structures of lime and stone, ante- 
cedent to the great northern invasion of 
the 9th cQninxy'"— (Antiquities of Ireland, 
p. 142.) Ledwich, as usual, is profuse of 

B 
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nsHertion, but sparing of argument and 
f HctH ; ho maintains that St. Molna*8 stone- 
roofod church at Killaloo, and St. Doulongh's, 
near Dublin, wcro works of the Ostmen, but 
ho does not inform ub where they learned the 
art of constructing thorn, seeing that no such 
buildings have been found in their native 
countries ; as wo know that most of the 
anciont as woll as modern churches in Nor- 
way and Sweden were built of wood, and that 
neither in tlioso countries, nor in Denmark, 
are tluiro any buildings in stono older than 
tho 12th contury. Dr. Lanigan, who ought 
to have known better, follows in the wake of 
Ledwich, and doubts tho ability of the Irish 
to erect stono buildings previous to tho 12th 
century. He writes: — "Prior to those of 
tho 12th century we find very few monuments 
of ecclesiastical architecture in Ireland. This 
is not to be wondered at, because the general 
fashion of the country was to erect their 
buildings of wood, a fashion which in great 
part continues to this day in several parts of 
Europe. As consequently their churches 
also were usually built of wood, it cannot be 
expected that there should be any remains of 
such churches at present.'* — (Lanigan's EccL 
Hist»t vol. iv., pp. 891, 2.) Tho writer who 
penned these lines must have been lamentably 
ignorant of his own country, and of the 
remains of ancient stono buildings still exist- 
ing in it, as I shall presently show. This 
nniformity of opinion in the above quoted 
writers appoara to be the result not of inde- 
pendent observation, or of investigation into 
the ancient monuments of our island, but 
from a slavish adherence to the authority of 
writers preceding them ; namely, certain 
lives of saints, and statements of ecclesias- 
tical authors of an early age ; as, for instance, 
Palladius, tho precursor of St. Patrick, is 
stated to have erected three wooden orato- 
ries (Usser Prunordia, p. 787). The same 
authority states that St. Patrick's first church 
was erected at Saul, Co. Down, and that it 
was called Sabhal Patrick, or Patrick's Barn> 
and upon this name an argument has been 
founded, that it was so called because it was 
built in the form and of the usual materials 
of a bam. Again, a passage in Tirechan's 



Annotations on the Life of St. Patrick (Book 
of Armagh) states that the saint going to a 
locality called Foirrgea, to settle some dis- 
pute about the division of an inheritance, 
" built there a quadrangular church of earth, 
as wood was not nigh hand." Usher gives us 
a passage from the Life of St. Monenna, 
compiled by Concubran, in which is a state- 
ment that she caused to be erected a monas- 
tery of planed wood, after the manner of the 
nations of the Scots, who were not in the 
habit of building stone walls, or of having 
them built (Primordial p. 737). Again, we 
are informed by the Venerable Bede that 
when St. Finan was erecting his monastery 
at Lindisfame, he built it after the manner 
of the Scots — of wood. " In the meantime 
Bishop Aidan being dead, Finan who was 
ordained and sent by the Scots (i.e,, the 
Irish), succeeded him in the bishopric, and 
built a church in the Isle of Lindisfame, the 
episcopal see ; nevertheless, after tho manner 
of the Scots he made it not of stone, but 
of hewn oak, and covered it with reeds." — 
(Bede, b. iii., c. 25.) These, and the pas- 
sage from St. Bernard, already alluded to, 
include all the documentary evidence as far 
as I can ascertain, in favour of the theory 
that the Gaedhil had no structures of stone 
before the 12th century ; as to their value as 
evidence, we may at once admit that in the 
infancy of the church in Ireland it is more 
than probable that many of their sacred 
edifices were constructed of wood ; it was, 
no doubt, a readier and cheaper material, 
and suited best the means and exigencies of 
a young and struggling church, particularly 
in localities where stone was scarce and diffi- 
cult to quarry. Many churches in our colonies 
and in the Western States of America have 
been built of wood ; a record of this fact 
may be preserved many hundreds of years 
hence, and the same inference may then be 
drawn with as much foundation of truth. 
That the Gaedhil erected stone buildings 
prior to the 12th century, we can show not 
only by documentary evidence, but by refer- 
ence to the structures themselves. 

The term Damliag is very constantly em- 
ployed by our annalists and hagiologists, and 
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is rendered stone church by Dr. 0*Donoyan» 
is so adopted by Dr. Petrie, and all other 
writers on Gaedhelic ecclesiology. In the 
Annals of Ulster^ at a.d. 839, we have a refer- 
ence to the destruction of the ecclesiastical 
bnildings at Ardmagh, among which is men- 
tioned the grtat churchy there called a 
damhliag ; so that at this date we find im- 
portant stone buildings in that episcopal 
city. Ann, Four Mast., a.d. 924 : — " Colman 
son of Ailell, Abbot of Clonard and Clon- 
mac-nois, a bishop and wise doctor, died. It 
was by him the stone church of Clonmacnois 
was built." The same authority, at a.d. 949, 
records the burning of the stone church of 
Gallen, Eing*s County, by the Danes. The 
Annals of Inisfallen record the burning of 
the following stone churches : — at a.d. 1002, 
that of Armagh; 1028, that of Clonfert ; 
1038, Cashel; 1038, Fenabore; 1041, Emly ; 
1044, Aghadoe. Many more such notices 
could be adduced, but the aboTC will be 
sufficient to prove the existence of stone- 
built churches two centuries before the time 
of Malachy O'Morgair. But we may go even 
farther back than this, for we find in Harris's 
edition of Ware's Antiquities, p. 187, a quota- 
tion from a very ancient MS. Office of St. 
Cianan of Duleek, in Meath, as follows : — 
<* That St. Kenan built a Church of Stone in 
this Place, and that from thence it took its 
Name of DamUagh, for that before this Time 
the Churches of Ireland were built of Wattles 
and Boards." Now, St. Cianan was a con- 
temporary of St. Patrick, was consecrated 
by him, and died a.d. 490 ; that the tradition 
of the erection of the first permanent stone 
church in Ireland should have been pre- 
served and handed down to after times is 
only reasonable to expect, and it is quite 
probable that this was really the first durable 
sacred edifice erected by the infant church in 
Ireland. About the same period seven other 
churches were built under the directions of 
our patron saint in the same locality, then 
known as the plain of Bregia, so called after 
a Milesian chief, Breogu. That St. Patrick 
entertained in his train certain masons or 
builders, is recorded by a very trustworthy 
writer, Flann of the Monastery of Bute, i.e., 



Monasterboice ; he was not only a poet but 
a historian. O'Reilly, in his Irish Writers, 
gives a list of fourteen historical poems by 
him. He died a.d. 1056, as is recorded in 
the Ann. Four Mast, : — ** Flann Manistreach, 
lector of Mainistir-Buithe, the paragon of 
the Gaeidhil, in wisdom, literature, history, 
poetry, and science, died." In the Book of 
Lecain, an ancient vellum MS. in the Lib. 
Trin. Coll. Dublin, is to be found a poem by 
the above-named writer, in which he enume- 
rates the persons who composed the house- 
hold of Patrick, amongst whom he men- 
tions : — 

''His three maaons, good was tlieir intelligence, 
Caeman, Craitbneach, Lucbraid strong; 
They made damliags first 
In Erin; eminent their history.** 

Now, admitting that the names of these 
masons were only traditional at the period 
Flann lived in, it is quite evident that from 
the antiquity of the buildings existing around 
him, and from the historic records available 
in his time, he considered himself justified 
in handing down a fact sustained by those 
records ; and that he considered it reasonable 
and necessary that our patron saint should 
have the services of three competent builders 
to superintend the erection of his churches, 
and that it was his belief that churches of 
stone were erected in the Patrician age. We 
have in addition some evidence that carries 
the art of building in stone back to an earlier 
date. It is a quotation from the remarkable 
genealogical compilation of Duald-mac-Fir- 
bis, and is to be found in Dr. O'Curry's well- 
known Lectures, p. 222, as follows : — 

" GoU of Clogher was stone-builder to Nadfrafch 
(king of Monster, at the close of the foarth centary). 
Casmba was the stone-builder of Aliac (Ailinn). 
Ringin, or Kigrin and Gabhlan, the sod of Ua Garbb, 
were the stone-builders of Aileach.'* 

Ireland, no doubt, from continental inter- 
course, and subsequently from the advent of 
her Norman conquerors, improved her archi- 
tecture very considerably, importing the 
styles prevalent in other European countries 
at the various periods of architectural fashion ; 
but long previous to that, the Gaedhil pos- 
sessed a system of design and building 
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peculiar to themselves, and, I might almost 
say, indigenoas to the country, unless, in- 
deed, the germs of it were hrought from other 
lands hy her early colonists, for which surmise 
there is in truth reasonable foundation, as 
we shall hereafter see. This system of 
Primitive Architecture — as I propose to class 
it — had its origin far back in the pagan age, 
and when the christian faith was intro- 
duced, their oratories and churches were 
erected by native masons and builders ; and 
thus we find that one of the most ancient 
structures in our island — the great tumulus 
of New Grange — contains within its bosom 
masonry-built chambers domed with stone, 
of a rude character, it is true, and un- 
cemented, but well bonded substantial work, 
that has stood the enormous crushing weight 
of the superincumbent mountain of earth 
and stones for over 2,500 years at least. 
Many of the stones in these chambers are 
sculptured in remarkably good taste. The 
Grianon of Aileach is another specimen of 
the early architecture of the Irish. It is 
situated on the summit of a hill, close to the 
shores of Lough Swilly, in the Co. Donegal ; 
it consists of three concentric ramparts of 
earth and stones, enclosing in the centre a 
Oashel, or stone-built fort, the wall of which 
is much dilapidated. The internal diameter 
is 77 ft. 6 in. ; the enclosing wall, in its pre- 
sent state, averages 6 ft. in height, and from 
12 to 15 ft. in thickness. From the mass of 
fallen masonry at both sides of the wall. Dr. 
Petrie (to whom I am indebted for these 
notes) conjectures that it must have been 
originally over double its present altitude. 
He thus describes it : — *' At the height of 
about 5 ft. from the base, on the interior face 
of the wall, the thickness is diminished about 
2 ft. 6 in. by a terrace, the ascent to which 
was by staircases or flights, of steps, in- 
creasing in breadth as they ascend, and 
situated at each side, but at unequal dis- 
tances from the gateway On each 

side of the entrance gateway there are galle- 
ries within the thickness of the wall, extend- 
ing in length to one-half its entire circuit, 
and terminating at its northern and southern 
points. These galleries are 5 ft. high, and 



have sloping sides, being 2 ft. 2 in. wide at 
bottom, and 1 ft. 11 in. at top ; they are 
covered by large stones laid horizontally." — 
{Ordnance Survey of Londsnderry, vol. i., 
pp. 217, 218.) The jambs of the gateway 
still remain, and show it to have been about 
6 ft. in height, 4 ft. 3 in. in width at bottom, 
and 4 ft. at top ; it was lintelled with large 
slabs of stone, one of which lies in the 
area, 6 ft. 6 in. in length, and 1 ft. 7 in. in 
breadth. The jamb-stones of the gate- 
way were dressed, and the masonry is thus 
described in the work already quoted from : 
— " The stones, which are of the common 
grey schist of the district, are of polygonal 
forms, adjusted to fit each other, and wholly 
uncemented. They average about 2 ft. in 
length, and it is quite evident that they have 
been in many parts squared with the hammer, 
but not chiselled. This, as already stated, 
is most apparent in the angles, &c., of the 
entrance passage." A plan of the Oashel 
and an elevation of the gateway — the lintel 
restored — is given from the above-recited 
work (see plate i.) 

The antiquity of this building cannot be 
disputed ; the learned author of the Section 
of Antiquities in the Ord. Sur. remarks of it 
that '*the Grianon of Aileach was one of the 
most remarkable and important works of its 
kind ever erected by the ancient Irish — the 
palace of the northern Irish kings, from the 
earliest age of historic tradition down to 
the commencement of the 12th century." — 
(p. 221.) The proofs for this assertion are 
abundantly given at pp. 221-230. A similar 
class of structures are to be found in the 
south of Ireland, Co. Kerry; of these the 
most remarkable and perfect is Staigue Fort, 
on the shores of the Kenmare estuary. This 
building is described in the Transactions oj 
the Royal Irish Academy by Mr. Bland, and 
by Mr. Wilkinson in his Practical Oeology 
and Ancient Architecture of Ireland, Mr. 
Bland thus describes it : — 

" You enter by a door 6 ft. high, by 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide at top, and 5 ft. at bottom, tlirough a vrail 
13 ft. 9 niches thick, into an appararcntly circular 
area of 88 ft. one way by 89 ft. the otiier ; but this 
difference of diameter is so small in proportion to its 
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size, tlijit it appears perfectly circular. The periphery 
id divided into ten compartments of steps or seats, 
ascending to the top of the surrounding wall in the 
shape of the letter X, through one of which you enter. 

In one part where the wall is perfect, it is 

surmounted by a projecting eave stone, which when 
complete, must have added greatly to the effect of 
the whole. This Is indeed the only attempt at orna- 
ment in the entire building On the out- 

side a moat or fosse of 26 ft. wide and 6 ft 8 in. deep, 

surrounds the whole building; the wall 

rises Ai the outside upon an average abou^ 18 ft. ; 
the inequality in its height is occasioned by the 
irregularities of the ground It is remark- 
able that it d )e8 not rise perpendicularly, but batters 
2 ft. 7 in. to the top, not in a straight direction, but 
with a curve."— (rraia. RJ.A., vol. xiv., pp. 18, 
19.) 

Tho section of the face of the wall is a 
parabolic curve, somewhat similar to that of 
Aileach, as also to the dans in Caithness 
and Sutherland in the north of Scotland. 
Mr. Wilkinson states that there are nine forts 
of this class in the west of Kerry, in varions 
stages of dilapidation ; his testimony as to 
the character of the masonry in these build- 
ings is Taluable, being that of an eminently 
practical architect, of great experience ; he 
writes : — 

" They present admirable examples of constructive 
masonry, being constructed with the slate- 
rock of tho country, put together without any 
appearance of tooU having been employed to work 
their suiface; and with so much care are they con- 
structed, that it is an exceedingly difficult task to 
dislodge any small fragment of the filling stones 
from the face of the walls. They certainly have been 
erected by persons most expert in construction, and 
in the superiority of their ex^ntion are not equalled 
by any dry masonry elsewhere met with in the country, 
or of any masonry of the kind erected in the present 
day." — (JPrac, Geo. and Anc. Arch, of Ir.^ p. 69.) 

I give a plan of one of these remarkable 
buildings, taken from the above work; it 
stands near Bally carberry Castle, within one 
mile of Cahirciveen, and shows at once its 
relationship to the Grianon of Ailech. That 
the buildings in Kerry and that in Donegal 
were erected by the same race, and for the 
same purpose, cannot bo for a moment 
doubted. The similar internal dimensions. 



.tliickneBS and height of walling, external 
curved batter, internal chambers in wall, 
flight of steps on inside face of wall, form of 
entrance gates, and external ditches, show 
that these structures were the fortresses of 
a pre-historic race, who were well skilled in 
masonry construction, and consequently must 
have attained an advanced stage of civili- 
sation. In the gateways of these structures 
we have the original type of the doors of our 
round towers and primitive churches. The 
jambs converging towards the top, and the 
massive linteUed heads, are the distinctive 
features of the Pelas^c buildings of Greece 
and Italy, and indicate the course of migra- 
tion of the early races who brought the 
traditions of their art into Ireland. The 
class of structures already described form 
but a small section of the stone buildings of 
the pre-christian Gaedhil. In the south and 
west of Ireland htindreds of forts, of the 
ordinary Cashel type, are to be found ; these 
are by the peasantry denominated Casiol 
and Catliairy pronounced Cashel and Cauhir ; 
the latter the oldest known name in any lan- 
guage for a city or fortress, and used as a 
prefix to some of the oldest in the world, 
as Car-chemish, Carthage, Carmona, Carteia, 
Carula. 

The Cashel is a circular area of from 80 
to 200 ft. in diameter, enclosed by one or 
more ramparts of uncemented masonry, with 
corresponding ditches ; these ramparts are 
from 7 to 10 ft. high above the natural sur- 
face, and from 6 to 20 ft. in thickness ; in 
some cases the facing is of masonry, the 
backing of earth, or earth and small stones. 
The character of the work varies ; in some 
cases the stones are of moderate size, such 
as would be picked up on the surface, laid 
rudely together without dressing, and the 
wants packed with spawls ; in other instances 
the work is of Cyclopean character, stones 
of great size being used, laid with an 
appearance of rough-dressing. The entrances 
are of the same type as those already de- 
scribed ; and whatever the character of the 
masonry may be, tho work about the gate- 
ways is usually dressed. These stone forts 
will be found most numerous in the west of 
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the Co. Cork, all through Kerry, western 
Limerick ; all through Clare, Golway, -Sllgo, 
Mayo, Donegal, and Antrim. The Bath or 
Lios is a similar class of defensiye stmctores, 
the ramparts of which are formed of earth, 
or earth and small stones. The entrances 
of many of them are, however, of masonry. 
One of the most massive Cyclopean-looking 
gateways I ever saw, was to a rath in the 
neighhoorhood of Macroom ; the jamhs alone 
were standing, the stones of great size, 
dressed on the angles, and well fitted. The 
lintels had been thrown down, and some of 
them removed for the material ; three, how- 
ever, of immense size, lay at the entrance. 
One of the best specimens of ancient masonry 
I have seen is the entrance of a cathair near 
Enniskean Round Tower, Co. Cork. The 
cathair was of great size, enclosed by a ram- 
part faced with dry masonry, and backed 
with earth and stones ; the gateway was 6 ft. 
wide at bottom, 5 ft. 6 in. at top, and 7 ft. 
8 in. in height. It was 16 ft. deep, measured 
on the side walls, and the passage was covered 
by seven stone lintels, some of them 8 ft. 
long, 8 ft. wide, and 12 in. thick. The side 
walls of this passage were faced with admi- 
rable masonry, dressed and finely jointed, 
without any spawls (as shown in plate n., 
which is a measured drawing from the ori- 
ginal). 

Almost every rath contains within its area 
a series of underground chambers, excavated 
to a considerable depth, and built of .dry 
masonry. Some of these are circular, some 
square, some rectangular, some elliptical; 



the rectangular ones are usually covered 
with slabs of stone, reaching from wall to 
wall; the square, circular, and elliptical 
chambers are usually domed with courses of 
stone, each overlapping the preceding one, 
until the apex is reached, upon the same 
principle as the so-called Treasury of Atrius, 
at Mycente, and the tombs of the Etrurians. 
The execution of the work in these con- 
structions varies with the local material ; in 
some places the walls are built of rude rubble 
and rounded field stones; in others, large 
polygonal material is used; and in others, 
long flat masses carefully fitted. Doorways 
are formed ^ in these, leading from one 
chamber to another, exactly of the same 
type as the doors of our round towers and 
primitive churches. I am not now alluding 
to solitary examples, but to a wide-spread 
custom. At the time of the Ordnance Survey 
there were over 10,000 raths and cashels in 
the province of Munster alone ; and as the 
great majority of these— if not all — ^had 
underground chambers, we may form some 
opinion as to the extensive practice of the 
Irish in stone construction in pre-historic ages. 
From what has been adduced, I think we 
must be prepared to admit that on the intro- 
duction of the christian faith into Ireland, 
its professors found no difficulty in procuring 
skilled masons, competent to the erection of 
the moderate-sized churches then in fashion ; 
and in doing so that they built not according 
to any imported style, but after the primitive 
models in use among them for ages long 
before. 
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CHAPTER II. 



EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD. 



The period of the introduction of lime- 
cements into Ireland is unknown ; Dr. Petrie 
assumes it to be during St. Patrick's mission, 
but without authority. The use of cements 
is as old as the building of Babel, and was 
known to the old Pelasgic builders, though but 
occasionally adopted. Edward Dodwell, de- 
scribing the fortifications of Delphi, in Phocis, 
writes, " that the high antiquity of the walls 
is not to be disproved by the use of mortar 
in their construction." He further states, 
that the walls of the Acropolis of Pharsalia 
and other places, where they are of an unusual 
thickness, are lined on both sides with large 
blocks, while the interstices are filled up with 
smaller stones, and earth or mortar ; also, 
that the walls of Methana are constructed 
with a hard mass of small stones, mortar, 
tiles, and earth, between casings of regular 
masonry. The Romans used cements a 
thousand years b.c, and carried their use 
into all their colonies, including Britain, 
which latter was covered with their towns 
and villages. The Gaedhil in these remote 
ages had constant intercourse not only with 
Britain, but also with France and Spain, and 
that of a peaceable and commercial character. 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, states that in 
his day the ports and harbours of Ireland 
were better known to continental merchants 
than those of Britain. Under such circum- 
stances they could not have been ignorant 
of the use of lime-cements, and it is ridicu- 
lous to associate their use or introduction 
with Christianity. Ireland abounds with 
surface limestone and deposits of marine 
shells, from which that article can be made ; 
so much so, that the EngUsh governor of 
Derry, when building the fort of Oulmore, 
wrote to the Lord Deputy, stating, that he 
had found such a deposit of oyster-shells in 



the locality as would be sufficient to provide 
lime for the work. 

This article was, no doubt, but sparingly 
used, being in some districts scarce and ex- 
pensive. We could not, therefore, expect to 
find it in our great stone forts and military 
works, or in the underground chambers of 
the innumerable raths scattered over the face 
of the country. The old Gaedhelio masons 
had everywhere an abundant supply of stone ; 
and that they did not spare it in construction, 
the thickness of the walls of their fortresses 
and stone-roofed dwellings wiU testify. It is 
quite true that the earliest christian edifices 
now existing among us are built in mortar, 
though some of these also are uncemented ; 
but we have no right to assume that, previous 
to these, no buildings were constructed by 
the Pagan Gaedhil bonded with mortar, be- 
cause such do not now exist. If they had 
been secular buildings, they would in all 
probability have gone to ruin ; if religious, 
the christian converts would in all probability 
destroy them. Very few christian buildings 
of an early date are standing, and these owe 
their existence to the extraordinary venera- 
tion with thich they were regarded, and the 
anxious solicitude shewn for their preserva- 
tion. Whether the early Gaedhelic masons 
were skilled in the use of cements or not, 
they were certainly skilled in a more difficult 
art — the preparation and fitting of stone, — 
as I have already shewn. The converts to 
Christianity had, therefore, no difficulty in 
finding skilled labour for the erection of their 
oratories, and the humble churches which for 
several centuries contented them. These I 
shall now proceed to describe. 

It may be expected that I should here refer 
to that important class of structures — the 
Round Tower ; but as the question of their 
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age and uses is a vexed one, and of too broad 
and extended a character to be discussed 
within the limits I have prescribed for the 
subject under consideration, I shall for the 
present not enter on it, more particularly as I 
don't believe in their ecclesiastical character. 

The primitive ecclesiastical buildings of 
Ireland -appear to have been of two classes — 
the duirtheach and the daimhliag, literally 
« the oak house " and ** the stone house," or 
"the oratory** and "the church.** It cannot 
be denied that, though stone was the prevail- 
ing material for religious edifices in the 
primitive Irish church, they were also occa- 
sionally constructed of wood, in localities 
where stone was scarce or difficult to quarry. 
This has been clearly shewn by Dr. Petrie, 
at pp. 841-3 of his valuable work. He, how- 
ever, seems to think that stone was used for 
the churches {daimhliag), and oak for the 
oratories (duirtheach) . In the present limited 
state of our knowledge, we cannot draw so 
hard and fast a line. It is probable some of 
the churches were also of wood, and we know 
from existing examples that many of the 
oratories were of stone. 

As none of these oak-churches are now in 
existence, we are not in a position to specu- 
late on their size or construction. Dr. Petrie 
seems to think that some of them were of 
considerable dimensions, and gives some 
quotations to that effect from ancient MSS. 
These are not, however, of that nature which 
will satisfy the architectural critic. 

ORATOBIES. 

These, from their diminutive size and 
peculiarities of construction, appear to me 
to have been the earliest religious buildings 
erected in Ireland. They are numerous in 
the south and west, and a few of them are to 
be found in the central counties. With a 
few exceptions, they are constructed of 
cemented masonry, varied in character. In 
some instances the stones are squared and 
neatly ^fitted, as at Leabba MoUagga, County 
Cork; in others the work is of polygonal 
character, the stones large, dressed to the 
natural shapes, and fitted with few spawls ; 
in others the work is of an inferior class of 



rubble, the stones large, rough-dressed, and 
spawls used. Their builders always affected 
large-sized materials ; in many cases the 
stones are inlocked one to another, as in 
some of the stone forts and round towers. 
The interior of the walls is usually filled with 
small stones and lime-grout of exceeding 
hardness ; in many instances there are no 
thorough bonds, the builders appearing to 
depend on the thickness of the walls and 
the soundness of their mortar, the existing 
examples of which fully justify their trust. 
As a rule, the masonry of the oratories and 
primitive churches is of a very superior class, 
far exceeding that of the churches and monas- 
teries of the thirteenth and succeeding cen- 
turies. 

Dimensions. — The size of these buildings 
varies : St. Mollagga*s (see plate m.) is 10 ft. 
by 7 ft. 2 in., clear of walls, which are 2 ft. 9 
in. thick ; St. Declan*s, at Ardmore, is 13 ft. 8 
in. by 8 ft. 4 in., clear of walls, which are 2 ft. 
6 in. thick. The oratory of St. Molua, Killaloe, 
is 10 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 4 in., clear of walls, 
which are 3 ft. in thickness ; St. MacDara*s, 
on the island of Cruach MicDara, off the 
coast of Galway, measures 15 ft. by 11 ft., 
clear of walls, which are 2 ft. 8 in. thick ; St. 
Columb*s, at Kells — a different type of build- 
ing, — is 16 ft. 1 in. by 13 ft., clear of walls, 
which are 3 ft. 10 in. thick ; St. Kevin's, at 
Glendalough — an oratory of a similar type, — 
is 22 ft. 7 in. by 14 ft. 10 in., clear of walls, 
which are 3 ft. 7 in. thick. Other examples 
vary between these dimensions. 

Plan, — The oratory is of two distinct types 
— ^those with and without over-crofts or upper 
chambers. All are rectangular on plan, and 
most of them have a curious feature — namely, 
the prolongation of the side walls beyond 
either gable, to the extent of from 18 in. to 
2 ft. This extension is sometimes the full 
thickness of the wall, on the face, sometimes 
less, and is also carried up the gables on a 
line with the stone roof. The masonry of 
these anta is generally of a very superior 
class, the stones being neatly squared and 
fitted, no matter what the finish of the walling 
may be. The doorway is usually in the west, 
and, when otherwise, it will be found to be a 
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later insertion, fts At St. Colamb*8, Kelld, and 
St. Declan's, Ardmore. These doors are a 
very remarkable feature ; they are built of 
massive blocks, nsaaUy the fall thickness of 
the wall, the jambs inclining inwards towards 
the top, and covered by a flat massive slab, 
as a lintel, also generally in one stone ; in 
some cases the entire doorway is formed of 
three stones, as at St. Mollagga's. 

We find but one window-ope in these strnc- 
tnres, and that invariably in the east gable, 
and of very small dimensions* It is either 
angalar or semicircular'headed, the latter 
being the more prevalent form. In all cases 
the jambs incline as in the door-opes. In- 
wardly they have wide splays, both on jambs 
and arches, the sills being also splayed, and 
sometimes stepped, as in the example at 
Friar's Island (see plate). The roof coverings 
appear to have been of stone : certainly, we 
have several examples of such stone-cori- 
stmcted coverings existing to this day, while 
the ground plans and masonic construction 
of numerous others indicate a similar treat- 
ment, though these features no longer exist. 
In their execution we find two modes of 
forming the roof— -the first and simplest are 
high-pitched, never less than an equilateral 
triangle in section, often steeper ; they are 
also triangular on the soffits, the internal 
and external lines being parallel. They 
possess no principle at the arch, being built 
of rectangular slabs in overlaid courses of 
from 4 in. to 9 in. in height, and fi'om 12 in. 
to 3 ft. in length, dressed both inside and 
outside to the rake of the roof, laid, breaking 
joint, and at such an angle as to throw Off 
the water, the top being covered by a solid 
angular capping stoile. l^hese roofs are con- 
structed With undoubted forethought and 
skill ; several which I have examined, after 
the lapse of 1,000 or 1,200 years, are still 
stanch and sound. This was the mode of 
construction used in St. Mdlua's oratory^ 
Friar's Island, and in St. MacHara's, Odrmtj 
Gal way. 

Friar's Island lies in the Shannon, about 
three-fourths of a mile below Eillaloe, towards 
the' Tipperary side of the river. It is a long 
low deposit of Sand, gravel, and boulders, 



with a light sprinkling of soil, the only Vege- 
tation being grass, weeds, and a few alder 
trees. About the centre of the islet is a 
small churchy consisting of a ruined nave and 
a nearly perfect chancel, the latter being the 
original oratory of St. Molua^ Its dimensions 
are 10 ft. G in. by 6 ft. in., clear of walls, 
which are 3 ft. thick on the fianks, the gables 
being 3 ft. 4 in. It was lighted by a semi' 
circular-headed ope, 1 ft. 6 in. high by 9\ in« 
wide externally, having large inward splayS 
(see plate iv;), the head being cut out of a 
single stone. The original doorway was in 
the west gable ; but when the nave was 
added, the door-ope was cut away and en- 
larged, and an ope to the chancel constructed^ 
5 ft. 9 in. wide : the alteration is quite pal'' 
pable. A rude door-ope was also cut through 
the south wall of the oratory. Its most re- 
markable feature, however, is the stone roof, 
which is constructed of rectangular slabs of 
various thicknesses, laid in courses, each over-* 
lapping the preceding one^ and dressed both 
inside and outside to the rake of the roof, which 
has the same angle both internally and ex- 
ternally. Under the ridge is a rectangular air- 
chamber, 2 ft. by 1 ft. 3 in., having an ex- 
ternal vent^ and communicating internally by 
a square ope in ceiling of 1 ft. 3 in., and close 
to the west gable. This chamber was evi' 
dently for ventilation ; it also lightened the 
dead weight in the apex of roof. This curious 
little structure appears to have been originally 
built with great solidity and care. The 
masonry was of large-sized rubble, dressed 
and accurately fitted ; it has, however, been 
much injured and dilapidated by the growth 
of trees and ivy through the joints both of 
walls and roof. It is, however, in wonderful 
preservation, considering the usage it has 
undergone. The nave, which had been added 
at some remote period, was itself a building 
of great antiquity ; it was 21 ft. 5 in. by 12 fti 
7 in., clear of walls, of which only about Sttt 
in height remain standing* The west gable 
fell about twelve years before my visit. A 
drawing in Grose's Antiquities shews the 
doorway to have been a massive square- 
headed ope, with converging jambs. St. 
Lua, in the early part of the sixth century, 
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built a cell in this place, hence it was named 
Cill-da-Lna, the cell of Lna, from which 
Eillaloe. We have every reason to believe 
that the oratory on Friar^s Island was this 
identical cell. In our hagiology the name is 
Molua, the endearing term Mo being prefixed 
to the names of many of the saints of oar 
primitive chorch. It is wortl^y of remark 
that this little oratory, though subjected to 
violent alteration and dilapidation from 
neglect and want of repair, still stands, and 
by judicious care may stand another 500 
years, while the more recently built nave has 
all but disappeared. 

The stone roof of St. MacDara*s church is 
much damaged ; enough of it, however, re- 
mained, in Dr. Petrie*s time, to shew that its 
construction was similar to that of the build- 
ing 1 have been describing. 

There is no district in these islands sup- 
plies us with so many and remarkable examples 
of early masonry as the Oounty Kerry, reach- 
ing far back into the Pagan age. That her 
primitive ecclesiastical architecture should 
be strongly influenced by the pre-existing 
Pagan forms, is reasonable to suppose, and 
so we find it. 

The oratory at Gallarus, in that county, is 
perhaps the most curious little building in 
our island. Its dimensions are 15 ft. by 8 ft., 
clear of walls, which are 4 ft. thick at ground 
leveL The gables have a considerable batter^ 
but the side walls slope inwards from the 
ground to the ridge in a curved form, making 
the section of the building a pointed arch, the 
stones being dressed and laid with remarkable 
care, the entire being stanch and water-tight ; 
the height 16 ft., or nearly so, to the ridge. 
The doorway is, as usual, in the west end, 
flat-headed, with inclining jambs ; it is 5 ft. 
7 in. high, 2 ft. 4 in. wide at base, and 1 ft. 
10 in. wide at top. There is one small semi- 
circular-headed window-ope in east gable, the 
head cut out of two stones (see plate v.). The 
masonry is of flat green-stone rubble, care- 
fully built, the door dressings and quoins 
being neatly wrought. There is no appear- 
ance of mortar in the walling. The great 
antiquity of this structure is undeniable. 
Dr. Petrie was so impressed with it, that he 



admits, with the historian of Kerry, that it 
" may possibly challenge the Round Towers 
as to point of antiquity." — p. 181. The 
masons who designed and built this struc- 
ture — in the section adopted, the material 
selected, and the character of the work- 
manships-shewed an amount of practical 
knowledge, skill, and experience that must 
have been the result of long and extensive 
practice. With ordinary care and a few 
trifling repairs, this little structure may last 
another 1,000 years for. aught that it has 
worn in the past. . Surely these old Gaedhelio 
stone-masons built for all time. 

But a still more curious, and probably a 
more ancient, oratory exists near the old 
church of Kilmalkedar, in the same locality. 
It has been described by the late Mr. DuNoyer 
in the Jour, KiL Arch, Soc, v. 1864-5, p. 29. 
Its internal dimensions are 17 ft. 2 in. by 8 
ft. 6 in. at ground level ; the walls are of un- 
equal thicknesses, the side ones being 8 ft., 
the west gable 4 ft. 6 in., the east gable 2 ft. 
The section (plate v.) shews externally the 
form of a pointed arch, as at Gallarus, but 
internally that of an ogee one, while the gables 
have the same batter as the side walls. It is 
also built of uncemented masonry, the stones 
being flat and close-jointed. The door-ope 
is in the west end, of the usual form, and 
there is a narrow rectangular loop in the east, 
which is splayed inside and outside. 

There is no doubt that the domestic edifices 
of the ancient Irish were generally of wood. 
We have plenty of evidence of this in old 
historic tales, found in various MSS.of great 
antiquity ; but we have also abundant evi- 
dence in existing remains that they also con- 
structed their habitations or storehouses of 
stone. They have been UBnaVLy named dochann 
by antiquaries, or rather the term has been 
adopted from the peasantry. These buildings 
are to be found in the west of the Oounty 
Cork, all through Keriy, particularly on the 
coasts and in the islands ; they are also found 
on the coasts of Clare, Gal way, and Mayo, 
principally in the islands. They are gene- 
rally circular on plan, from 10 ft. to 20 ft. in 
diameter, in clear of walls, which are from 4 
ft. to 8 ft. in thickness at ground level ; their 
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section is somewhat of the bee-hive form, the 
stones being laid overlapping one another, 
and the wall diminishing in thickness to 
the top ; the doorway is of the type I have 
been already describing, with inclined jambs, 
and flat-headed, window-opes being nnasnal. 
Thoagh I have described the prevailing 
type, there are several varieties of these 
structures ; some are circular on plan both 
inside and outside, some oval, others approach 
the form of the human eye, and^othe s again 
form a quadrant or quarter of a circle ; we 
have also some examples which are circular 
or oval externally, while internally they are 
square or rectangular. Thus on Arranmore 
Island, at the entrance of the bay of Oalway, 
we find one known to the Arranors as the 
dochan-na-cnrralgef i. 0., the stone house of 
the rock. It is circular outside and rect- 
angular inside ; its dimensions, as taken by 
Dr. Petrie, being 19 ft. long, 7 ft. G in. wide, 
and 8 ft. in height. A similar and charac- 
teristic example is to be seen on Church 
Island, in Lough Gurrane, in the south-west 
of Kerry. Externally it is an irregular circle 
whose diameters are 31 ft. and 29 ft. ; in- 
ternally it is a rectangle of 16i ft. by 15 ft., 
the walling being from 6 ft. to 7 ft. at the 
ground line. The masonry is of cyclopean 
character, being formed of large blocks laid 



without cement. The doorway is but 4 ft. 
3 in. high, 8 ft. wide at sill, and 2 ft. 9 in. at 
head ; it is covered by three large slabs. The 
peasantry have named it " the house of St. 
Finan 0am," a saint who flourished in the 
sixth century. This appropriation is, how- 
ever, very problematical, as there is neither 
window-ope nor vent for smoke in it. I can 
scarcely imagine that an educated saint of 
our primitive church would take up his abode 
in so comfortless a dwelling. I believe this 
and kindred structures to bo older than even 
the remote age of the saint named. The 
Barony of Corcaguiney, in Kerry, contains 
numbers of chehuns ; in many instances 
groups of from two to six are to be found 
enclosed within fortifications of massive 
masonry ; and at Fahan, near Dingle, there 
is quite a town of them, deserted ages ago, 
beyond even tradition. Such groups are also 
to be found in the islands off the coast of 
Connaught. 

My object in thus describing these build- 
ings is to shew the source from whence the 
early Irish church had the simple and massive 
architecture of her religious buildings. The 
clochan was evidently the original tjrpe, and 
the curve-sectioned structures at GaUarus 
the transition stage to the rectangular and 
vertical walled oratory. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ORATORIES OF THE SECOND CLASS, 



These buildings are nsnally of larger dimen* 
sions than those we have been describing, 
and their architecture and construction some- 
what of a more advanced type* One of the 
most interesting of this class is that knowq 
as St. Columbus House at Eells, County 
Meath, It stands in a backward part of the 
town, away from the ancient church, Round 
ToweiTt and those other remains w]^cll re^der 
this place so interesting to the antiquary, 
(t is a rectangular chamber, 19 ft. in length 
by 15 ft. 5 in. in width, clear of walls, which 
are 8 ft. in thickness on the sid^s, the gables 
being 3 ft. 5 in, ; it is 16 ft. in height to the 
caves, and 88 ft. to the ridge ; the pitch of 
the roof is therefore very steep. The original 
doorway was, as usual, in the west end, having 
a square head, and converging jambs ; this 
baq been built up, a^d ^ rnder substiti;te 
broken through the south wall. There is a 
small semicircular-headed ope in the east 
gable, some height from the floor, and an 
angular-headed one in the south wall, higher 
still; both have large inward splays, The 
interior is spanned by a barrel vault, which 
helps to support the stone roof, ^nd forms tm 
over^croft, or apartment, which is G ft. higli 
under the ridge. This apartment is lighted 
by a small ope in the east gable, and there 
are some indications of a wall having divided 
it. Access is gained by a square ope in the 
crown of arch, at the west end. The roof is 
constructed on the overlaid principle, of 
cubical and rectangular blocks of stone laid 
to the slope of roof, breaking joint, and 
bedded at an angle, to ei^clude moisture — 
the whole appearing quite sound, e^^cept 
where injured by ivy and other vegetation 
displacing the stones. The general masonry 
18 a superior olasa of rubble, the quoins 



and other dressings being squared with the 
chisel. The building is constructed qf the 
hard whinstone of the locality* The courses 
of the roof do not appear to be dressed to the 
pitch ; the singles having been left on, give 
the courses the appearance of a series of 
small steps. This mode of ezecutioQ may 
have been to save the laboiuT qI cutting the 
hard stone. 

When last I examined this curious little 
building, it was in a most neglected state* 
The interior has been much injured, wd an 
attempt inade to form ^ ^replace at tho west 
end, The gronnd has been cut Away all 
round, and the foundation course dangerously 
exposed. Thiq building has been traditiQQo 
ally ^scribed to St, Columba, I^ells waa 
originally a royal oity ; hither it is reputed 
our saint came, and founded a monastery 
about A*n* ^^Qr Qnx anthority is the Martyr* 
ology of Donegal, quoted by Colgan. This, 
however, has been disputed by Dr. X^anigan, 
who gives some grounds to doubt it. He 
says, the first religious foundation at Cean« 
nanus (Eells) owes its origin to St. Eellach, 
an abbot of Hy, somewhere about a.d, 807. — • 
(Ijanigan; Eccl, Hist.^vckh ii., p. 131), This 
may be true as regards the bishopric, but 
does not invalidate the tradition of St, 
Columb having here erected an oratory, and 
sojourned among the pagan Meathians for 
missionary purposes, This may have oc« 
curred, though Kells may not have become a 
place of ecclesiastical importance until after 
the time of Eellach, The building is of un« 
doubted antiquity, certainly older than the 
time of Eellach ; and its name being tradi« 
tionally associated with the great northern 
apostle, whose Uahha, or bed, in the shape of 
a flagstone, 6 ft, long, is to be seen in the 
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over-croft, there can be no valid reason for 
doubting that at least it is of Ms age* 

ST. KEVIK*S KITCHEN. 

This strangely-named building is an oratory 
of the second class. In its original state it 
was a simple rectangnlar chamber, 22 ft. 7 in. 
by 14 ft. 10 in., clear of walls, which are 8 ft. 
7 in. thick (see plate vi.). The height to the 
eaves is 11 ft. ; the perpendicular pitch of the 
roof, originally, was 22 ft. The masonry is 
of good^sized rubble, hammer-dressed, and 
carefully built ; the materia], principally mica 
slate, mixed with a few granite blocks ; the 
quoins and door-jambs are built of squared 
stones, tool-dressed. An eave course of 5 in. 
projection and 3| in. thick runs entirely round 
the buildingf the stones being neatly halved 
into each other at the joints. The original 
door is still in the west gable, though now 
buUt up { it is square-headed, with converging 
jambs, On the massive lintel is a projecting 
l^ge externally, 9 in. thick on face, and 5 in« 
projection ; in it are two circular mortices, 
one of which is partly broken ftway. This 
contrivance was evidently for the purpose of 
securing the door, which must have been an 
outside one. Over the lintel is a relieving 
arch. There is a rude rectangular window<rope 
in the south side, 8 ft. wide ; it was formed, as 
I was told, by the pariah priest, some ^teen 
years before my first visit in 1858 ; the at- 
tempt was nigh bringing down the buUding* 
as over the window is a large crack, which 
extends into the stone roof. The original 
window was in the Qast gable ; it was semi-> 
circular-headed, the arch out ont of a 
single stone, being 11 in, wide externally, 
with large inward splays. The upper part of 
the window remains, but built up ; the lower 
part was cnt away in forming the chancel 
arch, which occurred when a chancel was 
added and the oratory converted into a small 
church) with the addition of a sacristy. The 
ope is 5 ft. 2 iUt wide, and 5 ft. 9 in. to 
springing; it appears to have been simply 
cut through the gable ; no arch was turned 
but the form given by cutting the masonry. 
The nave is vaulted by a semicircnlar arch of 
rubble work ; it is H in* thick at crown ; the 



height from floor to soffit, 19 ft. 6 in. Be- 
tween the vault and the stone roof proper is 
a chamber of the form shewn on section, the 
arch under the ridge is of pointed form, the 
mortar on its soffit looks fresh, and the marks 
of the centreing are quite apparent, showing 
that the sheeting consisted of narrow planks 
from 5 to 6 in. wide ; it is lighted at the east 
end by a rectangular ope 1 ft. 3 in. high and 
10 in. wide externally. The roof of the building 
is very high-pitched, and composed of oblong 
flags from 4 to 10 in. thick, and from 10 in, 
to 3 ft. in length ; these slabs are dressed on 
the upper and lower beds, and on face to the 
slope of the roof ; they are closely jointed, 
and the whole in fine preservation) excepting 
the ridge stone, which has disappeared. 

On ihe apex of the west gable stands a 
circular turret or belfry, having a conical cap 
or low spire, and evidently an humble imi" 
tation of the great tower adjoining. I found 
the diameter at the base or junction with roof 
a ft. 8 in. in clear, thickness of wall 1 ft. 7 in., 
diameter at top 8 ft. 8 in., thickness of wall 
1 ft. 8 in. It is divided into three storeys by 
two ofisets each 8 in., the entire height from 
floor to underside of apex of roof is 22 ft. 6 
in. ; the latter is conical springing from a 
projecting eave course 5 in. by 4 in. and has 
a vertical height of 5 ft. ; it is in good preser« 
vation, a few of the apex stones only being 
missing. The masonry of the turret is coarse 
spawled rubble, and of a different class from 
that in the general building ; there can be no 
question that it is an addition. Under the 
eaves are four opes, N., S.t lEt,, and W., each 
being 8 ft, high, 1 ft, 3 in, wide at bottom, 
1 ft, 1 in, at top, square-headed ; it has also 
two other opes of a similar form, one W. near 
the base 18 in. by 5 in., one E. 2 ft. above 
ridge 1 ft. 10 in. by 13 in. The entrance to 
the turret is from the over-crof t by a door 6 ft. 
8 in. by 1 ft. 6 in, Access to the over-croft 
is gained by an ope of 2 ft. square in the 
crown of the arch at the west end. 

The alterations and additions made to the 
original structure are quite apparent; the 
foundations of the chancel can be traced. An 
examination of the east gable shews the con- 
nection of the walls, and a deep chase cut in 
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it parallel to the rake of the original roof 
eyidences that the roof of chancel was also of 
stone, and of a similar pitch. The sacristy 
is also a onrions building ; it stands at the 
sonth side of where the chancel was; it is 
10 ft. by 7 ft. 8 in. clear of walls which are 
8 ft. 2 in. thick at sides, and 2 ft, 10 in. at 
gables. The doorway was entered from the 
chancel, and is 5 ft. 8 in. high, 2 ft. 2 in. wide 
at bottom, and 1 ft. 10 in. at top, which is 
square. It had a small semicircular-headed 
ope in the east gable ; it was also stone<roof ed, 
but the outside lining is nearly gone. The 
semicuroular arch which supported it was 
entire when I examined it, but had spread to 
some extent. Curious enough, it is on the 
overlaid principle for one-'third of its height 
from each springing, the rest having radiating 
joints*-«U rubble work. 

It is quite evident that the oratory was 
converted at a very remote period into a 
church ; the chancel and sacristy being added, 
and the bell-turret built on the gable, in 
humble imitation of the Giant Tower close 
by. This transformation must have been made 
at a very remote period indeed, from the 
evidence afforded by the existing remains, 
which are of a very primitive type, though 
the masonry shews a positive decadence in its 
execution* The chancel was in existence in 
1772» when drawings were made of the group 
by artists employed by Colonel Burton 
Conyngham, Dr. Petrie (Hound Towers, pp. 
428^32) has given an interesting account 
of St* Kevin's Kitchen ; many of his measure* 
ments are, however, incorrecti and X presume 
were given approximately; his sketches are, 
however, as usual, faithfully delineated. I 
have dwelt rather minutely on the details of 
this edifice because of its being a characteristic 
example of its class, and from the importance 
and accessibility of its position among the 



Seven Churches. The name given to 
it appears to me to be a modem one, yet 
still conveying some idea of its originally 
domestic character. According to Dr. Petrie, 
it is named Oro Caoimhghin, i,e,, Kevin's 
House. In the A nnah of the Four Masters the 
passage is as follows : — *' a,d. 1163. Glenda- 
lough was burned, with Cro Ciarain, Cro 
Caoimhghin, and the church of the two 
Sinchells.'* Here the house, Cro, is distin- 
guished from the church, which in the original 
is styled Regies, All the buildings I have 
been describing appear to have been of a 
domestic character, from the names by which 
they are popularly known. Thus we have 
Leabba MoUagga and Leabba Deglan, the 
bed or resting places of the saints named ; 
St. Columbus House, St. Kevin's, St. Ciaran's. 
Numbers of places are named from the 
residences of remarkable ecclesiastics, as 
Taghmon, Timolin, Timahoe, ^c, which are 
modernized forms of Teach-Munnu, Teach- 
Moling, Teach-Mochoe, ^., teach pro ty 
being the Gaedhelic for a house or residence. 
Dr. Petrie, to whose opinions much deference 
is due for the pains he has taken in elucida- 
ting this subject, appears to think that the 
buildings I have been describing were used 
by the holy men, whose names are attached 
to them, both as residences and oratories, 
and adduces many sound reasons for his 
opinions (Round Towers, pp. 352^54). I have 
much pleasure in supporting the views put 
forward by that eminent antiquary on this 
subject, having myself given it much thought, 
and examined, sketched, and measured many 
of these curious and primitive buildings. 
St. Kevin is reputed to have been bom in 
A.D. 498, and to have established himself at 
Glendalough, about a.i>. 540. This date 
accords with the architecture of the original 
oratory ascribed to him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PRIMITIVE CHURCHES. 



In no country in Christendom can we trace 
the progress of ecclesiastical architecture 
from existing examples so clearly as in Ire- 
land : this will be demonstrated as we proceed. 
The oratories of the second class shew a 
certain approximation towards the church 
arrangement, and some of them, as I have 
shewn, were actually converted into such, by 
the additions of small chancels. The primi- 
tive churches were simply rectangular struc 
tures of small size, stone-roofed, with a door- 
way in the west end, a small window-ope in 
the east, and, in later examples, an additional 
one in the north or south walls. 

The diminutive size of these churches 
cannot fail of exciting the surprise of the 
architectural student, accustomed to deal 
with the great monastic and parochial churches 
of Britain and the continent ; the cause of 
this is not easy to ascertain with any cer- 
tainty* Ancient writers, native and foreign^ 
are silent on this subject ; two views of the 
question have, however, presented themselves 
to my mind as worthy of consideration. The 
first being a paucity of converts in the early 
ages of the church in Ireland* From a care- 
ful examination of the subject, I am strongly 
of opinion that many of the statements made 
in the lives of St. Patrick, his contemporaries, 
and successors, as to the rapid spread of the 
faith, are much exaggerated. In these our 
patron saint is represented as making some- 
what of a royal progress from province to 
province, converting kings and chiefs, and 
bringing whole tribes under the influence of 
Christianity, almost in a day. Now, if we 
consider the state of Ireland at that period, 
we will see that this was almost an impossi- 
bility. 

At the period of Patrick's mission the Irish 



were a people of a more advanced civilisation 
than they have generally got credit for. The 
country was divided into a number of well- 
governed states, united under a common 
head ; they had a remarkable code of laws, 
suited to the genius of the people and the 
existing state of society, administered by a 
learned and privileged order of jurists (Bre- 
hons) ; they were lovers of poetry and music, 
had chariots and wheeled vehicles, manufac- 
tured objects of necessity and ornament in 
gold, silver, and bronze, and had an elabo- 
rate system of religious beliefs, administered 
by a learned and astute order of priests 
(Druadh). Contemplating such a state of 
things, and arguing from our knowledge of 
the history of Christianity in all ages, we 
must infer it to be an impossibility that such 
a rapid and wholesale conversion of our 
island could have taken place. Indeed, many 
incidents in the lives of these primitive 
fathers indicate this. We find several of the 
chiefs rejecting their doctrine, while Laog- 
haire, the reigning monarch, died an unbe- 
liever. There can be no doubt that Patrick 
and his fellowlabourers fought a harder and 
a longer battle against GaedheHc paganism 
than ever they got credit for, and that the 
ground they gained in Ireland was gained 
inch by inch. Under such a view of the case, 
we can fancy these soldiers of the Cross 
settling themselves in various localities, col* 
lectiug around them such as would hear their 
teaching, erecting their humble oratories and 
churches, suitable in size to their means and 
the wants of their little fiocks, and, when a 
faithful and zealous community was formed, 
repeating the same process in some adjacent 
locality, until ultimately the whole island was 
leavened with Christianity, and the old Druidic 
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system completely andermincd. Such a 
process then wotdd lead to the erection and 
multiplication of small churches in Ireland) 
and that such did take place we have abun- 
dant evidence. Were those marked on the 
original Ordnance maps enumerated, as well 
as the known sites of those no longer stand- 
ing, they would amount to some thousands, 
and yet how great a number must liavO dis- 
appeared, of which we have no knowledge. 
It would Seem that when the original church 
became too small for the increasing converts, 
instead of building more commodious edifices, 
they erected one or more additional ones, of 
a size but little larger than the original. 
Thus, at Coole, County Cotk, there are 
two ; Oughtamama) County Clare, three ; 
Eilmacduagh, three ; the west end of what is 
called the cathedral being a portion of a pri- 
mitive church, as is evident by its massive 
Pelasgio doorway, this would make four 
very ancient churches at that place ; Coney 
Island, in the Fergus river. County Clare, 
two ; Scattery Island, in the Shannon, four ; 
Iniscaltra Island, on the Shannon, three, 
and two oratories ; Clonmacnoise, according 
to Ware, had ten churches — ^remains of seven 
exist. Glendalough has also the reputation of 
seven churches ; similar groups will be found 
on the Arran Islands and in other localities. 
In the barony of Corcaguiney, County Kerry, 
the late Mr. Richard Hitchcock noticed 
twentyone churches in ruins, twelve large 
stone ci'osses, fifteen oratories, nine peniten* 
tial stations, and «ei;^n^y««tarholy wells-^these 
last an evidence of the powerful hold this 
eastern cultus had on the minds of the people. 
Another reason for the restricted size of 
our early churches may also be fairly con- 
sidered, and that is the pertinacity with 
which the old Irish builders held to the tra- 
ditional stone roof. This national covering 
appears to have been retained by them with 
JesJous veneration, and to have actually in- 
fluenced to a great extent the size of the 
churches, as it is quite clear that the cover- 
ing of any reasonable span with such a con- 
trivance was a problem beyond their power 
to solve, though they did most ingeniously 
extend its capabilities to the utmost of their 



ingenuity-^as in Oormac's Chapel at Cashel, 
and St. Doulough^s near Dublin. Our very 
early churches appear to have had no chancels ; 
several of them have had chancels added, and 
in many instances the original church was 
made into a chancel, and a nave built in front 
of it. Teampul Ceannanagh, on the middle 
isle of Arran, is one of the earliest type ; its 
intenlal dimensions are 16 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 
6 in* ; it is built of stones of immense size, 
Remarkably well fitted ; one of these is 18 ft. 
in length, occupying the entire breadth of 
one of the gables. The doorway is quad- 
rangular, with inclined jambs ; one window 
in E. gable, semicircular^headed. 

On Coney island, in the river Fergus, 
County Cl^e, stand two ancient churches, 
the oldest of the primitive type, being 16 ft. 
8 in. by 9 ft. 10 in., clear of walls, which are 
8 ft. thick ; the masonry large -sized rubble, 
well fitted, the lower course being formed of 
large blocks. The doorway is but 5 feet 1 in. 
in height, 2 ft. 1 in. wide at bottom, 1 ft. 8 
in. at top, built of large blocks, well dressed, 
being quadrangular, with inclined jambs ; it 
had but one window ope in the east gable, 
which has been removed and a breach left. 
At Coole, near Fermoy, County Cork, are 
two ancient churches, both of the primitive 
type ; one being in length 84 ft., in breadth 
15 ft. 6 in., clear of walls, which are 2 ft. 9 in. 
thick. The masonry is of large-sized rubble, 
partially dressed ; tiiere was but one window- 
ope in the £. gable, 21| in. high, and 9 in. 
wide externally ; square-headed on the out- 
side and triangular-headed inside, with large 
splays; the west gable has fallen, and no 
trace Of the door exists. Onghtamama is a 
lonely, wild spot in the barony of Burren, 
County Clare ; here are the remains of three 
churches, standing in a line at the bottom of 
a narrow, shallow glen. No. 1 is 28 ft. 10. in. 
long, and 14 ft< 6 in. broad, clear of walls, 
which are 2 ft. 6 in. thick. The masonry is of 
dressed blocks, the stones of large size, mostly 
squared, and well fitted. The doorway is in 
the west gable, is semicircular-headed, 2 ft. 
7| in. wide at bottom, 2 ft. 6 in. at springing 
of arch, height to same 5 ft. 2 in. The door- 
way is built of dressed blocks, the stones 
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being the fall thickness of wall. In the E. 
gable is a small semicircular-headed window, 
6 in. wide on the outside, 4 ft. wide on the 
inside splays, of close- jointed, finely- wrought 
ashlar, both inside and outside. No. 2. This 
is a larger church, but apparently of a sim- 
pler architecture ; it is 46 ft. 6 in. in length, 
and 22 ft. 6 in. in breadth clear of walls, 
which are 2 ft. 9^ in. thick. The masonry is 
of large material, carefully dressed and fitted, 
but not laid in courses, no spawls used ; 
some of the stones are 7 ft. in length, and 
many 5 and 6 ft. The doorway is in the W. 
gable, quadrangular with inclined jambs, the 
lintel, sill, and jamb stones are all thorough 
blocks, carefully wrought and jointed. There 
are two window-opes in the S. wall, semi- 
circular-headed, but 6 in. wide on the outside, 
and 4 ft. on the inside ; the quoins, jambs, 
and arch stones beautifully wrought. This 
church had a small chancel, which has dis- 
appeared, the arch alone remaining, being a 
plain semicircular-headed ope, 10 ft. wide. 
About 40 yards from the above are the re- 
mains of another small church, consisting of 
a part of the E. gable and slight traces of 
foundations ; the gable shews a small semi- 
circular-headed window of the same type as 
above described, and of equally good work- 
manship. Near the churches is a holy well, 
dedicated to St. Golman, and at about three- 
quarters of a mile distance stands the inte- 
resting remains of the Abbey of Corcumroe. 
Iniscaltra island is situated in that enlarge- 
ment of the Shannon known as Lough Derg ; 
this islet bears the ruins of a number of 
churches and oratories, as also a fine example 
of the Round Tower. The principal church 
is that dedicated to St. Camin ; at present it 
consists of a nave and chancel ; the nave is 
80 ft 6 in. by 20 ft. ; the masonry is of large- 
sized rubble, the stones being rough- squared 
and well fitted. It has projecting an tee at the 
east and west ends, 8 ft. wide on face, by 1 
ft. 7 in. projection, carefully wrought. The 
doorway was in the W. end, about 8 ft. of one 
jamb alone remaining at the time of my visit. 
Dr. Petrie*s sketch (Round Towen, p. 279) 
shews one entire jamb and a voussoir of the 
arch ; this, and a number of arch and jamb 



stones lying about, evidences the character 
of the doorway to be of an early Romanesque 
type, and certainly an insertion. The window 
opes are two in number, and both at the S. 
side ; one semicircular-headed, 2 ft. 6 in. by 
11 in., the other quadrangular, 8 ft. high and 
14 in. wide ; both have inclined jambs and 
large inward splays. The chancel arch has 
five engaged shafts on each jamb, with carved 
capitals of simple and pleasing character ; 
the arch has three plain square rings, the 
stones beautifully cut and jointed. The 
chancel is 14 ft. 9 in. by 12 ft. 6 in. clear of 
walls, which are 2 ft. 8 in. thick ; from 8 to 
5 ft. in height of these walls only remain. 
The masonry was of quite a difierent charac- 
ter from that of the nave, being composed of 
small ashlar blocks, from 6 in. to 11 in. high, 
worked and laid in the most accurate manner. 
There can be no doubt that the nave was the 
ancient church, altered at some later period, 
a chancel added, and a new doorway inserted. 
Dr. Petrie, though a non-professional critic, 
recognised this fact ; he attributes the nave 
to the seventh century. He also appears to 
think that the alterations were made by 
Brian Boroimhe, and he gives a quotation 
from Keating, to the effect that it was by him 
the churches of Gill Dalua and Iniscealtragh 
were erected. Brian lost his life in a.d. 1014, 
and if we substitute re-edified for erected, 
there is nothing improbable in the doctor*s 
supposition, as the ornamental portion of the 
work is of so simple and plain a character 
that it may safely be referred to the period 
indicated. At Killaloe we have the cathedral, 
a cruciform building without aisles, having a 
central tower; its prevailing character is 
Early Pointed, and it was probably erected 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. In 
the S. wall of nave, and close to the west 
end has been inserted a doorway belonging 
evidently to a more ancient church ; it does 
not shew externally, but forms an internal 
recess ; it is of rich Romanesque design, 
having four shafts on each jamb, with carved 
caps and bases, and diapered surfaces ; the 
arch is composed of four orders, all richly 
carved. This preserved door, and other indi- 
cations, would point to an earlier church on 
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the same site. A few yards from the north 
side of the cathedral stands a stone-roofed 
church, attributed to St. Flannan, who was 
the successor of St. Molua; in its present 
form it is a nave of 29 ft. by 17 ft. clear of 
walls, which are 4 ft. thick. The external 
masonry is much damaged, and on my visit I 
found the north wall almost entirely denuded 
of its casing. It was built of flat courses of 
dressed stone of various thicknesses, the 
joints being generally vertical and horizon- 
tal; when originally flnished it must have 
been a fine piece of mason work. Internally 
it is spanned by a semicircular arch, which 
supports the stone roof ; the over-croft is a 
chamber the section of which is in form a 
pointed arch, its width on the floor-line is 6 ft. 
9 in., its height to the vertex of arch 7 ft. ; it 
is Hghted by a semicircular-headed ope in the 
W. gable, and by an angular-headed one in 
the E., both having inclined sides. There is 
the usual mode of communication with the 
over-croft. The doorway is in W. end ; when 
I saw it, it was walled up, the door-ope proper 
was semicircular-headed, the arch spring- 
ing from chamfered imposts ; it was 8 ft. 7 in. 
wide at base, 8 ft. 2 in. at springing, and 6 ft. 
6 in. high to imposts ; it is externally orna- 
mented by a pair of stout jamb shafts with 
carved capitals ; the right-hand one shewing 
two animals, much defaced, the left a system 
of plain leaves, curling out under the abacus, 
which is very heavy and chamfered ; above 
these the arch is moulded, consisting of 
simple rounds and hollows, and having a label 
cut on the under side into rectangular 
notches, or what is known in Norman archi- 
tecture as " the square indent." In the N. 
wall was a window-ope, of which the external 
casing was gone when I saw it ; in the S. 
was a small angular-headed one. This build- 
ing had a chancel, the arch still remains 
though now built up, and a common door 
inserted ; it was quite plain, 6 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and sprung from chamfered imposts. The 
chancel has disappeared; some toothing- 
stones in the E. gable shew it to have been 
12 ft. wide, its length might be ascertained by 
excavation. I doubt much its being coevsd 
with the main building, as it' appears to have 



had scarcely any connexion with it ; the nar- 
rowness of the archway would also militate 
against it. The age of this church has been 
considered by Dr. Petrie, who labours to 
prove that it was not the church stated to 
have been built by Brian Boroimhe, but that 
traditionally assigned to St. Flannan, who 
was consecrated first l)ishop of the diocese in 
A.D. 689, and that the ornamental doorway 
is of the same date. This opinion is, how- 
ever, untenable. Whatever age the fabric of 
the church may be, the doorway cannot be 
earlier than the tenth century, and may be 
later. There is certainly a remarkable in- 
congruity between the general design and 
details of the church — its angular-headed 
windows, &c. — and this ornate doorway, which 
we can account for only by assuming that it 
and the chancel were additions of about the 
age of Brian, who had an established fame for 
building and re-edifying churches. The pro- 
bability is this, that the original church was 
erected by St. Flannan, the first bishop of the 
diocese, somewhere in the middle of the seventh 
century. It is of exactly the same type as St. 
Columb*s at Eells, and of St. Kevin's at 
Glendalough, though of somewhat larger 
size ; that in the latter end of the tenth, or 
early in the eleventh century, the chancel 
was added, and the west doorway inserted 
under the auspices of Brian, who seems to 
have caused similar alterations about the 
same period in the churches of St. Gamin at 
Iniscaltra and Tomgrancy, as his name is 
associated historically with all three. The 
passage in reference to them will be found in 
" The War of the Gaedhill with the Gaill," 
as follows: — "By him were erected also 
noble churches in Erinn, and their sanctu- 
aries. . . . Many works also and repairs 
were made by him. By him were erected 
the church of Gell-Dalua and the church of 
Iniscealtra, and the Glochteach of Tuam- 
Graine, and many other works in like man- 
ner" (pp. 189-141). The terms " erect" and 
*' build" are frequently used in our annals 
for "repair" and "re-edify;" and Brian's 
works at the two former churches were cer- 
tainly of the latter description. It is also a 
curious fact that, though his work at Tuam- 
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Graine (Tomgraney) is confined in the above 
passage to the Clochteach, of which there is 
no trace either in memory or tradition, yet 
the '* great stone church" of that place, 
which still exists, shews in its eastern end an 
addition apparently of the same age as the 
ornamental portions of St. Flannan's and St. 
Oamin^s. The west end of Tomgraney 
church is the finest specimen of the primitive 
type in our island; its massive Pelasgic- 
looking doorway, and grand old masonry, 
strike both antiquary and architect with 
astonishment, while the east end, in its at- 
tached quoin shafts and Romanesque win- 
dows, evidences a much later age. 

On Scattery island, in the Shannon, opposite 
Eilrush, is a remarkable group of buildings, 
consisting of a Round Tower, four churches, 
and ruins of two smaller buildings. Three 
of these churches are of the primitive type. 
One adjoining the Round Tower has a nave 
23 ft. 3 in. by 12 ft. 6 in., and a chancel 8 
ft. by 8 ft. ; the walls of the latter are down 
to within 3 or 4 ft. of the ground ; the nave 
walls are much dilapidated, and the cut stone 
of its windows torn out. The lintel of the 
doorway has been removed. The masonry is of 
very ancient character, the stones being of 
unusually large size and well fitted ; the only 
ope is a rectangular window in the west 
gable, about 8 ft. by 12 in. About 400 yards 
from the Round Tower stands another church, 
the nave 18 ft. by 12 ft., having a chancel 10 
ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. ; the masonry is of large 
blocks of sandstone, rough dressed, inter- 
mixed with some courses of thin clay-slate of 
the district. The east window is small and 
round-headed, with inclined jambs; there 
were two similar opes at the south side of 
nave ; the doorway is at the west end, and 
is an insertion, and of pointed character, 
rudely executed. About 30 yards £. of the 
Round Tower stand the ruins of the prin- 
cipal church, a simple nave of 66. ft in length 
and 26 ft. 6 in. in width. The principal part 
of this church is of the Pointed period, but 
the entire of the west gable end, and a por- 
tion of the flank walls, is of the primitive 
character; the masonry massive and well 
fitted, the west gable being 3 ft. 5in. thick, the 



flank walls 3 ft. 7 in. ; the former shews pro- 
jecting antee on the quoins, 3 ft. 5 in. by 2 
ft. 2 in., built of well-dressed ashlar. The 
original doorway was in the west end, quad- 
rangular, with inclined jambs, built of massive 
blocks, most of which, with the lintel, extend 
the full thickness of wall ; on the inside of 
the lintel is a projecting ledge having two 
square mortices for securing a door. The 
rest of this church, which is called Teampul 
Senan, is of no particular interest. I have 
no doubt that it was originally stone-roofed — 
the massive character of the masonry, thick- 
ness of walls, and the antsB on the quoins are 
indicative of it. Archdall states that there 
were ten churches on this island ; its ancient 
name was Inis-Gathaigh ; it owes its celebrity 
to St. Senan, a native of Clare, who is stated 
to have died on the 1st of March, a.d. 544 
(Archdall ; Monas. Hib.). That the ancient 
remains on this island should be so wofully 
dilapidated as we find them, is no wonder, 
when we ascertain that, from a.d. 816 down 
to A.D. 1176, it was constantly plundered by 
the Danes, who defaced the buildings, robbed 
the ecclesiastics, and kept them in such con- 
stant terror that they had not the heart to 
rebuild their churches or make any efibrt at 
improvement ; even in 1179, William Hoel, a 
Norman or Welsh knight, " wasted the whole 
island, not sparing the churches" (Archdall; 
Morias* Hib.). 

The early churches of Glonmacnoise were 
of a type similar to what I have been describ- 
ing. Temple Fineen (Teampul Finghin), 
which is remarkable for its connection with 
one of the Round Towers, had a nave 28 ft. 
10 in. long and 14 ft. 6 in. wide ; the W. 
gable was 3 ft. 3 in. thick, the side walls, 2 ft. 
9 in. — little more than the foundations re- 
main, and no indications of door or windows. 
The chancel was 8 ft. 8 in. in width, and 8 ft. 
7 in. long, clear of walls, which are 2 ft. 9 in. 
thick on flanks, and 2 ft. 5 in. on E. gable. 
The chancel arch is 6 ft. wide in clear, and 
was highly ornamented, though now much 
injured. Its jambs had two orders of columns, 
the outer pair having human heads, the 
inner pair sculptured in chevrons and pellets. 
The lower ring of the arch was ornamented 
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on the face and soffit with chevrons ; the 
next with simple incised lines on the face; the 
upper was a plain arch of limestone, giving 
the whole a very decided air of insertion. 
The walls of the chancel are nearly perfect', 
bnilt of ashlar blocks of various heights, 
neatly worked and laid. The only window is 
in the E. gable, semicircular-headed, very 
small, and perfectly plain, with inclined sides. 
There is a doorway leading from the chancel 
into the Round Tower, and which appears to 
have been the original door of the tower, 
much altered and mutilated. The marked 
incongruity between the ornamented chancel 
arch and the diminutive chancel, with its 
primitive window, is quite apparent to the 
critical eye ; what the date of the nave was 
we have no means of jadging, as the walls 
are but from 18 in. to 8 ft. in height, and there 
is no trace of the doorway. Probably the 
little chancel was an oratory built against the 
Round Tower, the nave and chancel arch 
being subsequent additions. Temple Connor 
is a chui'ch of some interest, inasmuch as 
Dr. Petrie thinks we have grounds for fixing 
the date of its erection. It is a simple nave, 
87 ft. by 19 ft. internally, the walls 4 ft. 
thick, and of massive, well- wrought masonry; 
it has been modernized for the Protestant 
uses of the parish, and all original features 
destroyed except the doorway, built of massive 
jamb-stones, and having a semicircular head 
springing from slightly moulded imposts. Dr. 
Petrie gives a quotation from the ** Registry 
of Clonmacnoise" which he conceives fixes 
the date at a.d. 1010. The passage simply 
states that, at the above date, Gathal O'Con- 
nor gave certain lands, which are named, for 
the privilege of sepulture at Clonmacnoise, 
but there is not one word about the building 



either of a church or sepulchre ; from the 
dimensions, masonry, and type of the door- 
way, it may have been erected at any period 
between the eighth and tenth centuries ; the 
four-foot flank walls would look very like a 
preparation for a stone roof. 

An examination of the ruined churches at 
Glendalough will shew that all were originally 
of a similar type to what I have been describ- 
ing. The Refeart, Trinity, and Lady 
churches are all of small size, built of mas- 
sive, well-dressed masonry, having doors of 
that Pelasgic character so often described, 
and where windows exist they are semicircu- 
lar-headed, the heads being cut out of one or 
two Atones. The church of St. Saviour is of 
somewhat larger size, and there is some evi- 
dence of the chancel arch having been en- 
riched with pillars and carving. The 
W. end of the cathedral belonged to a 
church of a very remote date. The lower 
courses of the masonry, and the west doorway, 
are as Pelasgic in character as any to be found 
in Greece or Etruria. I'he original church 
appears to have been considerably enlarged, 
and a chancel added, as is evident from the 
difference in the masonry. In every part of 
Ireland where the earliest churches still exist 
they are invariably found to be similar to 
those I have been describing. Examples 
could be multiplied to a great extent, but I 
forbear to weary the patience of my readers, 
having described those which I have personally 
examined, with one or two exceptions* This 
chapter closes what we may call the Primitive 
Style, which probably continued from th9 
first introduction of Christianity down to the 
ninth century, though certain features of 
these archaic churches continued in use far 
the following two centuries. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE FIRST TRANSITION PERIOD. 



The progress of arcliitecture in Ireland from 
the fifth to the twelfth century appears to 
have been very slow, as in truth it was all 
over Christendom. In France, internal dis- 
cords and external interferences retarded its 
growth up to the period of the Norman con- 
quest, when, strange to say, these ruthless 
invaders became its firmest promoters. After 
the victorious sword of Rollo had won for 
himself a patrimony in the fair lands of the 
Franks, they embraced Christianity, and set- 
tled themselves down as permanent habitats, 
parcelling out the conquered estates among 
the victorious chiefs and soldiers, and making 
serfs of the original occupiers. The genial 
influences of their new faith made a remark- 
able change in these rugged warriors, leading 
them to cultivate the arts of peace ; hence 
they became the most zealous of church- 
builders; adopting the Romanesque forms 
and details which had been slowly advancing 
their influences from northern Italy into 
southern and central France, they gave that 
style so important a development, that the 
term Norman architecture has been accorded 
to it by most architectural critics and writers, 
and by general consent has been adopted, as 
a true and significant term. This develop- 
ment commenced early in the tenth century, 
Rollo, the first duke of Normandy, contri- 
buting to the erection of the great churches 
of Rouen, Bayeux, Evreux, Jumieges, Mont 
St. Michael, &c. 

Very little is known of the architecture of 
Engluid before the Norman Conquest. It 
has been attempted to establish a Saxon 
style (see Rickman and others), but with 
dubious success; some peculiarities in the 
churches of Brixworth and Earls Barton, 
hitherto relied upon, have failed to give the 



requisite evidence. The abbey church of 
St. Albans was at one period recognized as a 
Saxon building, but we now know that it was 
erected by the Abbot Paul, about a.d. 1078, 
and principally out of the materials of the 
Roman town of Verulam ; it exhibits many of 
the details of the so-called Saxon style. The 
Saxons of course had churches, but as to 
their size, style, materials, or ornaments, we 
have no means of judging from any existing 
examples, and no reliable information from 
our early historians. The slow development 
of church architecture in Ireland may be 
principally attributed to internal discords 
and external invasions, notably the latter. 
The Danish inroads commenced in a.d. 795, 
and from that period until their defeat at 
Clontarf in 1014, they harassed the country 
in the most incessant and persevering manner ; 
taking possession of the seaport towns, and 
establishing themselves therein, they sailed 
round the coasts and up the great navigable 
rivers, plundering and burning all before 
them ; their attention being principally at* 
tracted to the monasteries and churches. 
Some faint idea of this fearful scourge may 
be had from an examination of the Annals of 
the Four Masters, and the Chronicon Sootorum^ 
between the above-recited dates, and notably, 
from " The Wars of the Gaedhil with the 
Gaill." Unfortunately, Ireland had not only 
to contend with external enemies, but with 
internal discord and treason ; the provincial 
chiefs not only fought among themselves, in 
the presence of the foreign enemy, but they 
occasionally sided with that enemy against 
their own countrymen. This unhappy state 
of things continued down to the accession of 
Brian Boroimhe to the throne of North 
Munstcr, which took place a.d. 976. This 
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monarch's early life was spent in constant 
conflict with the Danes, who had fortified 
themselves in Limerick, and had all bnt snb- 
jngated West Monster. On his assuming 
the reins of power, after the treacherous 
murder of Mahon by Molloy chieftain of 
Desmond, he appears to have pursued a set- 
tled and determined line of policy. He first 
destroyed the power of the Danes of Limerick ; 
he next attacked their Lish allies, Donovan, 
chief of Hy Fidhginte, and Molloy, chief of 
Desmond, the assassinators of Mahon, who 
he had the satisfaction of avenging, by their 
deaths in battle and the subjugation of their 
territories. He defeated the Danes of Water- 
ford and Cork, and their allies the Desii, in a 
desperate battle fought near Macroom, and 
having reduced the entire south under his 
sway, he appears to have conceived the idea 
of establishing a firm and powerful monarchy 
in Lreland, as the only safeguard against in- 
ternal discords and foreign invasions, a pro- 
ject which his advanced age prevented him 
from fully succeeding in. 

It could not be expected that, under such 
unfavourable circumstances, either arts or 
sciences could have made any progress in the 
country ; and, were it not for the wonderful 
endurance and tenacity of the Gaedhelic cha- 
racter, the people must have sunk into a 
state of utter barbarism, and have lost every 
trace of their previous civilization. The 
efforts made by Brian to repair the evils 
under which his country suffered were sach 
as became a wise and patriotic monarch. He 
encouraged men of learning and of skill in 
the arts ; he erected and repaired churches, 
contributed to their ornaments and furniture, 
constructed bridges, causeways, and roads, 
and established such a respect for the laws, 
that to his reign is attributed the legend of a 
beautiful maiden, bearing a valuable gold ring 
on her wand, traversing his territories unat- 
tended and unmolested. Brian particularly 
deplored the destruction of the libraries of 
valuable manuscripts which had been col- 
lected in the monastic seminaries, and which 
the Danes invariably gathered in heaps and 
burned, or otherwise destroyed. He ap- 
pointed certain learned men to go abroad 



and to purchase, at his own expense, works 
on science, history, and theology, t6 make 
good these losses, as is recorded in the ** Wars 
of the Gaedhil with the Gaill," p. 139 :— " He 
sent professors and masters to teach wisdom 
and knowledge, and to buy books beyond the 
sea, and the great ocean, because their writ- 
ings and their books, in every church and in 
every sanctuary where they were were burned, 
and thrown into water by the plunderers, 
from the beginning to the end ; and Brian 
himself gave the price of learning and the 
price of books to every one separately, who 
went on this service." 

All through the period of the Danish in- 
roads, however, we can trace a slow but per- 
ceptible advance in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. The churches increased in size, and a 
marked improvement is observable in their 
details. While the stone-lintelled door-ope 
was retained, an attempt at ornamentation is 
discernible, as in the plain architrave round 
these features in the churches of Ratass, Co. 
Kerry, Our Lady, at Glendalough, and Tom- 
graney, Co. Clare. 

Again, we find a period when this primitive 
form of door- ope became disused, and the 
semicircular head, hitherto confined to win- 
dows, and usually cut out of one or two 
blocks, superseded the massive lintel, as at 
Killaspugbrone, Co. Sligo, and Britway, Co. 
Cork, where we find regularly-constructed 
arches properly radiated in their joints. A 
further step is observable in the churches of 
Oughtamama, Co. Clare, and Sheepstown,. 
Co. Kilkenny, where the arched heads spring 
from chamfered imposts, and still further in 
that of Temple Connor, Clonmacnoise, which 
shews a plain-moulded impost. The same 
progress is also to be noticed in the windows, 
which increase in number ; the cut-out head 
gives place to plain arches, as at St. Nessan's, 
Co. Dublin, Mungret, Co. Limerick, and 
many others. It is curious to observe that, 
amidst these changes, the inclined jambs 
were still retained in both doors and win- 
dows. 

We now come to a period when mouldings 
came to be employed, principally in the win- 
dow-opes. One of the earliest examples will 
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be found in the east window of the church of 
Ratass. This edifice stands on the high road 
within a mile of the town of Tralee. When 
originally finished it was a splendid specimen 
of the mason*s craft, being built of large 
blocks of red sandstone, bronght a consider- 
able distance from the mountains. The west 
gable is particularly noticeable for the mas- 
siveness and excellence of its masonry, its 
Cyclopean doorway, and the antsB on its 
quoins. Did we meet such a quaint and old- 
world-looking piece of work in Argolis or 
Tuscany, we would readily ascribe it to the 
Pelasgi or Raseni. The east end of the 
church would appear to be an addition ; the 
east window is semicircular-headed, having 
large inward splays (see plate vn.)* The 
external head is cut out of a block, but, in- 
ternally, it is carefully arched. The external 
and internal jambs are finished with an arris 
moulding, which is continued on the sills. A 
couplet window, somewhat similar in design, 
but of more elaborate finish, is to be seen in 
the east gable of Temple Righ, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Melaghlin's church, at 
Glonmacnoise. It is shown on plate vni. 
There is a great peculiarity in these extremely 
narrow opes, splaying so widely internally ; as 
at Ratass, the mouldings run all round the 
arrises, and we have here, in addition, a 
double chamfered string under the inside 
sill. This curious window is probably of 
later date than that of Ratass. 

We have thus arrived at a period when we 
can observe a decided change in Irish church 
building ; the old forms derived from a pagan 
age came to be disused, and forms prevalent 
in the christian architecture of other countries 
began to be adopted, though with strong na- 
tional peculiarities. At what period this 
transition took place we have slender means 
of determining, as our native annals seldom 
record the erection of churches, though they 
constantly refer to the casualties they sus- 
tained. Dr. Petrie has shewn that the ori- 
ginal church of Eilmacduagh was erected for 
St. Colman Mac Duagh, by his kinsman 
Onaire Aidhne, king of Connaught, a.d. 610. 
A portion of this church and its west door- 
way still exists. — (Round Towers^ p. 882.) 



Another early notice of the erection of a 
church is to be found in the Chronicon Sco- 
torum^ at a.d. 908, as follows : — '* The stone 
church of Gluain-Muc-Nois was built by 
Flann, son of Maelechlain, and Colman Oon- 
nailech." This Colman was the superior of 
Glonmacnoise, as we find his death recorded 
in the same work, at a.d. 925, where his erec- 
tion of the church is repeated. There can be 
no question that this annal refers to Temple- 
Righ, or Melaghlin's church, as it is com- 
monly called. It has always been known by 
the name of its founder. Ware distinctly 
states, that down to his day it was used as a 
place of sepulture by the descendants of 
Maelachlin. This annal fixes the date of a 
church still in existence, the details of 
which we are familiar with, and which, in 
its day, was the Damliag, or principal 
church of Clonmacnoise before the erection 
of the present cathedral or church, known 
as Temple Dermot. The same authority 
records the erection of another church at 
A.D. 964, as follows: — "Cormac Ua Cillin, 
of the Ui Fiachrach, Aidhne, Oomarb of 
Ciaran and Ooman, and Gomarb of Tuaim- 
Greine, by whom the great church of Tuaim- 
Greine and its Gloigtech were constructed, 
sapiens et senex et Episcopus quievit in 
Ghristo." This identical church, or at least 
a part of it, is at present in existence, and 
afibrds us some opportunity of determining 
the character of the buildings erected at that 
period. It is a rectangular structure, 78 ft. 
6 in. long, and 27 ft. broad from out to out 
of walls, which are 8 ft. thick ; internally, it 
is divided into a nave and chancel, by a mo- 
dem wall which has no chancel arch, an ordi- 
nary doorway leading into the eastern end, 
which is used for the service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. This building is evidently 
of two dates. The west gable and about 
87 ft. of the flank walls are built of massive 
masonry, of rather polygonal character, but 
closely fitted. The doorway is quadrangular 
with converging jambs, built of massive 
blocks of stone the full thickness of wall; 
this door-ope is 8 ft. 1 in. wide at lintel, 8 ft. 
5 in. at sill, and is in height 6 ft. 2 in.; 
there is some appearance of a flat band or 
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ardiitrave about 9 in. vride ; it shows most 
prominent on the lintel. The qnoins of the 
west gable are finished by antes 2 ft. 9 in. 
wide on face, and 2 ft. projection ; the stones 
in the north wall are of very great size, one 
of them, which I measured, was 7 ft. long 
and 2 ft. high. The portion of the work I 
have been describing has been lately pointed 
with broad, flat mortar joints, which com- 
pletely destroys the character of the ancient 
masonry. I saw it before and after this dis- 
figurement : the contrast was wof ol. 

The remainder of the church, eastward, is 
built of neatly-squared blocks, closely jointed, 
resembling the masonry in the chancel of St. 
Gamin's, Iniscaltra. The quoins of the east 
gable are finished by f columns of 10 in. 
diameter, having moulded bases and carved 
caps, a peculiarity to be hereafter noted. 
The original pitch of the gables has been 
lowered to suit the modem roof, and a medi- 
nval tabling finishes the antes at the west end. 
There are four window-opes at the south side 
and one at the north ; all of them are rect- 
angular externally, and circular-headed inter- 
nally ; the windows in the south wall of nave 
are 8 ft. 6 in. high, by 1 ft. 8 in. wide, and 
are perfectly plain inside and outside. The 
windows of the chancel, as I shall call it, are 
8 ft. 8 in. high, by 1 ft. 5 in. wide, externally, 
and have moulded arrises ; internally, they 
are arched, with very wide splays ; on each 
jamb there is a double splay, the external 
one being ornamented with a broad band of 
triangular panels, enriched with pateras and 
the pellet, outside of which is a slender shaft 
with a carved capital. The north window of 
the chancel alone is nearly perfect ; the or- 
namentation of the south window is nearly 
defaced. The east window is a modem 
timber one. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that the 
western end of this church formed a princi- 
pal part of that erected by Cormac O'Oillen, 
in 964 ; the doorway, antie, masonry, and rect- 
angular windows, though arched internally, 
point to that date. We have then the length- 
ening of the church in masonry of a finer 
class, the introduction of the columned 
quoins, and the internally-enriched window- 



opes, the external uniformity of them with 
those of the older part being preserved, with 
the exception of the addition of an arris 
moulding. At what time this alteration took 
place we have no positive evidence. King 
Brian, no doubt, in the latter part of his 
reign, was, as I have already shown, a great 
church builder and repairer ; and we know, 
as I have already stated from the historian 
Keating, that he renewed or repaired the 
Cloicteac of Tuam-Ghreine. Now, whether the 
term here means a stonehoase, or a bell- 
house (for it will admit of either interpreta- 
tion), we can only conjecture, as it certainly 
is used in the former sense in many authori- 
ties. We have evidence that the attention 
of the monarch had been directed to this 
ecclesiastical establishment, and if the pas- 
sage merely refers to a belfry, it is not likely 
that his bounty was confined to a mere ap- 
pendage, such as that was. We have, there- 
fore, a presumption that the eastern end of 
Tomgraney church is of the age of Brian, 
but, as I have before stated, no positive evi- 
dence. Dr. Petrie has made use of the pas- 
sage in Keating as a proof that a Round 
Tower stood at Tomgraney ; and he further 
states, that the natives informed him that 
such a building stood there forty years before. 
I visited Tomgraney in company with the 
late Mr. John Windele, of Cork, in the year 
1852. One of the objects of our visit being 
to ascertain if such a tradition existed, we 
summoned a conclave of the village patriarchs, 
who all agreed in assuring us that a Round 
Tower had not been known there either in 
memory or tradition. Peter Byrne, a wood- 
ranger, aged over 60 years, " remembers the 
church from his infancy, certainly over 50 
years ; never saw a steeple or any part of a 
steeple here." Simon Hickey, a venerable 
and respectable old Protestant yeoman, stated, 
" that he frequented Tomgraney church all 
his life, and is now 86 years of age ; he never 
saw a belfry, round or square, there ; nothing 
like the tower at Holy Island (Iniscaltra). 
It could not be there unknown to him. He 
remembers a belfry on the west gable of the 
church, but it has been down these many 
years, and there never was a bell in it during 
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niB time." These statements, I think, dis- 
pose of Dr. Petrie*s assertion, that a Round 
Tower existed at Tomgraney 40 years before 
he wrote. After all, the passage has no bear- 
ing on the theory Dr. Petrie laboured to 
establish ; it rather supports the great anti- 
quity of the Round Tower which is supposed 
to have existed there, and which in Brian*s 
time was so old as to require renewal. In 
the churches which I have been describing, 
and which I have presumed to have been 
erected anterior to the eleventh century, will 
be remarked an absence of carved decoration 
(excepting where later additions occur). I 
am aware that Dr. Petrie argues for a far 
earlier use of sculpture in Irish architectural 
decoration. Thus, he assigns the elaborately- 
carved circular window of Rahin church, and 
its ornate chancel arch, to the eighth century 
— (Bound Towers, pp. 243, 4), and to the same 



period the enrichments of the arched recess 
in the Priests' church at Glendalough, and 
the chancel window — formerly in the cathe- 
dral, but now preserved only in a drawing by 
Beranger (pp. 246-50). To the same period, 
or a century later, the chancel jamb of St. 
Saviour's church, Glendalough, and the chan- 
cel arch of Temple Fineen, Clonmacnoise. 
These dates are, however, far too early, as 
can be ascertained by an examination of the 
sculptured details of the Romanesque and 
Norman churches of France and England, 
whose dates are ascertained beyond doubt. 
On the other hand, some English writers 
have asserted that the Irish had no decora- 
tive architecture before the Norman invasion, 
in the twelfth century. This appears to be 
on the other extreme ; and, as the subject is 
one of importance, I shall make it the matter 
of a separate section. 
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CHAPTER VX 



EARLY IRISH ART. 



The date of the introduction of scnlptared 
decoration into Irish architecture is no doubt 
a debateable point. English writers have 
considered it presumptuous in us to claim a 
precedence in point of time as regards its 
use. An examination of the question at 
issue, however, will shew that we are not 
without some authority for doing so. I 
freely admit that the Norman style was 
developed in the sister island to an extent 
never attempted in this country, and cathe- 
drals and churches erected there on a scale 
of grandeur far exceeding anything ever 
executed in our island. But we conceive, we 
are justified in claiming the use of sculptured 
details in our small churches, at a period 
when such do not appear to have been used in 
England, as far as existing remains evidence. 
I freely admit, that looking at the matter 
superficially, it would appear that — taking 
into account the proximity of the two 
countries, and the advent of Norman power 
into Ireland in 1152 — ^there was an undoubted 
probability that we may have been indebted 
to England for this improvement. But it 
BO happens that this nearness of the islands 
did not generate that social and friendly 
intercourse which would produce such a 
result. It is true that, in the primitive age 
of the Irish church, she sent many mission- 
aries into England, who were well received 
there, and were the means of the conversion 
of many districts of the country ; but at a 
subsequent period the Saxon church began 
to look with disfavour on the learning and 
discipline of these holy men, and with jealonsy 
on their simple and austere piety, and an 
amount of hostility was engendered that 
broke off intimate relationB between both 
* churches for a long period. This occurred 



in A.D. 664. Another obstacle was the strong 
national hostility existing between the 
Qaedhil and the Saxon--one which has never 
slumbered, and exists even to the present 
day. On the other hand, the traditions of 
the Irish always pointed to Southern Europe 
as the original home of their ancestors, and 
from the earliest ages a constant intercourse 
was maintained by them with Gaul and 
Spain — sometimes of a hostile character, and 
at others of a commercial one ; at a later 
period it assumed a religious aspect. From 
the sixth to the eleventh century the learning 
of the Scoti was proverbial on the continent, 
so was also their love of religious enterprise. 
During the above periods their missionaries 
were found in every country in Europe ; their 
love of learning was so ardent, and they 
considered it so essential to the spread of 
the gospel, that wherever they founded a 
church they also established a school, many 
of which became afterwards famous. In 
France they founded houses at Peronne, 
Toul, Poictiers, Amboise, Beaulieu, Luxeuil, 
and Strasbourgh. In Belgium, at Namur, 
Liege, Gueldres, Treves, Hautmont, Soignes, 
and others. In Switzerland, at St. Gall, and 
Seckingen. In Italy, at Tarentum, Lucca, 
Faventum, Bobbio, and Fiesole. St. Eillian 
was the apostle and martyr of Franconia; 
Yirgilius was Bishop of Saltsbnrg in 756 ; 
Modestns the first Bishop of Carinthia, and 
3t. Sedulius Bishop of Oreto, in Spain, early 
in the eighth century. The result of such a 
state of things was this, that a constant 
intercourse was maintained between Ireland 
and all parts of Christendom; numbers of 
foreigners, attracted by the fame of the 
Sootio schools, visited Ireland, and found 
their way to the great seminaries then exist- 
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ing at Lismore, Mnngrety Clonard, Lonth, 
Bangor, &c. Learned Scots also, attracted 
by the success of their conntrymen, visited 
them in all parts of Christendom, finding 
their way to Rome and Byzantium, and 
returning home to delight and instruct their 
neighbours with the wonders they had seen. 
Such a state of things could not fail to have 
had an important influence on Irish art ; and 
that it had, is evident from a study of the 
subject. The passion for ornamental deco- 
ration is traceable among the Qaedhil at a 
very remote period; one of its earliest de- 
velopments is to be found in the sepulchral 
chambers on the Lough Crew hills, whose 
megalithic sculptures have been so ably 
described by Mr. E. A. Conwell, in the Proc, 
Royal Irish Academy, vol. ix. A still further 
development is to be noticed in the sculptures 
connected with the souterrain under the 
great tumulus at New Grange ; here, carved 
on stones at the entrance, and on the building 
stones of the crypt, we find ornamental com- 
binations of well-formed scrolls, rectangular 
panels divided into triangles by diagonal 
lines, sunk lozenge panels, lines of chevrons, 
concentric circles, &c., all well executed, and 
evidently the germs of many of the ornaments 
subsequently used in illuminating MSS. To 
this last speciality of the Lish scribes is to 
be attributed the wonderful development of 
the art of caligraphy and illumination, which 
appears to have originated at an early period, 
not ascertained, and which must have attained 
a wonderful degree of excellence in the sixth 
century, when was produced that marvellous 
specimep of ornamental design, the Book of 
KeUs. It is not within the scope of my 
present subject to enter fuUy into the matter 
of early Irish art— one of so extensive a nature 
as to require a special treatment, and that 
by a very competent artist and antiquary. 

In the year 1851 the Rev. Dr. Ferdinand 
Keller, of Zurich, eminent for his taste and 
erudition, communicated a tract to the Anti- 
quarian Society of that city, entitled ** Illumi- 
natiofis and Fac-Similes from Irish Manu- 
scripts in the Libraries of Switzerland" To 
the learned Dr. Reeves, of Armagh, we are 
indebted for a translation of this valuable 



tract, contributed to the Ulster Journal of 
Archaology^ vol. viii., with a preface and 
notes, and some beautiful illustrations from 
the originals. 

Mr. J. O. Westwood, an eminent English 
palsaographer, and author of the Palaographia 
Sacra Pictoria, thus writes on Irish art : — 
** Ireland may be justly proud of the Book of 
Eells. The copy of the gospels traditionally 
said to have belonged to St. Columba, is 
unquestionably the most elaborately executed 
manuscript of early art now in existence.*' 
Again, he writes : — " At a period when the 
fine arts may be said to have been almost 
extinct in Italy, and other parts of the conti- 
nent — namely, from the fifth to the end of 
the eighth century, — the art of ornamenting 
manuscripts had attained a perfection almost 
miraculous in Ireland The inven- 
tion and skill displayed, the neatness, pre- 
cision, and delicacy, far surpass all that is to 
be found in ancient manuscripts executed by 
continental artists." 

Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, an eminent architect 
and a writer upon ornamental design, pays the 
following tribute to Irish art and artists : — 
** We freely confess, that in the practice of art 
at least, they (the Irish) appear in advance both 
in mechanical execution and originality of 
design of all Europe, and the Anglo-Saxons 

in particular In close connection 

with this (the Irish) church, existed a school 
of art remarkable for its sense of the graceful 
and the grotesque, and for its superiority in 
point of ornamental design to any other style 
of the same period. That its influence 
extended much farther than is generally 
supposed would appear certain, and not only 
did Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, the North of 
l&ngland, and Scandinavia adopt its peculiar 
system of ornament, but some of the most 
celebrated illuminated works in the various 
libraries of Europe, are now discovered to 
have emanated from that school." — (M. D. 
Wyatt's Handbook to the Byzantine Court.) 

Dr. Ferdinand Keller, of Zurich, an able 
critic on art and archsoology, in the interest- 
ing tract already alluded to, has the following 
enlogium on ancient Irish art : — " It must be 
admitted that Irish caligraphy, in that stage 
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of its development which produced these 
examples, had attained a high degree of 
ooltivation, which certainly did not resnit 
from the genius of single individuals, hut 
from the emulation of numerous schools of 
writing, and the improvement of several 
generations." Dr. Keller's description of 
the principles of Irish MS. ornamentation is 
in the main truthful, and worth quoting. He 
considers that it consists — 

1. In a single hand or numher of hands, 
interlaced diagonally and synmietrically, so 
as to form by their crossings a great variety 
of different patterns 

2. In one or two extremely fine spiral lines, 
which wind round each otiier, and meet in 
the centre, while their ends run off again, 
and form new spirals. 

8. In various representations of animals 
resembling birds, lizards, serpents, and dogs, 
which are often stretched out lengthways in 
a disagreeable manner, and interlaced with 
each other, while their tails and tongues are 
drawn out into bands. 

4. In a row of brolcen diagonal strokes, 
which form dlfiTerent systems of lattice-work, 
resembling some kinds of Chinese ornaments. 

6. In panelling, generally composed of 
triangular compartments or other geometiioal 
figures, which represent a kind of draught- 
board, or a mosaic of variegated stones. — 
{Ulster Jour, of Archaologyy vol. viii., p. 224.) 

Dr. Keller's acquaintance with Irish MS. 
art was limited. Had he a more extended 
knowledge of examples, he would doubtless 
have extended his notice of the principles on 
which Irish ornamental work is founded. I 
have thus gplven the opinions and criticisms 
of authorities entirely competent and inde- 
pendcot. I have not quoted a single native 
judgment on the subject, but that of foreigners 
of the highest reputations as art-critics. 

Having thus established the early excel- 
lence of native art, it becomes a matter of 
exceeding interest to inquire. What was its 
origin ? Was it the spontaneous emanation 
of that taste and exuberance of fancy peculiar 
to the Celtic races ? or was it founded upon 
foreign models introduced by monks or literati 
in their continental travels? Both ideaa 
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have been maintained, but the preponderance 
of evidence is decidedly in favour of native 
invention. I shaU here quote the opinion 
some recognized authorities. 

M. Digby Wyattjin his Art of Illuminating ^ 
writes : — " It is to Ireland that the rich style 
of manuscript ornamentation is due." And 
again : — " Irish art was original." Dr. Keller, 
already quoted, thus expresses himself: — 
'* On the other hand they (the Irish) must be 
regarded as the inventors of a style of deco- 
ration at once highly fantastic and extremely 
tasteful, the specimens of which, as far as 
artistic value is concerned, far excel mere 
paintings." — ( Ulst, Jour, Arch,yy. viii., p. 219.) 
That this art originated about the period of 
the introduction of Christianity, was a 
favourite theory with some, but a little con- 
sideration will shew that this could not havo 
been the case. All art is of slow growth ; 
centuries of cultivation is requisite to pro- 
duce even mediocre artists. What progress 
had England made iu the fine arts up to the 
sixteenth centary (architecture alone ex- 
cepted), with all her great advantages? 
And as a corroborative fact we find, that the 
earliest examples of illuminated work known 
to exist are by far the purest in taste, the 
richest in effect, and the most accurate in 
execution. This view has been maintained 
by Dr. Keller, whose opinion is thus given in 
the work already quoted from : — " If we 
contemplate the limited range of this Irish 
pictorial art, in its delineation either of 
actual existence or of fantastic creatures, 
such as we find it in the numerous manu- 
scripts recently discovered, it cannot be 
denied that a certain peculiar style is mani- 
fest, which maintained itself for several 
centuries without change, and which came 
to be a fixed criterion from which no artist 
ventured to deviate ; and, moreover (and this 
is especially worthy of notice), that its earliest 
productions are unquestionably the most 
perfect, whereas the latest specimens indicate 
the decline of the art. Hence we are obliged 
to assume that there had been a previous 
period of development of this style, which 
we find in Irish manuscripts to have reached 
its acme of perfection, and which presents 
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no appearance of traosition. If, as Dr. 
O'Donovan has ahewn, the execntion of the 
Book of Kells, the Irish manuscript which is 
most distinguished for its writing and illumi- 
nation, is to he referred to the sixth century, 
then certainly^ in our opinion^ the time which 
elapsed between the introduction of Christianity 
into Ireland and the appearance of Irish art is 
much too short to permit our assuming that 
this art had formed itself into such an estab- 
lished type during the interval,^' — (Ibid,, p. 
229.) The learned critic, however, in another 
paragraph, seems to hint that the Scotic 
artists caught their inspiration in a great 
degree from the hanks of the Nile. ** That 
the Irish system of ornamentation," he writes, 
'* does actually find an analogy in Eastern 
countries, is prored hy the illustrations 
puhlished hy G. Knight, in a small work on 
Egypt. We there find the serpentine hands 
o! the Irish ornaments appearing already in 
the earliest Egyptian and Ethiopic manu- 
scripts, and with a similarity of colour and 
Gomhination truly astounding." — (Ibid,, p. 
225.) It cannot be denied that the exuberance 
of fancy, versatility of design, richness and 
harmony of colour, and the patient and 
accurate manipulation, which are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of this style, cannot 
be attributed to the genius of any cold northern 
race. Hence,it is, we find that the people among 
whom it originated are, according to their 
own cherished traditions, from the far east ; 
the Scythian or Scotic migration who passed 
through Lower Egypt and Northern Africa, 
by the pillars of Hercules into Spain, and 
from thence into our western isle. That in 
the land of their final refuge they should 
have developed kindred tastes with the parent 
races still sojourning in the lands from which 
they originally came, is not very susprising. 
Hence we may in some measure account for 
the consanguinity between Irish and Egyp- 
tian art rather than from any pretended 
intercourse of Irish monks with the land of 
the Pharoahs, oi^ vice versa. Dr. Waagen, the 
celebrated German art-critic, contributed a 
paper to the 11th No. of the German Art 
J<mmal (18th March, 1860). In that paper 
the learned doctor takes an opportunity of 



recalling some statements made by him in a 
previous work, in which he attributes the 
execution of the Book of St. Cuthbert and 
other kindred manuscripts to the Anglo- 
Saxons, and states his belief that they were 
executed by Irish artists or their pupils ; and 
he gives it as his final conviction that this 
special art is due solely to the inventive genius 
of that race, as follows : — ** From the fore- 
going statements it may be assumed as a 
settled fact that the style of ornamentation 
consisting of artistic convolutions and the 
mingled fantastic forms of animals, such as 
dragons, snakes, and heads of birds, of which 
we discover no trace in GrsBco-Roman art, was 
not only invented by the Celtic people of 
Ireland, but had attained a high development. 
The extraordinary influence exercised by this 
style on the Romanic, as well as the German 
populations of the entire Middle Ages, is well 
known, and is also easily explained. It was 
introduced and spread in all directions by 
those numerous seminaries for the propaga- 
tion of Christianity which emanated from 
Ireland, and the more so, as the Irish con- 
tinued a long time to maintain a connection 
with their foundations abroad.** — {JJlst. Jour, 
Arch,, vol. viii., p. 808.) 

From all that has been adduced I think we 
may safely infer : — 

1st. — That the Irish race originated this 
peculiar style of ornamental decoration, 
which in point of fertility of invention, 
accuracy of delineation, and richness and 
harmony of colouring, was unrivalled, and 
had attained its acme of perfection in the 
6th century. 
2nd. — That taking into consideration the 
slow progress of art, we must admit that 
it had been practised in Ireland long before 
the introduction of Christianity, to the 
iconoclastic zeal of whose professors is in 
all probability attributable the destruction 
of many valuable pagan manuscripts and 
works of art. 

I have long been of opinion that the pre- 
christian civilization of the Gaedhil has been 
greatly underrated. It has, in fact, been 
denied by a modern school of Irish antiqua- 
ries from an afi^ected sentimentality that 
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attributed everything in letters, arts, &c., to 
the introdaction of St. Patrick and his 
disciples, as if Christianity wonld not achieve 
a far more glorions and difficult triumph in 
overcoming the prejudices of a civilized race, 
the influences of a long-established religious 
system, and the consolidated power of aleamed 
and astute priesthood, than by the conversion 
of an ignorant and unlettered race, such as 
those writers have indulged the habit of 
representing their countrymen to have been. 

I have before remarked, that .the germs of 
Irish ornamental art may be found in stone- 
carvings of a remote age still in existence — I 
allude particularly to the great tumulus at New 
Grange. The leading features of this won- 
drous sepulchral mound, the largest in the 
British islands, are well known. Its age has 
not been ascertained ; it was violated by the 
Danes in a.d. 862, who, according to the 
Annals of Uhter^ searched its cave, as well 
as those of the tumuli of Dowth and Enowth. 
It is mentioned in connection with the death 
of Cormac Art, which event occurred in a.d. 
2G6. 

In our oldest MSS., such as Senchus-na- 
Relec and the Dinnseanchus, Bragh-na- 
Boinne, as this assemblage of tumuli is named, 
is attributed to the Tuatha-de-Danaan, having 
been erected by them as the regal cemetery 
of this mysterious race ; in the latter named 
work the graves and monuments of individual 
celebrities of that people are indicated. The 
Tuatha-de-Danaan were the colony who pre- 
ceded the Gaedhil in the occupation of Ire- 
land, and as all our ancient MSS. agree in 
referring the construction of these great 
sepulchral mounds to them, we can form 
some opinion of their hoar antiquity, which 
may reach to a period of one thousand years 
before the christian era, and cannot be 
certainly less than five hundred. 

Brugh-na-Boinne was subsequently adopted 
as the cemetery of the Kings of Tara. Those 
who would wish to see a grfij)hic and accurate 
description of the sepulchral monuments of 
the Brugh will find such in Sir William 
Wilde's Boyne and Blackwater, decidedly the 
best book of its kind ever compiled. In the 
sepulchral chamber of the New Grange 



tumulus are to be seen a number of carvings 
on the stones used in its construction. These 
have been partially illustrated by Sir William 
Wilde in the above-named work, and by Mr. 
Wakeman in his Handbook of Irish Anti- 
quities* They have not, however, attracted 
the notice they deserve in connection with 
early Irish art. 

Particular attention has been paid to these 
carvings in a paper read before " The Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society,'' March 
1st, 1864, by the Bev. H. Estridge, on An 
Ancient Tumulus at New Grange, Ireland, I 
shall pass by his very careful description of 
the mound and its souterrain, and refer to 
his account of the carvings. The first is on 
a stone lying at the entrance of the long 
gallery. He describes it as being 10 ft. long, 
2i ft. high, and 2\ ft. wide ; rather irregular 
in shape, and having on the front face a panel 
formed of spiral coils, in two lines, enclosed 
by a border of chevrons, at the left hand side 
of which is a narrow upright panel formed of 
two interlacing chevrons (see fig. 6, plate ix.). 
In the long gallery, and about 45 ft. from the 
entrance, at the left hand side, he found one 
of the uprights carved. He says : — ** The 
pattern of the decoration was of precisely the 
same character as that on the large stone at 
the entrance." — (Oents,* Mag,, June, 1865). 
On one of the large vertical flags in the 
western recess he found a similar style of 
carving to the above, but varied in the com- 
bination of the spiral coils and chevrons. 
Kef erring to the eastern recess, he writes : — 
** The carvings in this recess are most beauti- 
ful, and require particular notice." — {Ibid,). 
He describes the under surface of one of the 
covering stones of this recess, as ** almost 
entirely covered with the same curious spiral 
decoration as occurs in other portions of the 
chamber ; some groups resembling the pattern 
on the large stone at the entrance, and others 
being like fig 2, plate ix." 

Some of the stones which have no surface 
decoration are carved on the edges in such 
patterns as figs. 8, 4, pi. ix. **A11 the carving," 
says Mr. Estridge, "in this recess is very 
regular in its design, and the whole efiect is 
very graceful and elegant, in spite of the huge 
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size of many of the etones." But the most 
singalar feature connected with this chamber 
is Uie fact that some of the most beautif ol of 
the scolptores are carved on the back of, at 
least, one of the stones ; this occurs in the 
N. recess, where one of the upright flags has 
fallen forwards. Mr. Estridge writes : — 
" Here was by far the most perfect piece of 
carving which I saw in the chamber. Its 
pattern was like fig. 1, plate ix. I think that 
there were three such groups as I have there 
represented ; beautifully regular, and as deep 
and fresh -looking as though they had been 
cut yesterday. Its position shows that it, and 
most probably all the decorated stones, were 
carved before they were built in ; but it is 
very difficult to understand why so much 
pains should be bestowed on ornamenting a 
stone which could never be seen" — (Ibid.). 1 
have thus given a description of these truly 
antique carvings, not from the pen of an 
enthusiastic Celt, but from that of a cool, 
prudent, Saxon antiquary; and we must, I 
think, concede that the Irish, at a remote 
pre-historic period, produced these surface 
carvings so elegant in design and accurate in 
execution, as to elicit the admiration of 
modem educated taste. The last fact men- 
tioned by the above-named writer disposes of 
any surmise as to tho sculptures being of a 
later date than the erection of the tumulus ; 
on the contrary, the effect of the evidence 
lies the other way ; the position of some of 
the carvings, on the back and edges of the 
stones, show that they must have been 
executed before the construction of the 
chamber, and that they had probably been 
used for other purposes previously. In the 
same manner we find Ogham-inscribed monu- 
ments used up as mere building materials in 
the construction of Bath-caves. In these 
rock-sculptures then, we see most undoubtedly 
the germs of that art for which the Irish in 
subsequent ages became so famous. These 
forms can be traced downwards in the illumi- 
nation of manuscripts, upon grave-slabs, and 
on the moiimental crosses. There is no doubt, 
however, that we can observe the influence of 
Greek and Byzantine Art upon that of 
Ireland. The early Irish Church appears to 



have had strong sympathies with the Eastern 
Churches, and Irish monks found their way 
not only to Byzantium but also to Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and the churches of Asia Minor. 
To this intercourse we can attribute the 
introduction of the Fret and Guilloche, so 
profusely used in Irish work, and with a 
variety and effect never seen in foreign works. 
Some beautiful examples of the use of the 
fret will be found on the grave-slab of St. 
Berechert {UUt, Jour, Arch,, vol. vi., p. 267). 
Tho exact age of this elaborately carved stone 
has been fixed, as the saint died a.d. 882 
(Ann, Four Mast,), Also upon the slabs of 
Suibhne Mac Maelhumai and Conaing Mac 
Conghail, given in Dr. Petrie's work, who 
identifies the first as being alive in a.d. 981, 
and the second as deceased in a.d. 821. Plates 
12 and 16 of Miss Stokes's Christian Inscrip- 
tions also exhibit good examples of its use • 
but Mr. Henry O'Neill's work on the Sculp- 
tured Crosses of Ireland is the great repertory 
for examples of carved decoration. It is 
worthy of remark that, though the Irish 
exhibited wonderful fertility of invention, 
taste, and fancy in design, the utmost 
accuracy in drawing, and of harmony in 
colouring — that peculiar class of ornament 
in which they excelled, their attempts at 
representing the human figure, either in 
painting or sculpture, were decided failures. 
They appear to have had no idea of light 
and shade, or of perspective, and very 
little of the proportion of the human sub- 
ject ; even their representations in outline 
of birds, lizards, dogs, are grotesque and 
exaggerated. In criticising ancient works 
of sculpture in Ireland we must take into 
account the weather, wear of ages, and other 
defacements they have undergone. Probably 
could we have seen the monumental crosses 
at Monasterboice, Eells, or Clonmacnoise 
fresh from the workmen's hands, we would 
be led to form a higher idea of their executive 
skiU than we can from the worn and damaged 
remains now existing. 

As the architectural student is frequently 
at a loss for examples of early Irish orna- 
ment, I would point out for his information 
the following soaroes : — ^Mr. Henry O'Neill's 
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great work, T?ie most interesting of the Sculps 
tured Crosses of Ancient Ireland ; by the same 
author, The Fine Arts and Civilization of 
Ancient Ireland ; Owen Jones's Orammar of 
Ornament, plates 68, 4, 5 ; Mr. J. 0. West- 
wood's Palaographia Sacra Pictoria ; Mr. 
Henry Noel Humphrey's Illuminated Works of 
the Middle Ages ; Dr.Petrie's Round Towers; 
Miss Stokes's Christian Inscriptions, now pub- 
lishing, two parts issued, and which bids fair 



to be a valuable contribution to our monu- 
mental arohsBology ; Dr. Ferdinand Keller's 
monograph already alluded to (VUter Journal 
of Archaologg, vol. viii.) ; Dr. John Stuart's 
great work, The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, 
published under the auspices of the Spalding 
Club, is also of great value to the student of 
Gaedhelic ornament. The Rev. J. G. Cum- 
ming's Runic Crosses of the Isle of Man may also 
be studied, as their ornamentation is Irish. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE ROMANESQUE PERIOD. 



Dr. Petrie has assigned by far too early a date 
to the introdnction of sculptured decoration 
in Irish architecture; his ascription of the 
ornamental features in the churches of St. 
Flannan, at Killaloe ; of Rahin, King'sCounty; 
and of St. Saviour's, Glendalough, to the 
eighth and ninth centuries, cannot for a 
moment be sustained. 

We have not the slightest evidence that 
either in England, Normandy, or Germany, 
carved decorations such as we find in the 
above-named examples were in use at the 
periods stated. On the contrary, the evidence 
of existing buildings in those countries, the 
dates of which have been established from 
documentary evidence, and which exhibit 
similar features, go to prove no earlier date 
than late in the tenth or early in the eleventh 
century. But as I have shewn that Ireland 
was in advance of the rest of Europe in the 
art of ornamental design and illumination, 
and in monumental sculpture, and as there 
was an earlv and constant intercourse of 
literati and ecclesiastics between Ireland and 
the continent, and particularly with Germany 
and Northern Italy, we may safely surmise 
that certain features of the Lombardic style 
may have been introduced into this country 
in the tenth century, even before the Norman 
style became prevalent in France. It must, 
however, be admitted that the Romanesque 
was not fully developed in our island until 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that do- 
Telopment exhibiting many kindred features 
with the Norman of France and England, 
but having also peculiarities distinctively its 
own. That the earliest attempts at archi- 
tectural decoration amongst us should be 
founded in some degree upon the art-prin- 
ciples already practised, is but reasonable to 



expect ; and we have some evidence that 
such was the case : thus we find an example 
of perhaps the very earliest type in the 
primitive church of St. Dairbhile, County 
Mayo. The doorway of this edifice is built 
of large blocks of stone, the jambs converg- 
ing, and the arched head in two thicknesses, 
each cut out of a single stone ; on one of the 
jamb-stoncs, under tbe spring of the arch, 
we find a car\'ed panel of interlaced ornament 
of intricate design. — {Routul Towers, p. 318.) 

Again, an example of the use of the same 
decoration is to be found in the doorway of 
the church on White Island, in Lough Erne. 
This church is of an ancient type, the exist- 
ing masonry, of very superior character, 
being built of large blocks of squared stone, 
but not in regular courses, and presenting 
many examples of interlocking as usually 
met with in very old masonry in this country. 
The doorway is in the south side, and is 2 ft. 
8^ in. wide at bottom, and 2 ft. G in. at 
springing of arch ; it is semicircular-headed, 
the arch having plain mouldings crowned by 
a label consisting of a broad fillet and a line 
of pellets under it. Each jamb has two 
shafts, the capitals of which have plain abaci, 
the bells being ornamented on each face with 
a panel of interlaced work. Here, while the 
general design of the doorway is of foreign 
type, the converging jambs and the ornamen- 
tation are decidedly native. This doorway 
has been illustrated by the late Mr. G. V. 
DuNoyer, in the Journal of the Kilkenny 
ArchflDological Society, vol. for 1860-61. 
(See plate xi.) 

The Church of the Monastery at Glenda- 
lough is sometimes named the Priory of St. 
Saviour. When I visited this interesting 
building, in June, 1858, I found it in a 

F 
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iiielancholy state of dilapidation, and could 
scarcely make out its plan ; heaps of stones, 
masses of masonry, the debris of the fallen 
walls matted with noxious shrubs and rank 
grass, impeded my labours : I was, however, 
enabled to effect my intentions. I traced 
out the plan of the church, which had a nave 
41 ft. in length and 20 ft. 4 in. in breadth, 
clear of walls, which are 4 ft. thick : hence, 

1 infer, it was originally stone-roofed. The 
door and windows have disappeared, as the 
walls in no place exceed H ft. in height, and 
in some parts are level with the ground. At 
the south side of the nave, at its eastern end, 
are the remains of a small porch projecting 
5 ft. 8 in. from the wall of the nave, and 
being 8 ft. wide, clear of walls, which are 2 ft. 
thick, and about 8 ft. in height of which are 
standing. The chancel I found to have been 
14 ft. in length and 11 ft. 8 in. in breadth, 
clear of walls, which are 4 ft. thick on the 
flanks and 8 ft. 6 in. on the gable. In all 
stone-roofed buildings the flank walls will 
usually be found thicker than the gables ; 
the converse being the case in mediaeval 
churches. The chancel arch is down, and 
the carved arch-stones are profusely scattered 
about. One of the jambs is perfect, with the 
excc2)tion of the capitals ; it had three orders 
of shafts, the innermost being 12 in. diameter, 
the outermost 6^ in. ; the intermediate one 
was a triple shaft ; the bases and plinths all 
vary in design, and are carved. There is no 
trace of the east window, as the gable is 
levelled to the original sill, a portion of the 
string on which it rested remaining. There 
are two square recesses in the south wall and 
one in the north, but no evidence of a piscina. 
Great credit is due to Dr. Petrie for having 
preserved to us in his valuable work the 
ornamental features of this building. He 
states that the chancel was originally stone- 
roofed, the lUhris of which (for it had fallen 
inwards) was cleared out by Mr. Hayes, of 
Avondale, in 1770, when a stone bench was 
found at the east end, from wall to wall, 1 ft. 
8 in. broad ; and at a distance of 2 ft. in front 
of it, an isolated stone altar, 5 ft. in length, 

2 ft. 11 in. in breadth, and 4 ft. in height, — 
this was subsequently destroyed. — (Round 



Towers, p. 258.) The capitals of the larger 
columns shew human heads, the hair being 
drawn out and worked into interlaced patterns 
(flg. 1, plate xn.) ; others are formed of semi- 
circular panels of fretwork (flg. 2, plate xn.) ; 
the abacus is heavy, formed of a square 
and chamfer ; the bases are all carved, and 
of varied design, and exceedingly curious for 
their singularity (see figs. 8, 4, plate xn.). 
A number of other stones were exhumed by 
Dr. Petrie from the mass of rubbish ; some 
of them appear to belong to the chancel arch, 
others seem to have been the ornamental 
internal jamb-stones of windows, and are 
interesting as examples of native ornament, 
chaste and beautiful (see flgs. 5, G, plate 
XII.). I think it will be admitted, that the 
ornamental decoration of this little edifice 
was not indebted either to Normandy or 
England for its inspiration, but was derived 
from native sources. 

TIMAHOE. 

The Bound Tower of Timahoe, in the 
Queen*s County, is of exceeding interest on 
account of its doorway, which is a remarkable 
illustration of the early Roumucsquc iu this 
country, as also for the evidence it affords of 
reparations made at various dates in the 
building. Having myself carefully examined 
this structure, I am enabled to lay before 
my readers some particulars not previously 
published. It stands within a few yards of 
the S.W. comer of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which is a modern biiUding ; it rises 
from a base of three plinths or offsets, the 
first having a height of 18 in. and a projec- 
tion of 11 in. ; the second, 9 in. by 8i in. ; 
the third, 7 in. by 3i in. ; the circumference 
above the third offset I found to be 57 ft. 
8 in. ; the height to the eave of conical roof, 
85 ft. — the latter is imperfect, the top and a 
portion of the west side being gone. Stand- 
ing a short distance east of the tower, and 
carefully examining it, I found that it shewed 
different classes of materials and workman- 
ship in its construction. About 9 ft. in 
height from the ground is built of limestone, 
which is the prevailing material in the 
locality ; from thence to a height of about 
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85 ft. it is constmcted of a dark bnif-colonred 
grit or freestone, not found in the immediate 
locality, bat met with in the form of boulders 
on a townlaud named Aghowna, about 1\ 
miles from Timahoe, as I was informed by 
Mr. Daniel Byrne, an educated and intelli- 
gent farmer resident there, and author of a 
history of the King*8 County. The work- 
manship of this portion is more regular than 
that of the base, being built of courses of 
varying heights, the joints of the blocks 
being vertical and horizontal, carefully 
wrought, and in some parts fitting with the 
greatest nicety ; in this portion is the door- 
way. The remainder of the tower is built of 
limestone rubble-work, of good quality, but 
much inferior to the freestone work. The 
base evidences considerable antiquity^ looks 
much worn and crushed, and shews many 
patches of repairs ; several blocks of the 
freestone appear inserted, as if renewing older 
work. The doorway, to which oar attention 
is particularly called, faces nearly east ; its 
sill is 13 ft. 9 in. from the ground. Dr. 
Petrie makes it 15 ft. : it is not more than 
what I have stated. It has been profusely 
illustrated by that gentleman in his Round 
Towers, and also by Mr. Wilkinson, in his 
PracticiU Geology ami Ancient Architecture of 
Ireland, It is constructed of the same free- 
stone as the middle walling of the Tower, 
being built in courses of small blocks, finely 
jointed, none exceeding 9 in. high; each 
jamb has four piers supporting a corre- 
sponding number of arches ; the angles of 
these piers are formed into slight shafts, and 
all have richly carved caps. The external 
piers, which with their arch form a projecting 
architrave to the door, have capitals showing 
human heads, with curling moustache and 
beard, the hair being drawn into interlaced 
patterns, as at St. Saviour's, Glendalough ; 
the bases are composed of human heads and 
an ornament like an hour-glass. The arch 
on the front face is plain, being marked only 
by a couple of incised lines, but the sofiet 
has an enrichment, consisting of a series of 
flat discs separated by two pellets. The 
second order of piers have capitals similar to 
the last, but in a finer state of preservation. 



They are exceedingly characteristic, and I 
have shown one of them from a drawing by 
Dr. Petrie (fig. 1, plate xi.). The arch over 
this order is enriched by a chevron cut in on 
the angles, as in many Norman examples ; 
there are no bases to these piors. The third 
pier is of small dimensions, the torus large, 
and having a cap showing a human head, 
having foliage for hair and whiskers at one 
side, and at the other a head of a perfectly 
Egyptian typo (see fig. 2, plate xi.) ; the arch 
over this order has an indented chevron under 
a square. The inner piers have plain caps, 
consisting of a square and deep chamfer, 
with a necking ; upon the chamfer is a simple 
incised line ornament; the corresponding 
arch has a plain torus on each angle and a 
chevron incised on the soffet ; the bases of 
the tori, or angle-shafts, are very curious, 
being of a bulbous form, such as we find in 
many Hindoo examples. 

I have been thus particular in describing 
this doorway, as a characteristic example of 
a development of the Romanesque style, 
peculiarly Irish. Dr. Petrie seems disposed 
to assign to it an antiquity beyond what it is 
entitled to ; he WTites : — " Though I cannot 
in this, as iu the preceding instance, adduce 
any historical evidence in support of the 
antiquity of the doorway, — for I should be 
afraid to venture on ascribing its erection to 
the time of St. Mochna, the original foimder 
and patron saint of Timahoe, who flourished, 
not indeed in the fifth century, as Archdall 
erroneously states, but in the sixth, — yet it 
will, I think, be seen that it presents no 
architectural features difiering from those in 
the doorway of the Round Tower of Kildare, 
which are not obviously derived, like the 
latter, from the debased Roman architecture 
of the Lower Empire, and which it would be 
hazardous in the extreme to deny may be of 
a very early age, — earlier, at least, than any 
Norman examples of the kind noticed as 
remaining in England." — [Round Towers, p. 
236.) Referring to the learned doctor's 
argument respecting the age of the doorway 
of Kildare Tower, I find that, after an elabo- 
rate disquisition, he assigns its age to the 
latter end of the eighth or the commence- 
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uieni of the ninth eentniy (p. 280). To thiB 
judgment I can by no means tssent. The 
doorway of Kildare Tower is a thing of shreda 
and patches ; portions of a doorway belong- 
ing to some other edifice, it has been remored 
from lis original po<ntion, and has been 
inserted in the tower at a later period* Any 
practical architect or bnilder can readily 
ascertain this. To endeaTonr therefore to 
establish the age of the doorway at Timahoe 
by reference to that at Kildare, is futile, 
more particularly as the learned doctor has 
not established any date for the doorway of 
Kildare Tower. The incised chevron may 
be almost of any age, but the moulded, 
indented chevron has not been found in 
any building earlier than the tenth cen- 
tury, and I cannot believe that this door- 
way is of an earlier date than the eleventh. 
It has been asserted that it is altogether 
an insertion. This may be the case, as 
there is not a single stone of its dressings 
bonding into the tower walling ; the joints 
of the external piers are one over the other, 
the stones very small, and simply butting 
against the masonry of tower ; in fact, the 
door-case could this moment be taken out 
and replaced without injury either to it or 
the fabric. Had this doorway been built up 
with the freestone work, it would most cer- 
tainly have been bonded into it by such 
careful masons as the Irish then were ; and 
if the upper part of the structure had been 
built at the same period, the builders would 
most certainly have given some ornamental 
finish to the windows, to make them accord 
in some measure with this elaborate door- 
way. But such is not the case ; the window- 
opes are of the following forms : — ^At about 
80 ft. from the ground is an ang^ular-headed 
window, facing S. ; at about 40 ft., facing 
W., is a breach where a window once was ; 
at about 50 ft., facing N., a quadrangular ope 
of rude form and workmanship. 

There were four opes in the attic storey, 
as usual facing N.S.E. and W. ; two of them 
are perfect, and shew the inclined jambs, 
being semicircular- headed outside and 
angular-headed inside ; those to the S. and 
W. are damaged on the outside, but the 



inside awgnV^ heads are visible. From an 
examination of this structure it is quite 
evident that a portion of the lower storey is 
of great age. Limestone is far more durable 
than freestone; to produce its present 
appearance it must have been many centuries 
old, before the latter was used in what cer- 
tainly appears to be a reconstruction of the 
tower. We have then the limestone base of 
an ancient structure, the upper portion of 
which was worn by age, or shattered by 
storms or lightning; a rebuilding on that 
ancient base in a softer material, and a finer 
class of workmanship ; we have then another 
lapse of time, the upper and more exposed 
■ portion of the tower becomes weather-worn 
and unsafe, is taken down or falls down, and 
is rebuilt in limestone as a more durable 
matenal, and the conical cap reconstructed. 
Now as to what periods we could assign 
these reparations, we have not a shadow 
of historical evidence; we can only draw 
an inference, that even the latest must 
be of a remote period, as we find repro- 
duced in it the exact details of the oldest 
towers, the stone spire, and the peculiar 
form of windows, and even these features 
have materially suffered from age and weather 
wear. The story of the doorway would 
appear to be this, that early in the eleventh 
century — a period remarkable for the revival 
of church architecture in Ireland — a handsome 
church had been erected at Timahoe in prox- 
imity to the tower ; that the builders of the 
church adapted the former as a belfry, and 
finding that its severe and simple outUnes 
and details were incongruous with the new 
edifice, they removed the original archaic 
doorway and substituted the very elaborate 
one now before us, and which I have 
described. Had this doorway been constructed 
at the period of the rebuilding of the tower, 
surely the designers of such a beautiful piece 
of work would have finished the window- 
opes in somewhat of a similar style, and not 
have constructed them in the rude archaio 
manner of the primitive age. Should it be 
reasoned, why did they not also alter the 
windows as well as the door ? The answer is 
obvious, the latter was easily got at for the 
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pnrposes of alteration, but the windows being 
at a great height were a far more difficult 
task, and being oat of the direct view and 
minor features, were not considered so objec- 
tionable in connection with the new erection. 

In my last chapter I have stated it as my 
opinion, that the Romanesque style was in- 
troduced into Ireland before it had been 
practised in England and Northern France. 
That opinion I had formed independently, 
from an examination of a great number of 
ancient buildings in this country, and from 
the study of examples of Irish Art in various 
publications and MSS. A similar view has 
been advanced by Dr. Petrie, and as he has 
preceded me on this subject, it may appear 
that I but echo his sentiments ; it is however 
gratifying to my own mind to know, that my 
views were formed before I read the passage 
in that gentleman's work. Opinions thus 
independently formed, and conclusions ar- 
rived at, claims for them some consideration. 
I think it due to that learned antiquary to 
give his views in his own words : — 

" In the opinions which I have thus haz- 
arded, — so opposite to the generally, if not 
universally, adopted conclusions of eminent 
historical antiquarians, as to the civilisation 
of the Irish previously to the Danish irrup- 
tions, and still more, of architectural anti- 
quaries, as to the antiquity of ornamental 
architecture in the British Islands, — I am 
sensitively aware that I am running the 
greatest danger of being deemed rash and 
visionary. But confiding, as I do, in the 
honesty of my purpose, which is solely to 
enquire after truth in a spirit of candour, 
such anticipations present to me no terrors ; 
and I feel confident, that those best qualified 
to judge of the difficulties of my undertaking 
will not censure the expression of opinions, 
however novel, which are ofiered for con- 
sideration in such a spirit, and which, even 
if erroneous, being based on evidences which 
I submit to be tested by the learned, must 
equally tend to the discovery of truth, as if 
they had been themselves incontrovertible. 

« Impressed, as I am, with the conviction 
that the style of architecture variously de- 
nominated by antiquaries Romanesque, Tud- 



esque, Lombardic, Saxon, Norman, and Anglo- 
Norman, belongs to no particular country, but 
derived from the corrupted architecture of 
Greece and Rome, was introduced wherever 
Christianity had penetrated, — assuming vari- 
ous modifications, according to the taste, 
intelligence, and circumstances of different 
nations, — I think it is only natural to expect 
that the earliest examples of this style should 
be found in a country super-eminently distin- 
guished as Ireland was for its learning, and 
as having been the cradle of Christianity to 
the north-western nations of Europe, in the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. 
Neither should it, I think, be a matter of 
wonder that more abundant examples of this 
style, though on a small scale, — such as might 
be expected in a kingdom composed of many 
petty and nearly independent lordships, — 
should remain in Ireland, than in those more 
prosperous and wealthy countries, in which 
such humble structures would necessarily give 
place to edifices of greater size and grandeur. 

'*The supposition that the style of archi- 
tecture exhibited in some of the Irish Round 
Towers — as shown in the preceding instances, 
and in many of the churches, of which I shall 
presently adduce examples — was derived from 
the Anglo-Normans, is one in the highest de- 
gree improbable : in the general form, size, 
and arrangement of these Irish churches there 
is to be found as little agreement with the 
great Norman churches, as there is in our 
Round Towers with their square ones. An 
equal and a more important dissimilarity 
will be found in their ornamental details ; 
and I must greatly deceive myself if those 
exhibited in the Irish churches will not be 
acknowledged as indicating an antiquity far 
less removed from the classical model.'* — 
{Round Towers, pp. 237, 8.) 

While I have already subscribed to the 
general views of this subject taken by Dr. 
Petrie, I have been obliged to dissent from 
his application of it to the particular examples 
he has referred to in support of it. His error 
consists in carrying the Hibemo-Romanesque 
period back to a date too early by nearly a 
couple of centuries, as I have shewn at the 
commencement of this chapter. 
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▲RDFSBT. 

Tho distinctive character of Irish ecclesias- 
tical architecture is particularly noticeable 
in the church of Temple-na-Hue at Ardfort, 
County Kerry. Ardf ert or, as it is named in 
old documents Ardart, or Ardert, was once a 
town of historic importance, and the seat of 
a bishopric ; it is now dwindled to a miserable 
village, having nothing to attract a traveller's 
notice save the ruins of its ancient buildings. 
Some writers have supposed that Ert was 
the first bishop, as it is expressly stated 
that St. Brendan, when a youth, studied 
under Bishop Ert or Ilert, in his native 
country of Kerry — (Harris's Ware, vol. i., p. 
518) ; ^cnce Ardert, the high place of Ert. 
The more probable derivation, however, is 
from Fearty a grav4, a tomb ; a word which 
enters into the composition of the names of 
many places in Ireland. In the Irish annals 
we fijid this locality almost invariably named 
Ardfert-Brendan, to distinguish it from 
Clonfert-Brcndan. According to all eccle- 
siastical writers, St. Brendan of Glonf ert and 
Ardfert are one and the same person. After 
having studied under Bishop Ert he left his 
native place and went into Connaught, where 
he subsequently founded a noble monastery 
at Clonfert, on the banks of the Shannon, 
about eight miles from Portumna; he is 
stated to have died, after an eventful life, at 
Annadown, in Galway, at the age of 94, on 
May IGth, a.d. 577 ; from him Brandon moun- 
tain in Kerry is named. Previous to his 
death he visited Brittany, staying some time 
with Gildas, who was then living in that 
country. It is recorded he there founded a 
church called Ailech, stated by Lanigan to 
have been the ancient Alectum, of which St. 
Maclovin was bishop ; the see of which was 
subsequently removed to St. Malo. For 
other events in the life of this remarkable 
man consult Lanigan's EccL Hist,, and Gol- 
gan's Act. Sanct. For the bishops of Ardfert 
see Harris's edit. Ware. The architectural 
remains at Ardfert consist of the ancient 
Romanesque church of Temple-na-Hue, the 
cathedral, an edifice of the 13th century, but 
evidently built on the site of a more ancient 



church, a small portion of which is incorpo- 
rated with the later work ; a small 15th 
century church named Temple Griffin, but 
stated to have been erected by one of the 
Fitzmaurices of Lixnaw, probably for a mor- 
tuary chapel — the above form one group, all 
situated within the cemetery. In Mr. 
Crosby's demesne at Ardfert, a short dis- 
tance from the cathedral, are the remains 
of a monastery founded in 1253 by Thomas 
Fitzmaurice, lord of Kerry, for Conventual 
Franciscans, which shall be hereafter de- 
scribed. 

TEMPLS-NA-HX7B 

stands about thirty yards N.W. of the 
cathedral ; it originally consisted of a nave 
and chancel ; of the nave, the principal 
part of the walls are standing, though 
much dilapidated. It is in length 86 ft., 
in breadth 21 ft. 8 in., clear of walls, 
which are 17 ft. in height where perfect, 
2 ft. 9 in. thick on the flanks, and 3 ft. 2 in. 
on the gables; hence this building could 
not have been stone-roofed. The masonry 
is of hammered rubble — stones of all sizes 
being used, but no spawls ; the material 
principally limestone, with a few blocks of 
red sandstone. The quoins of the nave 
have the peculiarity of being finished with 
f attached columns, which are elliptical on 
plan, the stones coursed, from 9 to 13 in. 
high, and tailing considerably into wall, right 
and left ; the caps, three of which remain, 
are carved with human heads and interlaced 
work. Over these caps, on the gables, are pro- 
jecting imposts (see fig. 4, plate xiv.) ; along 
the flank walls, on a level with the top of caps, 
there is a string-course, consisting of a square 
and hollow, the latter enriched with a cone- 
shaped ornament of many sides, set close 
together, with grotesque heads under square 
blocks at intervals. The west gable is high- 
pitched; near the apex is a narrow semi- 
circular-headed window-ope. The doorway 
is in this gable, semicircular-headed, of 
small dimensions, being but 2 ft. 10 in. wide, 
and 5 ft. 7 in. to the springing of arch. It 
is perfectly plain, with the exception of a 
square architrave 14 in. wide, which projects 
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boldly, and has upon its outer edge a label 
monlding terminating in grotesque heads, 
and enriched with the conical ornament 
already described. (See plate xm.) The 
windows appear to have been fonr in nnmber,' 
if we are to judge by the breaches in the 
north and south walls ; of these one only is 
perfect — it is at the eastern end of the south 
wall, while a portion of the jamb of another 
is to be seen in the north wall. 

The perfect window-ope is but 9 in. wide, 
and 8 ft. high on the outside ; internally it 
is splayed, both on jambs and sill, to such an 
extent as to be 2 ft. 3 in. wide, and 5 ft. 8 in. 
high. The arrises of the internal jambs are 
moulded, outside of which is an architrave 
enriched with square patents in low relief, 
of different designs, separated by narrow 
panels ornamented with the pellet. E xternally 
tins window shews traces of ornamentation 
of a similar character, but much weather- 
worn and damaged. The chancel has disap- 
peared, small portions of the wall remaining 
connected with the east gable. The 
chancel arch is much dilapidated, the 
jambs were square and plain, supporting 
three orders of arches, all enriched with 
earring; the two outer rings are partially 
preserved, and exhibit ornament of n pecu- 
liar character. The imposts consist of a 
square and chamfer — the square enriched with 
an ornament which I can scarce describe, but 
which can be understood by ti^. 1, pi. xiv.; the 
chamfer has the same enrichment as the door 
label. The two external rings of the chancel 
arch are enriched with mouldings and sculp- 
tured details, both on faces and offsets, in low 
relief, of a curious bat pleasing character. 
These enrichments do not spring directly 
from the imposts, the rings being plain for a 
height of about 2^ ft. above them. 

The architectural student cannot fail with 
being struck by the singularity of the style 
of this curious little edifice — so different from 
what he has been accustomed to meet in 
buildings of a similar age in other countries. 
The quoin shafts, the impost termination of 
the barges, the enriched eave-string, the pecu- 
liar ornamentation of the window and chancel 
arch, are all features not to be met with in 



the Norman architecture of France or Eng- 
land as far as I have been able to inquire, 
and must, therefore, have been derived from 
other sources, if not the result of native 
design. The quoin shafts are a feature 
peculiar to a class of churches in this country 
which seem to be of nearly one age. I have 
met them at Clonfert, Tomgraney, and 
Monaincha. Fergusson shows this feature on 
the angles of the octagonal apse of the church 
at Alet — the only example I know of. In 
this instance, however, they are used in the 
upper storey, are of classical proportions, and 
support a cornice of classical design — {Hand- 
book of Areht,, p. 603). I made a set of mea- 
sured drawings of this building in 1849. At 
that time it was in fair preservation, the door- 
way was nearly perfect, as also the quoin 
shafts. The window in the west gable was 
also perfect ; since then, I regret to say, it 
has suffered wanton injury. The courses 
of the shafts have been pulled out on the 
western quoins ;■ most of the hood moulding 
of the door has been removed, and the window 
in the west gable has disappeared, leaving an 
unsightly breach, while the gaps in the flank 
walls have increased. An expenditure of 
forty or fifty pounds, at the period I speak 
of, in pinning the walls and restoring a few 
bits of the ornamental work then missing, 
would have preserved this interesting struc- 
ture for many years to come ; but though 
there were clergy of all denominations and 
wealthy land-holders in the locality, none had 
the taste or patriotism to put forth a hand to 
save this monument of the taste and piety of 
a remote age from ruin, or even to prevent 
the ignorant peasantry from detaching the 
quoins and ornamental stones to place them 
over the graves of their recently interred 
friends — a common custom in Ireland, that 
has caused the dilapidation of her ancient 
buildings more than the cannon of Cromwell, 
or the fanaticism of his soldiery. Mr. Arthur 
Hill, architect, of Cork, has published a set 
of drawings of this church, with three photo- 
graphic views. The drawings are faithfully 
and carefully executed, and the photographs 
are all that can be desired. The details on 
plate XIV. are reduced from Mr. Hill's plates. 
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Fig. 1. — Elevation of impost of pier, and 
portion of chancel arch. 

2. — Section of chancel arch. 

8. — Ornament of impost enlarged. 

4. — ^Angle column shewing cap, &o. 

5. — Portion of inside window jamb. 

6. — Section of entrance door-head. 

Unfortunately we have no record of the 
erection of this edifice. That in its day it 
was the principal church of Ardfert there can 
be no question, from the care bestowed on its 
construction and its ornamental details. Its 
age may be approximately surmised by the 
fact that it was succeeded by another 
Romanesque church which, in its turn, gave 
way to the thirteenth century cathedral, the 
walls of which are still standing, and shew 
at the western end an incorporation of a por- 
tion of a more ancient edifice, which stood 
partially on the same site. Thus we find in 
the N. W. comer of the present building a 
Romanesque doorway, with some remains of 
arcading at each side. From this we would 
infer, that the church, now called Temple- 
na-Hue, being found too small, a large church 
was erected on the site of the present cathe- 
dral in a later development of the Romanesque. 
This, in its turn, being found inadequate to 
the wants of the diocese, made room for the 
present building. Yet with that reverence 
with which ancient churches were then re- 
garded, and which I have seen exhibited in 
many similar instances, they incorporated a 
feature of the loved old church in the new 
edifice, even at the risk of injuring the sym- 
metry of the latter. 

Our historical notices of Ardfert are few. 
We find the following in the Annals of the 
Four Masters : — ^At a.d. 1089, the burning 
of Ard-fearta. At a.d. 1179, the burning of 
Ardfert-Brendan. There are many notices 
of the deaths of distinguished ecclesiastics 
connected with this place ; but nothing that 
throws any light upon the erection of the 
buildings, the monastery alone excepted. 

BATHAIN. 

This church is situated in the Eing*s 
County, about three miles west of Tullamore, 
in the parish of the same name. It is still 



used for the worship of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The nave presents no feature 
of interest, but the chancel claims our parti- 
cular attention. It is a small stone-roofed 
structure with an over-croft, and appears to 
have undergone some alterations. The 
original east window is gone ; but the chancel 
arch, which appears to be an addition when 
the nave was added, is a feature of much in- 
terest. The jambs shew three piers on each 
side, the angles of which are rounded into 
slender shafts. These piers have highly^ 
enriched capitals composed of human heads, 
the hair flowing in interlacements, and cover- 
ing the bells of the caps. The abacus is bold 
and effective, and enriched with a line of 
small pellets, and a sort of ball-flower orna- 
ment under its projection. The angle shafts 
have curious bases of a bulbous form. 

The piers support three plain semicircular 
rings of finely- worked masonry without any 
ornament. The enrichments of this interest- 
ing feature are faithfully delineated by Dr. 
• Petrie {Bound Towers, p. 240), who has 
happily preserved in his accurate drawing the 
grave and quaint expression of the carved 
heads, which, despite of their worn and injured 
state, exhibit no mean skill in their sculptors. 
Dr. Petrie classes the carving on these 
capitals with that on the caps of the doorway 
of Timahoe Round Tower. The former are, 
however, more chaste and beautiful in design, 
and of better workmanship, preserving the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Irish 
type of Romanesque. But by far the most 
interesting feature in this church is a circular 
window in the gable, which lit the overcroft. 
It is 7^ ft. in diameter out and out of its 
ornamental frame. The external ring is a 
flat band enriched with pellets set close toge- 
ther ; within this is a broad band with three 
lines of chevrons, incised, each line enriched 
with small pellets. The triangular spaces 
formed by the external line are filled with 
knot-work and a sort of suckle ornament. The 
inner edge shews the indented chevron, each 
indent enriched with a pellet. The window 
proper consists but of four circular orifices 
about 9 in. diameter, each set in the angles of 
a square. The object of this rare feature 
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was eerUinly omament and not light, and no 
man of cnltiTated taste can look at it without 
admiring the inTentiye genius and chaste 
fancy that coold invest so simple an object 
with such a garniture of pure architectural 
omament at once beautiful and appropriate. 
Surely those who have charged the Irish race 
of the period preceding the Norman Conquest 
with barbarism and ignorance of all art, have 
done them gross injustice, and exhibited their 
own lamentable ignorance of the history and 
monuments of the people whom they thus 
maligned. This window has been most accu- 
rately illustrated in Round Towers^ p. 241, 
the author of which has assigned the erection 
of this church to the middle of the eighth 
century, but without giving any authority. 
A church was founded here towards the end 
of the sixth century by St. Oarthach, some- 
times named Mochuda, who was afterwards 
the first bishop of Lismore. His connection 
with Rathain appears to have ceased in a.d. 
680, as about that time he and his brethren 
were expelled from the monastery by the 
prince of that district, Blathmac, son of Aedh 
Slaine, monarch of Ireland. From that 
p^od the Irish annals are silent until a.d. 
768, when the Four Masters record the obit 
of "Fidhairle Ua Suanaigh, Abbot of 
Bathain." To this eminent personage Dr. 
Petrie seems disposed to attribute the erec- 
tion of the church I have been describing ; 
but, as I have before stated, without any 
authority. The ornamental details of this 
edifice, though of an early Romanesque type, 
cannot date, certainly, before the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century. 

There are two smaller churches at Rathain 
in a state of ruin. One of them is remark- 
able for a very chaste and beautiful doorway 
of small size, the jambs of which are inclined 
and enriched with a shaft at each side, having 
capitals of synmietric design, the bells being 
Anted as in many Norman examples, and the 
abaci bold and effective. The lower member 
of the semicircular head is most effectively 
carved into an indented chevron on the angle, 
the triangular spaces of which, both on the 
face and soffet, are filled with enrichments. 
The arch is crowned by a boldly-moulded 



label terminating in those curious reptile 
heads, half snake,half dog, so often met with in 
Irish sculpture and illuminations. This door- 
way has all the characteristics of twelfth 
century design. It is illustrated in Round 
Towers, p. 244. Dr. Petrie gives its dimen- 
sions as 2 ft. 9 in. wide at bottom, 2 ft. 6 in. 
at top, and 5 ft. 4 in. to the springing of arch. 
The bases are moulded, and one of them has 
a serpent twininp; round the mouldings. 

CL0N7EBT. 

Clonf ert, a parish, and anciently a bishopric, 
is situated in the barony of Longford and 
County of Gal way. The church, formerly 
the cathedral of the diocese, is situated not 
far from the Shannon, and within three miles 
of Eyrecourt and nine of Portumna. This 
place owes its reputation originally to St. 
Brendan, the sou of Finlogha, as we find by 
an entry in the Annals of tlie Four Masters, as 
follows : — " Cluain-Fearta was founded by 
St. Brenaiun." In the Annals of Ulster we 
have the following at a.d. 663 : — " In this 
year Brendan founded the church of Cluain- 
fcrta,'* but we find the same entry also at 
A.D. 657. The Annals of Chnma^noise re- 
cords it under a.d. 662. Brendan, the son 
of Finlogha, was of the Munster race of Cian 
the sou of Fergus (as I have stated in an- 
other place). His life was an eventful one ; 
his death is recorded in the Ulster Annals at 
A.D. 676, and also in those of the Four Masters 
at the same date, where it is stated that he 
died at Enaghdune on May 16th, and that 
he was interred at " Cluainferta-Brenainn," 
Ware states at the age of 93. Clonfert is de- 
rived from Cluain, a meadow or a retired 
spot, and Feart, a grave. In the Annals the 
place is invariably named after the saint, 
Clonfert of Brendan, Here this eminent man 
founded a church and a school of learning, 
which afterwards became famous. He does 
not appear to have been the first bishop of 
the see, as he is invariably styled abbot. 
The first bishop appears to have been Moenu, 
whose death is thus mentioned in the Ulster 
Annals at a.d. 671: — ** Moenn, bishop of Clu- 
ainferta of Brendan rested ;' his obit is also re- 
corded in the Four Masters at a.d. 670, where 
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he is named St. Maeineann ; his festival is on 
March the let. The various annals contain 
nnmerous notices of the obits of abbots, 
bishops, and learned men connected with this 
place, but nothing that can throw light on 
the history of its ancient remains. The 
cathedral appears to have been subjected to 
the usual disasters of all religious establish- 
ments in this country. It was burned in a.d. 
744, 842, 1015, 1045, 1164, 1179, and plun- 
dered in 949, 1081, and 1065 ; at a.d. 1541, 
the Four Masters record the destruction of 
the great church and monastery. The 
great church, however, was not destroyed, 
as it exists to this day, and no part of it 
appears later than the fifteenth century. 
The Annals of Innisf alien has the following 
interesting notice of this place at a.d. 824 : — 
" A council of the men of Ireland in Glonfert 
Brendan, and Nial son of Aedh, king of Tara, 
gives tribute to Phelim, son of Griffin, for 
Phelim was that day full monarch of Ireland, 
and so sat that day in the cathedral (chair) 
of the abbot of Glonfert." A few years after 
a calamity befell the church of Brendan, as 
we find in the same annals at a.d. 852 : — 
" Earl Tomar destroys Glonfert, so that 
Brendan killed him three days after his re- 
turn to camp." 

At this period the coasts and harbours 
swarmed with the pirate Northmen, who 
sailed up the large rivers in their flat-bot- 
tomed galleys and plundered the country at 
each side, with an especial eye to the reli- 
gious houses. The attack on Glonfert and 
death of Tomar is detailed in ** The Wars of 
the Gaedhil with the Gaill," and as it de- 
scribes one of many such incidents occurring 
at that time in Ireland, it may be of interest 
to the reader ; it is given under the year a.d. 
858 : — ** There came after that Ossill, son of 
the king of Lochlainn, with another fleet, and 
the greater part of Erinn was plundered by 
them. These two fell by the men of Erinn ; 
and this Ossill, with five hundred men along 
with him, fell by the men of Erinn in Mum- 
hain in one day. It was in that year that 
Golphin, and the fleet of Dun Medhoin, were 
destroyed at Gen-Gurraig ; and the slaughter 
of them was continued from Gen-Gurraig to 



Lismor, and numbers of them were killed by 

Rechtabrat, son of Bran It was in 

that year that Earl Tomar was killed by St. 
Brendan three days after he had plundered 
Gluain Ferta. It was in that year that Aedh 
Finnliath, son of Niall, gained a battle over 
them at Loch Febhail, where there fell 
twelve hundred heads of them in one spot ; 
and all their wealth, and all their jewels, 
were taken." There is some little confusion 
in the chronology of these annals, as might 
be expected, for we find that the Chronieon 
Scotorum, in its short and pithy account of 
this transaction, has it under the year 848, 
as follows :~" A battle gained by Olchobar, 
king of Mumhan, and by Lorcan, son of 
Gellach, with the Lagenians, over the Gen- 
tiles, at Sciagh Nechtain, in which Tomrair 
Earl, tanist of the king of Lochlann was 
slain and twelve hundred along with him." 

The Gathedral of Glonfert, like others of 
its class in Ireland, is of very moderate di- 
mensions and of simple arrangements. It 
consisted of a nave with a western tower in 
the centre, a chancel, and transepts branch- 
ing nearly at the centre of the nave, with a 
sacristy at the north side of chancel. 

Hie Nave, — The entrance is at the west end 
under the tower ; it forms a slightly project- 
ing porch with a high-pitched gable, and, con- 
sidering its age, is in a fine state of preserva- 
tion. Its original dimensions were 5 ft. 8 in. 
wide, clear of inside jambs at bottom, and 4 ft. 
8 in. clear of ditto at springing of arch, its 
height being 7 ft. to top of capitals ; width 
from out to out of external piers 18 ft. 4 in. 
at base. By these dimensions it is evident 
that in the construction of this beautiful 
portal, the ancient tradition of inclining 
jambs was preserved. The door-head has 
six orders of arches, resting upon a similar 
number of jamb-shafts and piers at each 
side. Three of these shafts are circular, and 
two semi-octagonal — these, with the external 
and internal rectangular piers, have richly- 
sculptured capitals, having square abaci with 
dogs' heads in the hollow under, the bells 
shewing grotesque heads — human and animal 
— with a variety of interlaced work. The 
entire surfaces of the piers and jamb-shafts 
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are oovered with an amazing variety of orna- 
ment, shewing a marvellons fertility of in- 
vention. Being incised, much of it is worn 
and defaced, but the design of every separate 
member can be discerned. The bases are un- 
fortunately buried in the earth, and cannot at 
present be described. The external member 
of the arch is a boldly projecting label, carved 
an over in an interlacing pattern, the termi- 
nations of which are composed of grotesque 
animals resting on the capitals of the external 
piers. The next order is enriched with a line 
of semi-globes (close set), their surfaces 
carved into a variety of leaf patterns, very 
pleasing and ingenious. The next has an 
undercut moulding with a line of enriched 
circular pateras. The next is composed of 
circular pateras and fiat rings in bold relief, 
all richly carved. The next order has a 
cable pattern on the arris, the surface being 
ornamented with oblong pateras of varied 
design, and deeply undercut. The next has 
a torus on the arris (undercut), with a line of 
dogs* heads of large size, close set, and repre- 
sented as biting the torus moulding. These 
heads are remarkably well cut, and exhibit a 
wonderful variety of expression. The inner 
member finishes with an enrichment of 
leaves. It is to be remarked, that the sofiets 
of every member, as well as the faces, are 
carved ; in fact there is not a square inch of 
any portion of this beautiful doorway with- 
out tiie mark of the sculptor's tool, every bit 
of the work being finished with the greatest 
accuracy. Some of the heads of the capitals 
have a strong resemblance to those from the 
chancel arch of Tuam Cathedral. The gable 
is of very acute pitch. The barge course is 
carved on the edge into a double rope -mould- 
ing springing from animal figures (nearly de- 
faced), and terminating at the apex in a 
finial composed of three human heads. The 
tympanum over the door-head has an arcade 
of five semicircular-headed panels, having 
moulded arches springing from small shafts, 
with caps and bases, all originally enriched 
with carving, now much defaced. The arched 
heads have each a human mask, the whole 
enclosed between two carved stringcourses. 
The upper space is divided into triangular 



panels by diagonal lines of flat mouldings. 
These panels are alternately filled with 
human heads and foliage in very bold relief. 

An alteration has been made in this door- 
way by the insertion of an additional mem- 
ber to both jambs and arch, consisting of a 
square reveal and external chamfer. The 
chamfer is broad, and shews two ecclesiastics 
carved in low relief, standing upon brackets, 
holding pastoral staves. They are not 
mitred, but wear round flat caps. Their 
costumes, accurately delineated, difibr. These 
figures are 21 in. in height. A running 
stalk, with a Tudor leaf, occupies the rest of 
the jambs and arch, finishing at the crown 
with an angel having outstretched wings, 
evidently fifteenth - century work. This 
alteration narrows the door to 8 ft. 8 in. 
wide. It is executed in limestone, while the 
rest of the doorway is a fine, hard, reddish- 
gray grit-stone. The inside pier of the 
original work still remains, and is carved all 
over. 

I have been thus minute in describing 
this beautiful porch, which, in point of de- 
sign and execution, I have not seen excelled 
by any similar features in these islands. Ho- 
manesque and Norman porches and door- 
ways, of course, exist of grander proportions, 
but not exhibiting the fertility of invention 
and beauty of design that this does. I had 
to relinquish my intention of making a draw- 
ing of it — nothing but photography could 
accurately represent the wonderful variety 
of its ornaments. This doorway has been 
thought to be an insertion, on account of the 
tower being erected over it, but such is not 
the case. A careful examination will show 
that it never has been disturbed since its first 
erection. The tower is rectangular on plan, 
with an embattled parapet. It is divided 
into three stages by two chamfered string- 
courses. The first stage has no light ; the 
second has a two -light ogee-headed ope under 
a square moulded label on each face ; the 
third has a narrow rectangular ope on each 
face. This tower has evidently been built 
within the body of the nave, its front wall 
resting on the original west gable. At each 
side of doorway is a narrow ogee-headed 
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lancet. The flank walls terminate in square 
buttresses, which appear to me to be such as 
are usually found on ancient churches. 

The nave measures 54 ft. in length, and 27 
ft. 6 in. in breadth, clear of walls. All the 
existing window-opes are modem ; the north 
transept is gone ; the walls of the south tran- 
sept stand. They were connected with the 
nave by pointed arches haying two chamfered 
members resting on chamfered piers which 
have moulded imposts, the inner arch mem- 
ber springing from moulded corbels. The 
remaining transept measures 22 ft. by 22 ft. 
clear of walls, which are 2 ft. 6 in. thick. 
It was lighted by a narrow semicircular- 
headed ope 8 ft. high and 9 in. wide exter- 
nally. These arches are built up and mo- 
dem windows inserted. The chancel arch 
is 12 ft. wide ; it also is pointed ; it has 
two chamfered members ; the piers also are 
chamfered, and have a carved impost. On 
the jambs of these piers are carved some 
curious devices, as angels bearing scrolls 
under canopies, in sunk panels ; and a mer- 
maid with the traditional comb and a cir- 
cular mirror. The inner member of the arch 
springs from corbels, composed of angels 
bearing shields. All the nave work is of 
limestone, and is well executed. The chan- 
cel measures 27^ ft. in length, and 22 ft. in 
breadth. It is evidently the oldest part of this 
church, and is remarkable for its beautiful east 
window (see plate xv.). This interesting fea- 
ture is a couplet of semicircular-headed opes, 
measuring 8 ft. high from sill to soffet, and 
but 12 i in. wide externally, while internally, 
owing to the great splay of the jambs, they 
are 7 ft. 6 in. wide. It is built of a dark 
close-grained limestone of great hardness 
and durability, in courses of from 7 in. to 16 
in. in height, most of the stones being the 
entire breadth of jamb, which is 5 ft. on the 
splay. The angles are moulded internally 
and externally; the splays have each two 
semicircular-headed panels; the inside sills 
finish with a string, upon which rests the 
moulded bases of slender shafts, having 
carved caps, from which spring the arch 
members. The design of this window is ex- 
ceedingly chaste and beautiful, the mould- 



ings simple and effective, and the workman- 
ship superior to anything I have seen either 
of ancient or modern times. The mouldings 
are finely wrought, and the jointing of the 
stone-work so close that I cannot believe 
they were ever worked by tools. There is no 
appearance of mortar joints, the ashlar must 
have been rubbed on their joints to make 
such close work. In the south wall of chan- 
cel are two windows (square-headed) with 
labels ; they are of perpendicular character, 
are of different dimensions, and set at differ- 
ent levels. There is also a square recess or 
aumbry in south waU, dose to east end, 18 
in. by 16. in., and 12 in. deep ; there is no 
piscina. 

It is quite evident that the chancel and the 
porch are of different dates. The east win- 
dow is of the same type as that of Temple 
Righ, at Clonmacnoise, the date of which I 
have been able to fix. It is more ornate in 
the use of mouldings, and shews slight at- 
tempts at carving in the caps and bases of 
its slender shafts ; it may, therefore, be of 
somewhat later date, perhaps the latter part 
of the tenth or commencement of the eleventh 
century. The grand portal, on the contrary, 
is one mass of carving of the richest and 
most varied design, and was probably erected 
in the twelfth century. Ware, in his account 
of this see, is disposed to assign its erection 
to Bishop John, an Italian, who succeeded in 
1266, and resigned in 1296. He writes : — 
'* He is reckoned amongst the principal bene- 
factors of his church of Clonf ert ; and per- 
haps the fair frontispiece at the west end of 
the church, adorned with a variety of statues 
of excellent workmanship, was buUt by him.'* 
— (Ware on Clonfert,) The venerable anti- 
quary is, however, wrong in his surmise, the 
work is certainly a century earlier, and I 
am disposed to assign it to Peter O'Mordai, 
a Cistercian monk, and the first abbot of 
Boyle, when that order (but recently intro- 
duced) had their home at Grelachdinach. 
The J finals of Boyle, at 1161, state, that in 
this year the Cistercians established them- 
selves at the above-named place ; and that 
Peter O'Mordha was its first abbot. He be- 
came bishop of Clonfert, and was drowned in 
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the Shannon, as is recorded in the AnnaU 
of the Four Masters at a.d. 1171. The in- 
troduction of the Cistercian order gave a 
great impetus to ecclesiastical architecture, 
as I shall more specially allude to hereafter. 
All their principal ahheys were erected in the 
Romanesque style, and I am therefore dis- 
posed to belicTe, that Bishop O^Mordha or 
More erected a nave to this cathedral in a 
yery rich style, which was subsequently in- 
jured and partially rebuilt in the latter end 
of the fourteenth or commencement of the 
fifteenth century, when this portal was pre- 
served with the west gable. There are many 
interesting sepulchral memorials let into the 
floor of the building — some entire, some frag- 
mentary, many defaced. I copied a few, 
which, to rescue from the oblivion to which 
they seem destined, I here desire to place on 
record. Under the tower is a slab bearing a 
Calvary Cross, in relief, the arms and head 
terminating in fleurs-de-lis ; the inscription : 
— *' Hie Jacet Dno Joes et Ricard^ Callanan^ 
Phici qui hunc tumula fieri fecerilt et J C 
S Obiit 18 Mar., 1612 I H S Maria." Near 
it is another slab with a floriated cross, part 
of which is hidden by a receptacle for coal ; 
it is inscribed <' # # # Rogerus Horan 
pre opus sue tivis hue tumulu sibi acrose- 
reis suis feci fieri ano doni 1616." In the 
floor of the nave is a slab inscribed to Bridget 
Shirley, " She died at Clonfert on Christmas 
day 1698." 

At the north side of chancel is a sacristy, 
entered by a small pointed doorway ; it 
measures 24 ft. by 18 ft. clear of walls ; it is 
covered by a pointed vault, and is lighted by 
ft couplet window in the north gable of modem 
character. In this apartment I found a frag- 
ment of a slab, incised with a beautiful cross 
of early type, bearing the name of bectain, 
in Irish characters. Another slab hsa the 
following : — 

HIC JACIT CVrVS • VIRTVTI 
BVS MVNDV8 * INDIGNV8 ' FY 
IT • ANNA DESMYNIER 
ES * CONIVX • CHARA 
CAROLI • RENIRY * FLIA 
LVDOVICI • DESMYNIER 
ES • OLIM CIVITATIS * DVB 



UNI * PRAETORIS QVA 
VLTIMA * DIE * XBRIS AN 
NO 1702 MORTALITA 
TEH * PRO * DfMOBTALIT 
ATE MVTAVIT, 

I have no doubt, were this church and the 
cemetery around it carefully examined, that 
many interesting memorials would be dis- 
covered. 

TUAM. 

The first church at Tuam appears to have 
been founded by St. Jarlath, the son of Loga, 
an eminent missionary of the primitive church 
of Ireland, to whom the spread of the gospel 
in the province of Connaught is mainly at« 
tributable. He flourished in the early half of 
the sixth century, and Colgan gives the date 
of his death at a.d. 640, but upon no autho- 
rity. Ware, with his usual caution, thinks 
that the date has not been ascertained. 
Usher places him fifth in the second order of 
Irish saints; and as this order commenced 
with the reign of Tuathal the Acceptable, 
who ascended the throne a.d. 584, we have 
some grounds for fixing the period in which 
he lived and laboured. His biographers re- 
present him not only as a zealous and ardent 
preacher of the gospel, but as an ecclesiastio 
of great learning and natural talents. He 
founded, as was then the custom, a monastic 
school at Tuam, in the County Galway, an- 
ciently known as Tuaim-da-Ghualann, which 
became famous not only in his own day but 
for ages after. St. Brendan, of Clonfert, is 
stated to have studied in this seminary under 
its eminent founder. The successors of St. 
Jarlath are not named as bishops until 1085, 
when we have a record in the Annals of Four 
Masters of the death of Aedh Ua h^Oisin, 
who is there stated to have been Archbishop 
of Tuam. Before his time they are named 
abbots, see a.d. 776, 879, 900, 1082. We 
have few historical notices of this place of any 
importance ; the Chronicon Seotorum contains 
no mention of it ; the Annals of Four Masters 
has a number of incidental references, but of 
no material interest, excepting the usual 
burnings and devastations noted at a.d. 1187, 
1155, 1164, and the obito of some of its digni« 
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taries, from 1065 down to 1602. Many years 
after the death of St. Jarlath his remains 
were sought for ; his hones were placed in a 
silver shrine of exquisite workmanship, and 
deposited in a chapel at Tuam, from thence 
called Teampuil-na-Scrin» or the Church of 
the Shrine. Turlough O^Connori king of 
Ireland ahdut a.d. 1140, founded here the 
priory of St. John the Baptist, for Augusti- 
nian Canons; and Ware states, that under 
the archiepiscopacyof Cathal O'Duffy, a great 
synod was held at Tuam in a.d. 1172, at 
which time three churches were consecrated. 
That a cathedral of some importance ex- 
isted at Tuam we have some means of ascer- 
taining, though no portion of the ancient 
fahric now exists, with the exception of two 
features. When Dr. Petrie wrote his valu- 
ahle work, the chancel of a Romanesque build- 
ing was standing connected with a nave of 
late mediaeval date to which it formed a porch. 
The cathedral has been rebuilt, and I am 
happy to find that the Romanesque arch of 
the chancel and the beautiful east window 
have been preserved to the same uses in the 
new structure. The chancel, as described by 
Dr. Petrie, was 26 by 26 ft. out and out of 
walls, which were 4 ft. thick. Its principal 
features were its arch, which was 15 ft. 8 in. 
wide, clear of jambs, and 16 ft. high to soffet. 
It was composed of six orders springing from 
an equal number of shafts at each side. The 
arch members are all richly carved, as shewn 
on plate xvi., which represents a portion of 
the detail from Dr. Petrie^s work. The most 
interesting feature, however, is the form and 
ornamentation of the jamb-shafts; these, 
with the exception of the external ones, are 
engaged pillars, having capitals richly orna- 
mented with interlaced patterns and gro- 
tesque heads under a moulded abacus, which, 
on the external piers, was continued as a 
stringcourse. Two of the caps from Dr.Petrie*s 
work are shewn on plate xvi. The use 
made of the guilloche is noteworthy, and the 
general design evidences considerable origi- 
nality, having no prototype in French or 
Anglo-Norman architecture. The bases of 
the columns are moulded, having a torus and 
a double plinth. The east window is a trip- 



let, having semicircular-headed opes ; the in- 
ternal piers, arches, and jambs being pro- 
fusely enriched with ornament, incised, and 
consisting of panels of interlaced work (dia- 
mond-shaped panels filled with foliage), 
human heads, and other subjects in great 
variety ; a richly-carved label surmounts the 
whole. If we judge by the fragments that 
remain (for both chancel, arch, and east 
window, are much mutilated), the original 
church must have been a very richly-finished 
work, and of unusual size for the period. 
Dr. Petrie ascribes its erection to the Abbot, 
Aedh O'Hoisin (Heshen), who assumed that 
office in 1128, and became archbishop in 
1150. This, however, is but conjecture. The 
name of this distinguished ecclesiastic, with 
that of a contemporary king of Connaught 
(Turlough O'Connor), is to be found on the 
base of the ancient cross at Tuam ; but this 
does not make him the builder of the cathe- 
dral, though Dr. Petrie seems to consider it 
a sufficient reason. Another eminent cleric 
of the same name, who was also an arch- 
bishop of Tuam, died a.d. 1085. — (AnnaU of 
Four Masters.) The date of the original 
building was probably late in the eleventh or 
early in the twelfth century. 

MONAINCHA. 

These interesting remains are situated in 
the County Tipperary, and within three nules 
of the town of Roscrea, in the parish of Cor- 
bally. As the name indicates, it is, or rather 
was, an island in the centre of a bog, which, 
having been drained in the present century, 
is now good and profitable land, and Mon- 
aincha has ceased to be an island. It has 
also been named Inis na m*Beo, i.e., Insula 
Viventum, a superstition having existed in 
remote ages that no person could die on the 
island, such was its reputation for sanctity. 
In the Annals of the Four Masters it is 
named Inis-Locha-Cre. Our earliest record 
of this place is in connection with St. Co- 
lumba, under whose invocation an abbey for 
monks of the old Culdean order was founded, 
and whose festival was formerly celebrated 
there on the 15th June. According to Alle- 
mande, its founder was St. Dorcan, in the 
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seventh century. It subsequently became a 
priory of the Regular Canons of St. Augus- 
tine, dedicated to the B. Y. Mary and St. 
Hilary, at what precise period I have not 
been able to ascertain. In the Ulster Annals 
we have recorded the death of " Elarius 
ancorita et scriha Locha Oreay^ under a.d. 
806. In the Annals of Clonmacnoise he is 
named Hilarius, and his death noted at a.d. 
804. According to O'Clerey's Calendar his 
festival was observed in this place on the 7th 
September ; his death is also recorded by the 
Four Masters at a.d. 802, reete 807, where he 
is designated as " Elarius, anchorite and 
scribe of Loch-Crea." 

In A.D. 921 the Danes of Limerick attacked 
and plundered this place, and carried off as 
a prisoner Flaherty, son of Inmainen — {Four 
Masters), The same authority gives us, at 
A.D. 1119, the death of Fearghal of the 
island of Loch-Cre, a " venerable senior and 
a select soldier of Christ " ; and at 1138, the 
death of Malepatrick O'Drugain, chief lector 
of Armagh, while on a pilgrimage to this 
place. The annalist syles him " paragon of 
the wisdom of the Irish " and " head of 
council of the West of Europe in piety and 
devotion," and at 1143 the death of Macraith 
OTidan, head of the island of Loch-Cre. 

GiralduB Cambrensis, who came to Ireland 
in 1185, as preceptor and secretary to King 
John, then Earl of Morton, mentions this 
place in the following terms : — ** In North 
Munster is a lake containing two isles: in 
the greater is a church of the ancient religion ; 
and in the lesser, a chapel, wherein a few 
monks called Culdeos devoutly serve God. 
In the greater, no woman, or any animal of 
the feminine gender, ever enters but it im- 
mediately dies. This has been proved by 
many experiments. In the lesser isle no one 
can die : hence it is called ** Insula Yiven- 
tum," or the island of the living. Often 
people are afflicted with diseases in it, and 
are almost in the agonies of death ; when all 
hopes of life are at an end, and that the 
sick would rather quit the world than lead 
longer a life of misery, they are put into a 
little boat and wafted over to the larger isle, 
where, as soon as they land, they expire — 



(Top, 2, 0. 4, p. 716). Archdal, in his Mon- 
asticon Hibsmicum, gives an interesting 
account of this place, which he appears to 
have visited, and describes as follows: — 
" The monastery of Monaincha, situated 
almost in the centre of the great bog of 
Monela, in the Barony of Ikerin, and about 
three miles south-east of Roscrea, was origi- 
nally an abbey of Culdean monks, under the 
invocation of St. Columba, whose festival 
was formerly celebrated here on the 15th of 
June. The situation chosen by these re- 
ligious was very singular. The island whereon 
the monastery is built consists of about two 
acres of dry ground ; all the surrounding 
parts being a soft morass, scarcely accessible 
by human feet, and yet, on this isle stands 
the remains of a beautiful edifice, not large, 
but constructed in so fine a style, and with 
such materials as excites our wonder how 
they could have been transported thither. 
The length of the church is 44 ft., the width 
above 18 ; the arches of the choir and the 
western portal are semicircular, and adorned 
with a variety of curious mouldings ; the 
windows were contrasted arches, such as 
appear over the west entrance to the church 
of St. Edmondsbury, Suffolk, but they are 

decaying, and some have fallen down 

To the east of the abbey church is a small 
oratory, but no vestige of monastic dwellings 
can be found on this isle, save only the 
abbey and the abbot's room adjoining it, 
which was over the cellars, and but small." 

Some changes have taken place at Mon- 
aincha since Archdal wrote — ^the bog has dis- 
appeared, the churches no longer stand on 
an island, a good dry road leading direct to 
it. The elevation of this road is on a cause- 
way, and the general contour of the ground 
evidences, however, that, before the drainage 
of this locality, the churches must have been 
all but inaccessible to foot passengers. 

Islands have been places of favourite re- 
ligious resort in all ages, the objects sought 
being retirement, seclusion from the vulgar 
eye, the enveloping of the rites and cere- 
monies of religion with an air of mystery, 
the tabooing, or making sacred, a certain 
limited space of ground, surrounded and 
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purified by the deansing element of water. 
Hence we find, that among the polished 
Greeks, certain islands were speciallj set 
apart for the worship of certain diyinities ; 
thus, Delos was sacred to Apollo, Gythera to 
Venus, 8amos to Juno, Chios to Bacchus, 
Rhodes to the Sun, Crete to Jupiter. The 
Hindoos had also their sacred islands, as that 
of Elephanta, or Salsette, near Bombay. 
All the islands in the Ganges were held in 
great veneration; they even formed arti- 
ficial islands in lakes and ponds, and erected 
temples thereon. The Egyptians followed 
the same practice. One of the grandest of 
their sacred buildings stands on the island of 
PhilsB ; they also constructed artificial islands 
for the erection of their sacred places. Near- 
chus, the admiral of Alexander the Great, in 
the account of his voyage, mentions several 
sacred islands in the Indian Ocean. Diony- 
sius Periegetes, mentions a cluster of islands 
in the German Ocean, opposite Britain, to 
which the wives of the Amnitaa repaired 
annually, to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus. 
The Temple of Hercules was built on an 
island near Cadiz. The British Druids made 
Mona, or Anglesea, their sacred isle, as is 
evident by many passages in the writings of 
the Welsh bards. We can, indeed, infer as 
much from the account given by Tacitus of 
its invasion and conquest by Suetonius Pan- 
linus, the lieutenant of Claudius in Britain. 
In Ireland, the veneration for islands pre- 
vailed to a remarkable extent ; of our coast 
islands, the most singular in this respect are 
Scellig, Yalentia, and the Blasquets off 
the County Kerry ; Bishop's Island, County 
Clare ; the Arran Isles, County Galway ; 
Innisboffin, St. MacDara's, ArdoUean, and 
Innismurray, off the coast of Connaught ; 
Torry, on the northern coast, and Ireland's 
Eye on the eastern. All the above-named 
are esteemed sacred, have the remains of * 
ancient churches upon them, and are the 
subjects of many weird traditions, pagan as 
well as christian. Certainly the most re- 
markable among them is Scellig-Michael, so 
named in old documents. It is situated in 
the Atlantic, about eleven miles off the coast 
of Kerry, and is a precipitous conical rock. 



rising 900 feet aboye the sea. Here, as fiu. 
back as the seventh century, a society of 
ascetic monks fixed themselves. How they 
contrived to exist is a mystery, as for months 
together (in winter) the place is inaccessible. 
It became, however, a place of pilgrimage, 
and thousands, from all parts of Ireland, 
flocked thither, deeming it highly meritorious 
to put even a foot on the island ; this custom 
continued up to the present century. It is 
curious that St. Michael's Mount in Corn- 
wall, St. MichaeFs in Brittany, and Scellig- •> 
Michael, should have been dedicated to the 
same saint, and should have serpent or dra- 
contine legends connected with them. It is 
equally curious that these three high places 
of serpent-worship should be found in Celtic 
districts. The inland waters of our island 
are even more remarkable for their sacred 
islands; thus, at or near the mouth of the 
Shannon we have Scattery Island (Tnnis- 
Oathaigh)t with its seven churches. Round 
Tower, and curious serpent legends, also a 
place of pilgrimage. Higher up, at Killaloe, 
we find St. Molua's Island, with its stone- 
roofed church and Patrician legends. Higher 
up again we have Inniscaltra, with its seven 
churches and Round Tower, also a place of 
pilgrimage. In the enlargements of the same 
river, above Athlone, named Loch Bo-Finne 
and Lough Bo-Dearg, t.«., the Lake of the 
White and Red Cow, as well as in Lough 
Righ (the King's Lake), and Lough Key, we 
find numerous sacred islands containing re- 
mains of churches, and rich in curious tra- 
ditions. Lough Derg, with its sacred island, 
a world-renowned place of pilgrimage from 
the earliest ages, to which devotees from all 
parts of the continent came, and of which an 
account was written by Raymond, Count de 
PerriUaux, a knight of lUiodes, who came 
thither on a pilgrimage in 1896. Loughs 
Neagh, Erne, Corrib, Mask, and the Lakes 
of Killarney, all have their sacred islands : in 
fact there is scarcely a river or lake island in 
the country on which we will not find traces 
of this sacred appropriation, either in pagan 
or christian remains, or in the traditions of 
the people. 
The island of Innis Cathaigh, in the Shan- 
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non, opposite Klrnsh, is remarkable for the 
nnmber of cnrioiis traditions connected with 
it. I haye already alluded to its churches 
and Round Tower. St. Senan, who lived in 
the fifth century, appears to have been the 
patron saint of this island. Tradition states 
that preyious to his time it was infested by a 
picutf a serpent or dragon, that swam across 
to the mainland, and devastated the country, 
destroying not only flocks and herds, but 
human beings also. Our saint boldly crossed 
over to the stronghold of the dreaded animal, 
exorcised and drove him out of the island, 
far away into the Atlantic, and he was never 
more heard of. This remarkable feat is com- 

• 

memorated by a ^one, on one side oi which 
is inscribed directions to pilgrims for the 
giving df their rounds ; and on the other, a 
figure of St. Senan, driving before him a 
nondescript animal covered with scales^ 
having a double-forked tail and serrated 
back, the saint being armed With an instru- 
ment like a trident, under which is the fol- 
lowing : — " St. Synan and the angel casting 
out the amphibious beast out of the blessed 
island^** Our saint, when he got rid of the 
piasti erected a monastery and filled it with 
monks ; but made a strict rule, that none of 
womankind should be allowed to set foot on 
the sacred isle. This tradition is commemo- 
rated by Moore in his well-known Irish 
Melody of ** St. Senanus and the Lady.'^ 
This connection between the woman and the 
serpent is remarkable. The entire legend 
refers, beyond doubt, to the existence of 
serpent- worship in Ireland. The island was 
dtfubtless a seat of that worship which was 
overthrown by the preaching of St. Senan. 
In the serpent Gultus of the old world, the 
women took a remarkable part, as they 
affected that particular worship^ and were 
fhe principal devotees at the temples, hence 
probably the anxiety of our saint to pre- 
vent them from continuing their resort 
id an island so identified with their former 
BuperstitionSi In Isenberg and Erapf's 
flwcount of Abyssinia, we have a most re- 
markable coincident account of sacred lakes 
and islands in that country^ A native priest 
ef Shoa informed them that lakes were the 



I residences of evil spirits; that iii the pro- 
vince of Mansa is a holy well that cduld duly 
be used on the ilnniversary df its patron 
saint, as th^re is a serpent ill it which would 
destroy the intruder (p. 412). In the lake of 
Haik is a sacred island, called in the Amhara 
language the Hill of Thunder, on which is a 
cdnvent. No woman is allowed to set foot oii 
the isldnd ; the wives of the mdnks reside oH 
the mainland ; no bird, or animal, is allowed 
to be killed on it. Tradition asserts that it 
was, in ancient times ^ inhabited by a serpent 
who was worshipped by the people of the 
surrounding country, until Abuna Balama 
Quasiab converted the inhabitants to Chris* 
tianity. In all probability the worship of thd 
serpent continued for some time, as it is 
stated; that Abuna Yasoos (who came 400 
years afterwards) blessed the lake aiid 
island, expelling all the evil spirits who 
dwelt there, and who took to flight and estab- 
lished their residence in Lake Ardbibo. — 
{Ibi(L) 

Andther remarkable coincidence between 
Gaedhclic and ancient eastern traditions is 
to be found in connection with the Bivei^ 
Lee, the source of which is in a small moun- 
tain lake called Gougane Barra ; a serpent, 
whose lair was in this lake, infested aU thd 
neighbouring country. St. Fin Barr, who 
founded his first church at Cork, having 
heard of the evils inflicted on the people^ 
proceeded to their deliverance, and, enga- 
ging with him in a severe conflict, put 
him to flight ; the jnast rushing out of the 
lake, made towards the sea the nearest 
direction, which he reached at the har- 
bour of Cork, cutting through the country 
as he passed, a trench, which is now thd 
Biver Lee. The same legend exists respect- 
ing the Ase (a river of Asia Minor), anciently 
named the Orontes. This river rises in 
Caelo- Syria, and, passing through the dis- 
tricts of Apamea and Antioch, falls into thd 
sea near Seleucia, a part of its course being 
undergroimd. According to Strabo, thd 
ancient name of the river bad been Typhon. 
He states, that in his day a tradition existed^ 
that Arimes being in conflict with Typhon 
the serpenti defeated him, and that the latter^ 
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in his frantic efforts to escape, farrowed the 
ground, and so formed the bed of the rirer. — 
(Straboj b. xvi., c. 2.) 

That MonaiQcha had been a favoarite 
retreat of the priesthood in pagan times, is 
highly probable ; the lonelj islet in the lake, 
embosomed in dense woods, is jnst the spot 
suited to gloomy rites, and to impressing on 
the minds of the votaries a superstitious awe 
and reverence suitable to the purposes of 
priestcraft. Though the lake no longer 
exists, the place has a remarkably lonely and 
secluded aspect, that at once impresses the 
mind of the visitor, and induces an undefin- 
able feeling of quietude and awe. 

The only ecclesiastical remains now exist- 
ing at this place are the ruins of a Homan- 
esque church. It stands nearly in the centre 
of a raised piece of ground of an irregularly 
circular form, from 80 to 90 feet diameter, 
and is enclosed by a rubble stone-fence from 
4 to 5 ft. high, the internal ground being 
level with the top of fence. The proprietor 
has caused a wooden gate and stone steps to 
be placed at the west side, for the con- 
venience of visitors. The church consists of 
a nave and chancel ; the masonry is of a 
superior class of rubble, the stones large, 
hammer-dressed, and not many spawls used ; 
the material is of a reddish gray grit-stone 
found at Ballaghmore, about two miles dis- 
tant. The nave measures 82 ft. 9 in. by 16 
ft. 8 in. clear of walls, which are 2 ft. 8 in. 
thick, averaging from 11 to 12 ft. in height. 
The entrance is at the west end by a very 
fine doorway, of a size unusual in churches 
of the size and period, being 4 ft. 8 in. 
wide, clear of inside jambs, and 7 ft. 3 in. 
high to spring of arches. The jambs are 
vertical, and consist of three piers, the ex- 
ternal one semi-hexagonal, the next square 
with a bold torus on the angle, the inside 
square. The impost was a square and cham- 
fer, now nearly worn away. The fronts of 
the piers, as also the sides, were richly 
decorated, with incised ornamentation, now 
BO much defaced as to be difficult to describe. 
The arch members were also richly carved 
on the fronts and soffets, but are now much 
defaced ; the whole was crowned by a bold 



label moulding also oanred. The character of 
the ornamentation is of a pure Romanesque 
type, and has not those distinctively native 
features found in other examples. This fine 
doorway has been much injured. Since my 
first visit — ^in 1851 — ^most of the stones of 
the inner pier of the left-hand jamb have 
been broken away, I should say deliberately. 
Over the west doorway, near the apex of the 
gable, is a small window-ope with an angular 
head. The nave was lighted by three win- 
dows at the south side ; two of these form a 
couplet, the centre pier of which (internally) 
is finished by a light double shaft, and the 
arrises of the jambs by single ones ; the 
heads of these opes are gone. The third ope 
is nearer the east end of nave, and is only 
2 ft. 6 in. high, and 7 in. wide externally, 
with large inward splays. The jambs and 
arched heads are very carefully built, but 
the character of the ope is quite distinct from 
that of the other window-opes (see plate xvn.). 
The chancel measures but 9 ft. 2 in. from 
west to east, and 8 ft. 2 in. from north to 
south. Its arch is a most interesting feature ; 
it measures 11 ft. 6 in. from out to out of 
pillars, and 18 ft. 6 in. to top of outside arch 
member. There are three columns on each 
pier, having double plinths and moulded 
bases. The beUs of the capitals are cone 
fluted, as in most Norman examples. These 
pillars are remarkably well proportioned in 
all their members. The arches are enriched 
both on the front faces and soffets, and the 
back of the inside arch member is also 
enriched. The ornamentation consists of 
chevrons, plain and enriched ; triangular 
panels filled with foliated ornaments; lozenge 
panels enriched with pellets, &c. ; the entire 
has a very chaste and pleasing appearance, 
and is one of the purest specimens of Norman 
work I have seen (see plate xvm.). The east 
window was a single light of the same character 
as those described in nave ; it was 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide externally, and 5 ft. 2 in. internally ; 
it was moulded on the external reveals, and 
internally had slight shafts, with human 
heads for capitals. In the south wall is a 
very small window-ope, measuring 2 ft. in 
height, and 5 in. in width externally, having 
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large inside eplays ; it is semidrcnlAr-headed, 
the masonry of similar character to the small 
window in nave already described. There is 
an internal string nnder the window-sill, 
resting upon which is a sqnare recess at each 
side, 12 in. by 12 in. and 9 in. deep ; there is 
no piscina either in nave or chancel. The 
string-course, which is 4 in. thick and an 
ovola in section, does not continue round the 
other sides ; it appears as if it had been cut 
away at the east end, to make room for the 
sill of the present window. 

At the north side of the nave towards the 
east end, is a pointed door-ope, leading into 
the sacristy through a small vestibule. The 
former is a low apartment covered by a 
pointed vault springing about 2| ft. from the 
ground ; it is 20 ft. 6 in. from north to south, 
and 13 ft. 8 in. from east to west in clear of 
walls, and is lighted by two rectangular slits 
in flank walls, and a larger one in north 
gable. The marks of the twigs used in 
centering are still quite fresh on the sofifet of 
the arch. At the left hand side of the porch 
is a flight of steps which led to an apart- 
ment over the sacristy, but which no longer 
exists ; this portion of the building is usus^y 
called the abbot's lodg^gs. In the left hand 
jamb of the doorway leading to the sacristy, 
will be found some pieces of ancient carved 
work, built in as jamb stones. The quoins 
of the east gable were finished with three- 
quarter attached shafts, as found at Tom- 
graney, Ardfert, and other places, but most 
of the stones have been torn out, evidently 
by design. 

A careful examination of this interesting 
little edifice has led me to the conclusion, 
that the fabric of the building is older than 
either the door-ope or chancel arch. The 
south-west quoin of the nave retains a 
portion of an antse, now covered up by the 
ivy, a feature, as I have before shewn, only 
found in very ancient churches. This, with 
the quoin shafts of chancel, and the plain 
diminutive window-opes in nave and chancel, 
are conclusive evidences that the original 
church was a plain nnomamented edifice of 
an early date ; and that the elaborate en- 
trance and chancel arch, with the windows, 



were Insertions of a later date, the former 
are certainly not earlier than the twelfth 
century. I found it impossible to examine 
the exterior fabric of the edifice with any 
degree of success ; the ivy has so covered the 
entire building with a mass of matted vege- 
tation, that not a single stone of the exterior 
is visible. This must eventually cause the 
destruction of this interesting church ; if 
not looked after in time, it will probably be 
found some day a heap of rubbish. 

The limited area around the building is 
still used for interments, but none are 
allowed inside, with the exception of the 
claimants on two table monuments of mo- 
dem date. At the south side of the nave 
stands a portion of a cross of an early type, 
bearing a half-defaced crucifixion; it is at 
present fixed in the plinth of what must havo 
been a much larger one. On my second, as 
on my former visit, I searched for ancient 
inscriptions, but found none. I was informed 
that a neighbouring gentleman was in pos- 
session of a stone bearing an inscription in 
Irish characters. 

There is now no trace of the Woman's 
church which was standing at the time Led- 
wich published his work, neither of a small 
cell or oratory mentioned by him. I have 
been informed that the carved door of the 
Woman's church is to be seen in the demesne 
of Birchgrove, near Roscrea. 

BOSGBEA. 

RoBcrea, a town and parish in the County 
Tipperary, was anciently a place of some im- 
portance, and the seat of a bishopric. It is a 
place of much interest to the architectural 
antiquary, containing within its precincts a 
fine example of a Round Tower, the western 
gable of a Romanesque church, the remains 
of the Franciscan fiiary, and the keep of a 
mediaeval castle, said to have been erected 
by King John. This place appears to owe 
its original celebrity to St. Cronan, the son 
of Odran, of the Muu^ter sept of Ely O'Car- 
rol. He was of the third order of Irish 
saints, and appears to have been bom in the 
latter half of the sixth century. He early 
devoted himself to a religious life, and tra- 
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▼elled throngli Tarions parts of the country, 
eractmg several religions honses. He finally 
settled himself at Roscrea, and founded a 
monastery there, which afterwards became 
famous. Dr. Lanigan 4xes its date at or 
about A.D. 606, and his death, on the 28th of 
April, somewhere between 619 and 626 ; the 
precise year is not known. 

He continued goveming his monastery of 
Boscrea down to the period of his death, and 
appears to have been held in the highest re- 
spect by the neighbouring chieftains, amongst 
whom he appears as a peacemaker on several 
occasions. Thus, when the people of Ossory 
invaded the district of Eley, his prayers 
averted the impending conflict, and induced 
the former to return home peaceably. On 
another occasion his influcQce appeased the 
anger of Finghin, King of Munster, who, i4 
consequence of some depredations committed 
by the people of Meath, had marched an 
army towards that country to exact retribu- 
tion. Finghin held St. Cronan in high 
esteem, and entertained him with great 
respect at his court in Gashel when he was 
at an advanced age, the king himself, with a 
liumerous cavalcade of chieftains and war- 
riors, escorting him on his return to his 
inonastery. 

For a cQUple of centuries we appear to 
have no mention of Roscrea in our Annals ; 
at A.p. 800 the Four Masters record the 
death of Fionghus, Abbot of I^oscre. Arch- 
dall has collected the following notices from 
various sources ; as they are of interest in 
connection with the ancient remains still 
existing; and as the work is not accessible 
to the general reader, I have thought it 
useful to quote some of them : — 
**A.i). 816. Died, the abbot Dioma Mac 

Ficangusa. 
827. Died, Giaran, a philosopher of 

Roscrea. 
838. Died, Aidean, Abbot of Roscrea 

and Prior of Glonmacnoise. 
862. Died, the Abbot Moanach Mac 

Gonnmaigh. 
871. Died, the Abbot Aidan Mac 

Reaghty. 
976. Died, the Abbot Robartach. 



885. Diod, the Abbot Beaohtada* 
808. Died, Beachtabra, of Roscrea* 
000. King Gormao Mao Gulenain or- 
dered by will that his royal 
robes, embroidered with gold 
and enriched with precious 
stones, should be deposited in 
this abbey." 
From the above date down to 1174 the 
Annals record the deaths of a number of 
abbots and learned men connected with this 
monastery, several of whom were of high re- 
putation. Roscrea appears to have been a 
bishopric down to the twelfth century, when 
it was united to Eillaloe (see Ware's AnH- 
quitieSf vol. i., p. 590). 

Roscrea was remarkable for its Aen^ie^ or 
Annual Fair, which had been held there from 
very remote times. In the year 845, upon 
the occasion of its celebration, when mer- 
chants, traders, warriors, and all classes were 
assembled, not only for the purposes of trade 
but for enjoying the athletic sports and war- 
like games which formed an essential part of 
the proceedings, the Danes of I^imerick came 
up the Shannon and attacked the assembly, 
deeming it a good opportunity for plunder ; 
but they reckoned without their host. There 
were brave chieftains and sturdy warriors 
congregated there, and the mimic warfare 
was turned into the reality of a bloody 
battle, the Northmen being defeated with 
great slaughter, as we ^d recorded in 
" The Wars of the Gaedhil with the QaiU," 
as follows : — ** Now the same year ii^ which 
Forannan was taken prisoner, the shrine 
of Patrick broken, and the churches of Ivfum- 
hain plundered, (the foreigners) came to Itos- 
creda on the festival of Paul and Peter, when 
the fair had begun; and they were given 
battle, and the foreigners were defeated 
through the grace of Paul and Peter, and 
countless numbers of them were killed there; 
aQd Earl Qnphile was struck there with a 
stone by which he was killed." 

A writer in the Dublin Penny Journalf 
vol. ii., p. 270, traces the Qight of the Danes 
from the field of battle by the topographical 
nomenclature of the district, and various 
remains found therein; he writes :-*** Thd 
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line by which the Danish plnnderera retreated 
may be easily traced from the skeletons at 
the present day. They fled towards Money- 
gall» on the road to Limerick, and most of 
the townlands in the line of their flight 
appear to derive their names from the trans- 
action. Thns, numbers of human bones 
appear to have been found in pits between 
Clonegana and the high road, and more of 
them in the bog between Moneygall and 

Cullenwain The route they followed 

was by the stream called Owris, as if from 
the Irish Otm, a stop, delay, or hindrance, 
because it hindered the Danish flight, thence 
by Oloneganna, from Cluain, a retired place, 
and Oeannon, a sword, or Geangad, a mauling 
or beating, by Clashagad, from Glas, a field, 
and Oeodadf a wounding, by Finglas, from 
Fiofi, troops, and Olas, a green, by Lougbawn 
(LoeCf a pool, and Un, evil), to Moneygall, 
where the battle is said to have ended. 
Moneygall seems to be derived from Moin, a 
bog, and Oally a foreigner or stranger. Se- 
veral human bones have been found in a moor 
near it." 

Ware, in his Writers of Ireland, quotes a 
statement from the author of a Life of St. 
Canicet to the efiTect, that this venerable 
worthy of the Irish church abode for some 
time at Boscrea, where be wrote a volume of 
the Four Evangelists, known to Gaedhelic 
antiquaries as Glass Gennic or the Chain of 
Canice. 

Sir William Betham's Antiquarian Re- 
searches contain an interesting account of a 
valuable MS. of the Four Gospels, enshrined 
in an ancient ornamented box, and which was 
preserved at Roscrea from a remote period. 
It is supposed to have been written by Dima 
or Dimma, sumamed Dubh or the Black, 
and who, according to Ware, was a famous 
scribe. This interesting manuscript was 
found by the Bev. Philip Meagher, parish 
priest of Birr, among the effects of an uncle 
deceased, who had been a priest in Roscrea. 
It passed from the possession of Father 
Meagher into that of Dr. Harrison, of Ne- 
nagh, who sold it to a Mr. Mason, librarian 
to the Society of King's Inns, Dublin, who 
dispose of it to Sir William Betham. 



The Four Masters^ at a.d« 188, record thQ 
burning of Ros-cre, as also at 1147 and 1154 ; 
in 1157, the Cinel-Eoghan from the north 
invaded the midland provinoes, upon which 
occasion the same authority records the 
destruction of Ros-cre; finally, we are in- 
formed, at A.D. 1212, that ** an army was led 
by the English of Munster to Ros-Crea, where 
they erected a castle." 

THE CHUBGH OF THB CANONS BEGULAB. 

This church appears to have been in exis- 
tence when Archdall compiled his Monattioon; 
he thus alludes to it : — *' The present church 
is dedicated to St. Cronan ; the front of it is 
very old, and consists of a door, and two fiat 
niches on either side, of Saxon architecture, 
with a mezzo-relievo of the patron saint, 
much defaced by time ; at a little distance is 
a cross in a circle, with a crucifix on one side, 
adjoining to which is a stone, carved in 
various figures, and at each end a mezzo- 
relievo of a saint ; both are called, if we 
mistake not, the Shrine of St. Cronan." Of 
the church above alluded to, the west gable 
only is standing, and is of considerable in- 
terest to the architectural antiquary, evident 
cing the advanced state of architecture Ia 
Ireland in the early part of the twelfth cen- ' 
tury, when probably this church was erected, 
and which appears to have been of a size 
unusual in Ireland at that period. According 
to the dimensions of this gable, the nave 
must have been 84 ft. 6 in. wide, out and out 
of walls, which, allowing 8 ft. for their thick- 
ness, would leave the breadth of the nave 
28 ft. 6 in. ; the height to the damaged top 
of the belfry is 48 ft. ; the thickness, 8 ft. 6 in., 
but the thickness of the lower storey is 4 ft, 
8 in. The masonry is of squared rubble, 
carefully set ; at the quoins are two ant» or 
buttresses, 4 ft. wide on face, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
projection, the angles being finished with a 
torus moulding ; these an tso run square up to 
the eave, and have no tahlings. The centre 
of gable is occupied by the original entrance 
to the church, consisting of a porch, which 
projects 2 ft. 8 in., and having a high-pitched 
gable, finished by a bold barge coping, sup- 
ported by human heads for corbels; the 
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quoins of poxHk are monlded. The doorway 
is semicircnlar-headed, and is 5 ft. 8 in. wide 
in clear of inside jamb-shaft, and 8 ft. 8 in. 
high from ground to springing of arch. The 
jamb is composed of a sqoare pier and three 
pillars, two of which only remain at each 
side ; the piers and pillars had capitals ; the 
abacas being a bold square and chamfer, the 
bells enriched with human heads, they also 
had moulded bases ; the arch members were 
carved in chevrons. Over the doorway, on 
the tympanum of the gable, is a figure, said 
to be that of St. Cronan, carved in low relief, 
with a circular patera at each side. At each 
side of the porch is an arcade of two semi- 
circular-headed panels, the arches of which 
spring from angle-shafts, having caps carved 
with human heads, and moulded bases, and a 
centre pier with moulded arrises, resting on a 
raised sole of ashlar work ; the abaci of angle- 
shafts and pier form a continuous string 
under the arches ; two of the latter are 
moulded and two enriched with chevrons. 
Over the arches are triangular canopies, 
formed by a projecting square member, the 
under edge cut into notches ; these canopies 
also spring from carved heads ; above these 
canopies is a horizontal stringcourse, con- 
' sisting of a square member supported by 
corbel heads. Over the left-hand arcade is a 
rectangular ope, 2 ft. 6 in. high and 12 in. wide. 
The gable terminates in a belfry, 7 ft. 6 in. 
wide where it springs from the gable ; the ope 
for the bell was 6 ft. high and 2 ft. 6 in. wide ; 
the head of this ope is angular, being formed 
of two stones. The measured drawing on 
plate XIX. was taken by me in the year 1851. 
This interesting reUc forms the entrance 
to the churchyard, an iron gate being hung 
in the ancient porch. The present church is 
modem, and there is no trace of the ancient 
one beyond this solitary gable. In the 
cemetery stands a dilapidated cross, of a 
peculiar type, where the horizontal arms are 
supported by curved connections from the 
shafts ; somewhat of a similar cross is to be 
seen at Gashel. On that at Roscrea is carved 
a human figure; it is not an effigy of the 
Saviour, and is supposed to represent St. 
Cronan ; it is much defaced. 






On the opposite side of the road, a short 
distance from this gable, and quite close to 
the mill-pond, stands a fine example of the 
Bound Tower, described in Dublin Penny 
Journal ^ vol. ii., p. 269; Petrie's Enquiry, 
857-404. 

The remains of the Franciscan Monastery, 
founded by Bibiana, daughter of 0*Dempsey 
and widow of Maelrunaidh 0*Carrol, in 1490, 
are incorporated with the Roman Catholic 
church. 

DONOUOHMORE. 

Donoughmore is a parish in the barony of 
Ifia and Offa East, in the County Tipperary. 
Its ancient parish church, which has been for 
many years in ruins, is situated about four 
and a-half miles from Clonmel, on the Thurles 
road. We have scarcely any information as 
to its history in times past. That it was a 
church of some importance, we can judge from 
the care bestowed on its erection, some of 
its details being of a highly ornate character. 
Archdall, in his Monasticon, is very brief on 
Donoughmore ; he writes : — '* Donoughmore. 
In the barony of Ifia and OfiEiei : St. Farannan 
was abbot of Domnach-mor in Machfemhin 
(Act. SS. , p. 78) . This is now a parish-church 
in the diocese of Llsmore.** — (MonasHoon 
Hibernicum, p. 654.) There can be no doubt 
that this was the church of the monastery of 
which Farannan was abbot, as the ancient 
Magh-Feimhin or Plain of Femhin comprised 
the present barony of Ififa and Ofia. It was 
a very ancient territorial denomination, as it 
is mentioned in the Annals of the Four Masters 
at A.M. 8506 ; also at a.d. 571 and 759. In 
our ancient annals and hagiologies we find 
several eminent ecclesiastics of the name 
Farannan or Forannan. 

The church of Donoughmore consists of a 
nave and chancel ; the nave is 89 ft. 6 in. 
long and 28 ft. broad, and is lighted by one 
window at the north side and two at the south. 
The chancel is 12 ft. 8 in. long and 8 ft. 6 in. 
broad, and is lighted by a small semicircular- 
headed window in the east gable. The 
chancel arch is much mutilated ; it had three 
orders of arches springing from an equal 
number of jamb-shafts on each side ; the aroh 
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members were emriched with carving, and 
bIbo the capitals of the pier-shafts. 

The design of the western doorway was 
very beautiful, and the ornamentation both 
chaste, ornate, and effective. A plan of this 
doorway is given on plate xx., and a portion 
of the enrichments, reduced from a drawing 
by the late Mr. DuNoyer^ in his collection, 
Koyal Irish Academy. 

INCHAOOILL. 

This is a small island in Lough Corrib, be- 
longing to the parish of Cong, and lying 
somewhat midway between that town and 
Oughterard. It was anciently known as 
Inis-an-Ohoillf and is thus described by 
OTlaherty in his " lar Connaught " : — 

*' Inis an Ghoill, so called of a certain holy 
pecson who there lived of old, known only by 
tiie name of ^n OcUl Craibtheaeh, i,e., the 
Devout Foreigner : for GaU (i.e., of the Gal- 
h'ck nation) they call every foreigner. So 
Inis an Ghoill, or the foreigners' island, be- 
tween Ross and Moycullen barony, on Lough 
Orbsen, containes half a quarter of pleasant 
land belonging to Cong Abbey, and hath a 
fine chappel therein, which is not for the 
burial of any body. On this island dyed 
Anno 1128, Murgess O'Nive, Archbishop of 
Tuam. 

"Inis an Ghoill hath two chappels, the 
one dedicated to St. Patrick, the other to the 
saint of whom the island is named, which 
admits not the buriall of any body, but in the 
first it is usual to bury." — {lar Oonnaughtt 
Irish Arch. Soc, p. 24.) 

That this was one of the sacred islands of 
the Gaedhill there can be no doubt; the 
pagan fane gave place to the primitive church, 
and it is by no means unlikely that St. 
Patrick may have been its original founder, 
and that here he placed one of his Gaulish 
companions in the ministry. Dr. Petrie has 
laboured at some length to prove that this 
"devout foreigner" was a contemporary of 
the apostle's, and probably one of his seven 
nephews by his sister Liamhain. The former 
supposition is not unreasonable, but the tale 
of his being accompanied to Ireland by his 



sister and his seven nephews is apocryphal, 
and not founded on any trustworthy autho- 
rity, being one of those medisDval legends 
with which the life of our great missionary 
has been encrusted. The name of this 
nephew is given as Lugnath, and Dr. Petrie 
conceives that a monumental stone existing 
on the island bears his name. It is of dark 
limestone, about 4 ft. high, and has an inscrip- 
tion cut lengthways, principally in miniscule 
letters, with a few Roman capitals ; he reads 
it:— 

LIB LUONAEDON MACO LMENUEH, 
THE STONE OF LUONAEDON, SON OF LIMENUEH. 

There are two equal-armed Latin crosses 
on each of three sides, and one on the fourth 
side ; the terminations of each arm is bifur- 
cated, as in the case of some very ancient 
examples found in Kerry and other places. 
Unfortunately for the doctor's theory, the 
third letter of the first name is a reversed L 
and not a G, to which it has not the remotest 
resemblance either in Roman or Gaedhelic 
alphabets, numbers of which I have examined. 
The fourth letter is not an N bat a U ; there 
are three of the latter in the legend, and 
all perfectly alike; how, therefore, he has 
converted it into an N, I am at a loss to con- 
jecture. 

Again, it never was the custom in Ireland 
to name individuals as the son of the mother ; 
in all monumental inscriptions it is the pa- 
tronymic that is used, as is evidently the 
case here. The forms Lemnatha and Loman 
are found in our annals and hagiologies, 
while Lemanagh and Lomanagh are used as 
topographical designations. The ecclesias- 
tical writer Tillemont and the erudite Lani- 
gan have discarded the entire fable of the 
nephews and sisters of St. Patrick. 

The ruins of the two churches mentioned 
by OTlaherty still exist, and are interesting 
as evidencing two distinct eras in architec- 
ture. The most ancient is named Teampuil 
Patrick ; it is of the primitive type, consist- 
ing of a nave 17 ft. 8 in. in length and 18 ft. 
6 in. in breadth, clear of walls, and a chancel 
9 ft. by 9 ft. The doorway is in the west 
gable, being 2 ft. mde at bottom, and 1 ft 
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9 in. at top, and 6 ft. in height, bnilt of 
large thorough blocks^ carefully dressed. 
The general masonry is of large irregular 
blocks, dressed and laid without spiawls, and 
shewing a considerable adtance in the ma- 
sonic craft. There can be no doubt that this 
was the earliest Christian ediiSce erected on 
this sacred isle, and not uiQikely that the 
tradition of St. Patrick being its founder is 
Tory near the truth. 

The other church, though also of small 
dimensions, is of an adyanced type. It con- 
sists of a nave 21 ft. 6 in. long by 18 ft. 6 in. 
wide, clear of walls ; the chancel is 12 ft. in 
length and 8 ft. 6 in. in breadth. The prin- 
oipfld feature of interest in this little edifice 
is the doorway, which is in the west gable ; 
it is 2 ft. 6. in. wide at bottom, in clear of 
inside piers, and 2 ft. 8 in. at top. It has 
three recessed piers on each jamb, the ex- 
ternal one projecting from the wall face and 
enriched with a triple torus, which form 
Blender shafts, the capitals of which are 
highly enriched with carving, having human 
heads and interlaced strap work under a 
square abacus, with the ball ornament ; the 
two inner piers have similar quoin shafts, 
Ivith capitals of the same character. There 
are three orders of arches to correspond, en- 
riched with the chevron, a sort of ball-flower, 
and a scalloped ornament that I don't re- 
member meeting with elsewhere. The orna- 
ments of this doorway are much damaged, 
and the sketch on plate xxi. is reduced 
from a drawing by the late Mr. Du Noyer, 
in V. v., plate 84, of his collection of 
sketches, in the Hbrary of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

ST. FSTSB*S OHUBCH, FEBN8. 

Ferns, anciently Feama-mor-Meadhog, 
t^as formerly an episcopal city in the County 
of Wexford, but now dwindled to the propor- 
tions of a village. Brandubh, King of Lein- 
trter, gave lands to endow a monastery, of 
which St. Aidan, also named Maodhog, was 
first abbot or bishop, about a.d. 598; his 
death is given at a.d. 624. The Annals of 
the Four Masters contain many notices of 
this place, which was attacked and burnt 



by the Danes in 884, 886, 888, 917, and 
928. 

Mr. Marcus Eeane thus describes the ex- 
isting remains at Ferns: — **Here are the 
most interesting Cuthite remains existing in 
the County of Wexford. In fact, those found 
elsewhere! throughout that coimty are mere 
fragments, ndticed only because they corro- 
borate the other ^rvidences adduced of the 
Cuthite origin of the several places where 
they exist, ta St. looter's Church at Ferns 
is a beautiful little windt^nr, ornamented with 
spirals^ such as are described at p. 247, ante^ 
and illustrated in figs. 88, 901, and 91. I'here 
is nothing else of interest about this build- 
ing, which is a rude early Christian sfaM- 
ture. At the opposite side of the river md 
adjoining the town is 9t, Maidok3*s Cfhurdb 
and burying-ground, about which sefve^ 
interesting relics are to be seen. '£he head 
of an ancient sculptured cross is half buried 
in the ground at the gate of the churdfafyard. 
l^e heads of two others are built into thcf 
wall near the church. The shaft of a fourth 
is used as the headstone of a grave in thcf 
burial-ground. The Bound l^ower seiems id 
be wholly a modem structure, with a few 
stones of some ancient building used in the 
opening of the apertures ; but near it are two 
small ancient temples, with one ancient win* 
dow in each, and with arched niches in the 
sides. In one of these ruins is a smaU spiral 
staircase that I believe to be ancient, the 
steps of which are 20 in. broad, with a newel 
of 12 in. in diameter, f^ragments of ancient 
cut stone, too numerous for special notice^ 
are used in the monastic buildings of Fems^ 
which seem to have been very extensive. 
There is as usual much well-executed recon- 
struction even in the earliest of the mediaval 
portions, which makes it difficult to discrimi' 
nate between all that is modem and all that is 
ancient. Some fragments of antique masonry 
are used in the construction of the very 
modem building that covers the Holy Well.*' 
— (Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland f 
p. 458.) The window illustrated on plate xxi^ 
is reduced from a drawing of Mr. Du Noyer*8 ; 
here we have the insertion of a pointed window 
in one of an early Bomanesque type. 
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KILLESHIN. 

Eilleshin is a parish in the barony of 
Slieomargie, Queen's County; its ancient 
church is situated on the side of a hill about 
three miles from the town of Carlow. Its 
immediate locality must have been a place of 
some note in former times, as Sir Charles 
Goote, in his StatUtwal Survey of the Queen's 
County, refers to the existence of a town 
near it. His words are as follow : — " Con- 
tiguous to this remarkable cut of Kille- 
shin, are the ruins of a church of the same 
name, which has a very antique and highly- 
ornamented entrance in the Doric order, of 
really excellent workmanship, and around 
which is an inscription, in very old Saxon 
characters, but so battered and abused as to 
be almost totally defaced. Adjoining this 
church was a Danish Rath, encircled with a 
tery deep fosse. This place is remarkable 
for having once been the chief town in the 
Queen's County in disturbed times, though 
not a stone building now standing, except 
the ruins just mentioned. Here was the 
county gaol and court-house, where the assizes 
were held, and the governor's mansion, which 
was a fine building ; also a fort, and public 
buildings, of which there is now no trace. 
The stone stocks and gallows stood the wreck 
of time the longest, and their sites are pointed 
out by the old people, in whose recollection 
they are yet. But excepting the ruins of the 
church, not a stone now remains over ground 
of this once celebrated town, nor the slightest 
vestige of its entrance, but by turning up the 
sod you find immense heaps of stones covered 
with mortar, and now dug for to repair the 
roads." — (pp. 198, 4.) Our author's archi- 
tectural and philological knowledge was evi- 
dently not extensive, when he describes the 
richly-carved Romanesque doorway as being 
in the Doric order, and its Irish inscription 
as being "in very old Saxon characters." 
A writer in the Dublin Penny Journal (vol. 
for 18d4, p. 112) has an article on this church, 
illustrated by a rude woodcut, but, strange 
to say, gives no description of its architec- 
tural features. The compilers of Lewis's 
Topographical Dictionary mention the ruins 



of the ancient parish church as having an 
ornamented entrance, " enriched with an 
illegible inscription in ancient Irish charac- 
ters," and further state, that "near it is the 
site of an ancient round tower." Archdall 
makes no mention o! this place. Wakeman, 
in his interesting Handbook, has a notice of 
it, illustrated by drawings of the capitals ; 
he remarks : — ** The church of Killeshin, in 
the Queen's County, lying at a distance of 
about two miles from Carlow, appears to have 
been one of the most beautiful structures of 
this class ever erected in Ireland. Its door- 
way until very lately retained in a remarkable 
degree the original sharpness of its sculpture. 
We were informed, that about fifteen years 
ago, a resident in the neighbourhood used to 
take pleasure in destroying as far as lay in 
his power the beautiful capitals here repre- 
sented, and that to his labours, and not to 
the effects of time, we may attribute the 
almost total obliteration of an Irish inscrip- 
tion which formerly extended round the 
abacus, and of which but a few letters at 
present remain." — (Handbook of Irish Anti- 
quities, pp. 79, 80.) 

The loss of the legend is much to be re- 
gretted, as it probably expressed not only 
the name of the founder, but also that of the 
architect, as in the inscription over the door- 
way at Freshford, an example that might be 
followed in the present day. The existing 
remains indicate that the western end of the 
church was of considerable antiquity, not 
only from the character of its masonry, but 
from the presence of antsa and a small cir- 
cular-headed window in the north wall; the 
eastern end is a reconstruction, or rather an 
elongation, of the original building. The 
western doorway, though much mutilated, 
retains sufficient of its details to indicate the 
original character of its varied ornamenta- 
tion. Like the majority of door-opes of this 
class, it is very narrow, with converging 
jambs ; its dimensions being 2 ft. 10 in. at 
bottom, and 2 ft. 8 in. at spring of arch in 
clear of inner piers ; it is 6 ft. in height to 
the top of capitals of jamb-shafts; its exter- 
nal dimensions are» however, 9 ft. 9 in. in 
breadth, and 11 ft. 6 in. in height from ground 
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to the top of label monlding. It is deeply 
recessed, the west wall being 8 ft. thick, and 
the projection of the ontside piers 1 ft. more. 
The jambs are each composed of four piers, 
the external and internal ones having shafts 
on both arrises, the intermediate ones three 
quarter columns ; all have capitals highly 
enriched with carved heads and interlaced 
work, under a bold abacus ornamented with 
pellets; the bases are moulded, of curious 
design on chamfered plinths ; they were also 
enriched with carving, portions of which 
remain, showing animal forms and scroll 
work ; the panels on the outward piers, be- 
tween the shafts, were ornamented with 
scroll work and pellets. The four arch 
members are also richly carved both on the 
faces and sofifets, in a variety of patterns, 
as lozenge and triangular panels filled with 
leaves, different forms of chevrons, frets, &c. 
The keystone of the external arch member 
bears a head carved in bold relief, and the 
whole is crowned by a label enriched with 
dentils. A careful and faithful restoration 
of this beautiful doorway, from a drawing by 
Mr. Richard Johnston, was published in the 
Builder, London, 1854, p. 8. The plan and 
portions of the details shown on plate xxn. 
are taken from that gentleman's drawing, 
with some slight corrections. 

DTSEBT. 

Dysert is a parish situated in the barony of 
Inchiquin, County of Clare, six miles liorth of 
Ennis on the road to Corofin. There are 
many remarkable localities in Ireland of this 
name, and which are usually identified with 
ecclesiastical remains ; it is a loan word from 
the Latin, desertum, and is applied in much 
the same sense, to designate a lonely, seques- 
tered place, and was probably applied to 
hermitages or anchoretical abodes in early 
christian times. It is variously written, as 
Diseart, Disert, Dysert, Desert. This loca- 
lity was anciently known as Diseart Fola and 
Diseart O'Dea, in the denomination of Ci- 
necU'Fermmc, in Thomond, and was the patri- 
mony of the sept of the O'Deas. 

The remains of the ancient church stand 



in its cemetery on the right-hand side of the 
public road ; it consists of a nave and chan- 
cel, irregular on plan, and bearing evidence 
of many alterations, portions of the original 
structure appearing to be of considerable 
antiquity. The nave is 50 ft. 9 in. long, and 
for a length of 85 ft 6 in. is 24 ft. wide ; the 
remaining portion towards the west end 
being 26 ft. wide, as there is a break of 
2 ft. in the south wall. Chancel is 25 ft. 
long by 20 ft. 9 in. broad. The east window 
is an early English triplet of three lancets, 
the centre being the highest, having plain 
chamfered muUions, and no labels either 
inside or outside. The chancel-arch is 
pointed, springing from square piers, which 
have imposts consisting of a square and 
chamfer. This arch is not in the centre of 
the nave, though it is in the centre of the 
chancel ; the same irregularity is observable 
in Cormac's Chapel at Cashel. In the east 
wall near the window is a rude double 
aumbry ; in the south wall is a semicircular- 
headed window-ope, 6 in. wide on the out- 
side, 4 ft. 6 in. on the inside splays. A 
deeply-chamfered string-course runs round 
both nave and chancel at the level of roof, 
forming an internal cornice ; this feature is 
to be seen at Kilnaboy, Cood, and other 
churches in this district. The masonry is of 
irregular character ; most of the north wall 
of nave is built of large blocks of stone, 
hammer-dressed and closely-fitted, but not 
in regular courses ; the rest is of rubble- 
work of a good description. About 15 ft. of 
the west end of the church is evidently an 
addition, as is also the chancel, in which the 
east window and arch are again later inser- 
tions. The masonry of the latter is very 
carefully executed, the arch-stones being 
accurately cut and closely jointed. 

The most remarkable feature, however, of 
this church is its beautiful Romanesque door- 
way, which is placed in the south wall towards 
the west end. Its .dimensions are 8 ft. 1 in. 
clear of inside jambs, and 6 ft. 6 in. wide 
from out to out of external pillars, and 5 ft. 
2 in. high to springing of arch ; it consists 
of four richly-sculptured rings, springing 
from an equal number of piers and pillars, 
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having scolpttired capitals and bases. The 
first order has a line of grotesque heads, 
human and animal, onder a square and 
chamfered label; the second has a line of 
deeply-cut chevron blocks ; the third a scal- 
loped enrichment of curious design ; the 
fourth a beaded moulding arranged in a zig- 
zag form, the ends curiously terminating in 
serpents' heads. There were one octagon 
and one circular pillar on each jamb, with 
two square piers, the surfaces of which were 
richly carved with a variety of ornaments, 
now much defaced ; the capitals are also 
much damaged; the abaci consisting of a 
bold square and chamfer; the bells orna- 
mented with grotesque animal heads, inter- 
laced tracery, and other patterns ; the bases 
have parabolic mouldings of an unusual form, 
and are enriched with animal sculptures. 
Upon the whole, this doorway is a very inte- 
resting one ; the variety and arrangement of 
its sculptured ornaments and its elegant pro- 
portions must have produced a very pleasing 
and beautiful effect, when originally finished 
and &esh from the hands of its sculptor. 
(See plate xxm.) 

In the nave is a grave-slab bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

" This Thombe was erected by Michael 
O'Dea of Dishert son of Connor Orone O'Doa 
the Second Day of May in the Yeare of our 
Lord 1G84 

Wherein was interred 
Joan Dea Als Burke wife of the sd Michael 
0*Dea the eleventh of November the follow- 
ing. Est commune mori mors nulli parent 
Honori Debi lis et fortis venerunt ad funera 
mortis." 

In the churchyard is a rude but ancient 
cross, about 8 ft. high above ground; the 
shaft is 13 in. by 41 in. ; the head is circular, 
with short arms. Near it I found the bowl 
of a font, square, and ornamented with a 
moulding round the lip and also where it 
joined the shaft, which latter is missing ; it 
appears to be of a late mediaeval type. 

A short distance from the church, on the 
roadside, are the dismounted members of a 
fine sculptured cross, consisting of the base, 
flhafti and head. It measures 14 ft. 6 in. in 



height. The plinth measures 6 ft. across 
the front face ; it is 9 in. in height, and has 
an offset of 6 in. all round. On this stands a 
sub-base 6 ft. wide on face at bottom, dimi- 
nishing to 4 ft. 8 in. at top, and 2 ft. 4 in. 
high, with a large torus moulding on the 
angles. Upon this is the base, 4 ft. 8 in. 
wide at bottom, 2 ft. 9 in. at top, and 1 ft. 
10 in. high. The shaft and head are in two 
pieces, and measure 9 ft. 6 in. in height. 
On the lower part of the shaft is the figure of 
a bishop habited in a long mantle, holding a 
plain crozier to his breast, and wearing a 
conical mitre ; above this is a crucifixion, the 
feet of the figure not crossed, but parallel, 
as in the most ancient examples. The head 
at the reverse side is occupied by a cross 
formed of five diamond panels, surrounded 
by interlaced serpents and strap-work, and 
the sides filled with representations of gro- 
tesque animals and strap-work. 

On the west side of base is a group of 
figures, two in the centre holding a crozier 
between them, a figure at the right side 
holding a crozier also, and one at the left, 
almost defaced. On the north side of base 
is an ornamental cross of pleasing design, 
and on the south a human figure surrounded 
by interlaced work. The east side is occu- 
pied by the following inscription: — "This 
cross was newly repaired by Michael O'Dea, 
son of Connor Crone 0*Dea, in the year of 
1688." This is the same person recorded in 
the inscription already given from a grave- 
slab in the nave of the church. 

To the disgrace of the clergy and gentry of 
all denominations in the neighbourhood, this 
venerable and interesting monument was 
lying prostrate by the roadside when I visited 
it in 1855, and had been so for a number of 
years. I have reason to believe that it is 
still in the same state. Here also is a Holy 
Well, formerly in groat repute, but now little 
regarded. 

BOUND TOWER. 

Within 1\ ft. of the north-west comer of 
the church stands a round tower of an un« 
usual t3rpe, as it exhibits externally two 
storeys, the lower being 28 ft. high, above 
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which is a bevelled offset of aboat 8 in., over 
which about 22 ft. of the upper part still 
remains, having a great breach at one side. 
The internal diameter is 10 ft. 2 in. ; thick- 
ness of wall at ground level, 4 ft. 8 in. ; 
external circumference, 61 ft. The doorway 
is at the east side ; it is semicircular-headed, 
with sloping jambs ; width at bottom, 8 ft. ; 
at top, 2 ft. 10 in. ; height to spring of arch, 
4 ft. 6 in. ; thickness of wall at sill, 4 ft. \ in.; 
height of sill from ground, 18 ft. 8 in. ; the 
doorway has an internal reveal of 5 in. by 
81 in. The masonry is of hammer-dressed 
rubble of good character, spawls being freely 
used. The upper portion has the appearance 
of a reconstruction, as it differs in the batter 
very much from the lower storey ; it is locally 
termed by the peasantry Clogaus a Deeshurt, 
As usual, they have a legend in connection 
with this tower, namely, that it once stood 
at Rath, a place about three-quarters of a mile 
distant, where are the remains of an ancient 
church dedicated to a female saint named by 
the peasantry Blaufugh ; that St. Monalagh, 
envying Hath the distinction of possessing a 
Round Tower, came by night and stole it 
away; the theft being immediately disco- 
vered by her saintship of Rath, she pursued 
the clerical freebooter, who, being hard 
pressed, and encumbered very naturally by 
his booty, was compelled to drop it at Dysert, 
*' where sure enough it is to this day." It is 
also stated that a Round Tower once stood at 
Rath, the base of which to the height of 8 or 
10 ft. was in existence up to about 1838, 
when it was taken down to build the church- 
yard wall. 

Mr. Marcus Eeane, in his Towers and 
Temples^ gives an illustration of a very curious 
sill-stone of a window at Rath, amongst the 
carvings on which is one of those indecent 
representations known as Shela-na-gigs. 
It is also singular that I found a similar re- 
presentation over the doorway of the neigh- 
bouring church of Kilnaboy, of which I made 
a sketch. Such are also to be found on one 
side of the entrance doorway of the ancient 
church of White Island in Lough Erne, and 
over one of the windows of the old church at 
Ballyvoumey, County Cork. Many others 



are known to exist. The subject is one of 
singular interest, and points unmistakably to 
a pagan cultus, a reverence of the powers of 
nature which at one period was prevalent over 
the eastern world, and still exists both in the 
Hindoo and Buddhist systems. That the 
worship of the reciprocal principles once pre- 
vailed in Ireland there can be no doubt. 
How its relics came to be identified with 
Christianity is one of those puzzling prob- 
lems that seems peculiar to Ireland. 

CLONKEEN. 

This is a parish in the barony of Clanwil- 
liam and County of Limerick, diocese of 
Emly. The church is an ancient one, 
situated near Barrington's Bridge, about 
six miles south-east of Limerick. The an- 
cient form of the name is Cluain-Caein. 
That it was anciently a place of some im- 
portance there can be no doubt, from the 
style of the architeoture of the church ; yet 
I have not been able to glean any information 
respecting its ecclesiastical history. The 
Annals of the Four Masters has two notices 
which appear to refer to this place, as fol- 
lows :— A.D. 1089—** Ruaidhri O'Conchobhair 
and Domhnall Ua Maelachlainn went in ships 
and boats, and plundered Munster as far as 
Clnain-Caein-Modimog, so that they scarcely 
left a single head of cattle so far (as they 
penetrated), and besides carried off captives.*' 
Again, under a.d. 1185, the same authorities 
have the following : — ** Many of the men of 
Desmond fell by those of Thomond, at the 
causeway of Cluain-Caein-Modimog." Dr. 
0*Douovan has the following note under the 
former of these passages: — ** Cluain-Caein- 
Modunog. — According to the gloss to the 
Feilire Aenguis, at 2l8t of January, and 
O'Clery's Irish Cidendar^ at the same day, 
this church was in the territory of the £og- 
hanacht Chaisil, which is the present barony 
of Middlethird, in the county of Tipperary." 
That this is the church intended in the above 
passages there can, I think, be no doubt, 
though it is a good distance from the barony 
of Middlethird. It is a mistake to assert 
that the old denomination of the Eoghanacht 
Chaisil was confined to the present modem 
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barony ; it extended far more westward, the 
principal Beat of its kings, Cashel, being 
nearly in the centre of its territory. Again, 
we find that there is no parish or church of 
that name in the barony of Middlethird, 
while both the events narrated would be 
more likely to occur in the locality I 
have indicated, as it lies exactly in the 
track of the Connaught invaders crossing 
the Shannon and penetrating into the dis- 
trict of Desmond. These facts joined to the 
bcal traditions, which ascribe the dedication 
of this church to St. Dimoge, on Dimock, 
are sufficient to identify this church as the 
Cluain-Caein-Modimog of the Annals. It is 
always gratifying, both to the architect and 
antiquary, to be enabled to identify an 
ancient building, of which even the slightest 
records exist. 

The church is at present in ruins, and is 
of various dates. The west end, evidently 
original, is pierced by the beautiful doorway 
shewn on plate xxiv. The jamb consists of two 
right-angled piers and a richly-ornamented 
angle shaft ; the piers are plidn, the angle 
pillar has a carved cap similar to the caps of 
pillars of chancel-arch at St. Camin*s Church 
at Iniscaltra, and the surface of the shaft is 
beautifully diapered with a zig-zag moulding 
enriched with pellets. Two of the arch 
members are carved in chevrons ; the label 
moulding forms a panel, enriched with a 
similar ornament as the angle shafts, termi- 
nating in animal heads, and having a human 
head on the key-stone. Mr. Marcus Eeano, 
in his interesting work, has illustrated this 
doorway ; he argues for its extreme antiquity 
by drawings of the fragment of a pillar from 
the treasury of Atreus at Mycenae, and also 
one from Avantipore, Cashmere. The former 
has most certainly in its ornamentation a 
very remarkable resemblance, but we cannot 
for a moment allow that our Irish example 
can in any way claim an antiquity at all 
approaching the Greek example. It is one 
of those coincidences which times and places 
very far remote sometimes present us with. 
The only other features of interest in this 
church is a small circular-headed window- 
ope, much injured, and shewing traces of two 



bands of ornament similar to what I have 
been describing round the internal jamb, and 
portions of antaa on the west gable. My 
illustration is taken from a drawing by Mr« 
Keane {Towen and Temple$^ &o., p. 248). 

CLONUAONOISE. 

There is perhaps no locality in Ireland so 
interesting in an archaeological point of view 
as Clonmacnoise, its early history for several 
centuries being interwoven with the civil and 
religious affairs of the whole island. Its 
fame as a school of learning was known to 
all Christendom. Not only ecclesiastics, but 
men of the highest rank, from France, Bel- 
gium and Germany, sought its peaceful 
retreat, and drank from its fountains of pure 
intellectual truth. The sons of the nobility 
and heirs apparent of the provincial kings 
were sent here to be educated. It produced 
men of great attainments and learning, if we 
consider the age in which they lived ; many 
notices of such are scattered through our 
annals. The ecclesiastical remains at Clon- 
macnoise are of considerable interest to the 
architectural antiquary, not because of their 
size or magnificence, for they make no pre- 
tensions to those qualities, but for their age, 
variety, and the peculiarities of style and 
construction which they exhibit. The prin- 
cipal remains are contained in the ancient 
cemetery, at present walled in, and containing 
about two acres. It is situated on a gently 
rising ground near the banks of the Shan- 
non, in the barony of Garrycastle, King's 
County. It was anciently named Druim* 
Tipraidf i,e., the Kidge of the Well, probably 
one of much celebrity in pagan times, but 
subsequently dedicated to St. Finian. It 
was afterwards named Cluain-Mio-Noisk, ue,, 
the Retreat of the Sons of the Chiefs or 
Nobles, from the custom of the latter sending 
their children there to be educated, as I have 
before remarked. It owes its original cele- 
brity to St. Ciaran the younger, to distinguish 
him from the elder Ciaran, who fiourished in 
St. Patrick's time ; he is also named Mac-an- 
Tsaor, or the Son of the Artificer. Ware 
states that his father's name was Boetius or 
Bocnandus, and Archdall that he was the 
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son of Boetius and Daserdia. Usher has 
fixed his birth at a.d. 616, and his death at 
549, consequently he was but thirty-three 
years of age at his decease. 

Little is known of this ancient worthy; 
but that his life was a useful one we must 
infer from the sanctity attached to his 
memory, and the veneration in which his 
church was held in after ages. Of him 
we find the following passage in HarrU't 
edit. Ware : — " The memory of St. Kiaran 
is yet fresh and precious in the minds 
of the neighbouring inhabitants; insomuch 
that they make no scruple in joining his 
name with God's, both in blessing and curs- 
ing. * God and St. Kiaran after you,' is a 
common imprecation when they think them- 
selves injured. In the great church was 
hitherto preserved a piece of the bone of one 
of St. Eiaran's hands as a sacred relique. 
The ninth of September is annually observed 
as the Patron Day of this saint ; and great 
numbers from all parts flock to Clonmacnois 
in devotion and pilgrimage." — (p. 166.) The 
extraordinary veneration in which this place 
was held is thus graphically described by 
Archdall : — " This monastery, which belonged 
to the regular canons of St. Augustin, was 
peculiarly and universally esteemed ; it was 
uncommonly extensive, and amazingly en- 
riched by various kings and princes; its 
landed property was so great, and the num- 
ber of cells and monasteries subjected to it so 
numerous, that almost half of Ireland was 
said to have been within the bounds of Clon- 
macnoise. And what was a strong induce- 
ment, and contributed much towards the 
enriching this house, it was believed that all 
persons who were interred in the holy ground 
belonging to it had insured to themselves a 
sure and immediate ascent to heaven. Many 
princes (it is supposed for this reason) chose 
this for their place of sepulture ; it was the 
lona of Ireland ; yet notwithstanding the 
reputed sanctity of this monastery and the 
high estimation in which it was held by all 
ranks of people, it appears from the fore- 
going history that the abbey and town were 
frequently plundered, burnt, and destroyed 
by despoilers of every kind, from the un- 



polished Irish desperado to the empurpled 
king. The abbey also suffered by the hands 
of the barbarous Ostmen, and not only by 
them, but (with concern do we add) by the 
English then settled in the kingdom, whose 
errand hither, we would wish to think, was 
to conciliate the affections of the people, to 
unite them in bonds of friendship, and to 
teach them to live like fellow-citizens and 
subjects. Instead of this, we are compelled 
to say, they too often joined in the saeri- 
legions outrages of other wicked men, and 
repeatedly disturbed and despoiled the peace- 
ful seminary at Clonmacnoise, sparing neither 
books, vestments, or any other appendages 
of the sacred altar which belonged to these 
truly inoffensive men." — (Archdall; Moneu. 
Hib., p. 891.) It is dubious whether St. 
Ciaran was first bishop, or abbot ; the supe- 
riors of many religious houses are in our 
records indifferently styled by either title. 
The see is of early foundation. St4 Tige- 
mach, the successor of St. Ciaran, is styled 
bishop in the Ann, Four Mast,^ and Baitan, 
who died a.d. 668, is styled abbot and bishop; 
it was united to the bishopric of Meath in 
1568. The following notices of this place 
are taken from the Ann, Four Mast.: —At 
A.D. 558, we find that Diarmaid, son of 
Fergus Cearbhail, monarch of Ireland, was 
slain at the battle of Bath Beagh, and that, 
according to his request, his head was brought 
to Clonmacnoise and interred there, his body 
being buried at Connor. 

A.D. 645. — ^Diarmaid, son of Aedh Slaine, 
having gained the battle of Cam Conaill by 
the intercession of the religious of Cluain, 
after his return he ** granted Tuaim-n Eiro 
{i,e.f Liath Manchain), with its subdivisions 
of land, as altar sod, to God and St. Ciaran ; 
and he gave three maledictionti (i.^., curses) 
to that king whose people should take even 
a drink of water there. Wherefore Diarmaid 
ordered his burial-place at Cluain-mio- 
Nois." 

In 783, Aedh, son of Allan, King of Ire- 
land, having slain Aedh, son of Colgan» 
King, of Leinster, in the battle of Ath- 
Seanaith, the latter was interred at Clon- 
macnoise. 
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A.D. 882. — " A great number of the family 
of Clnain-mio-Nois were slain by Fiedhle- 
midh, son of Crimthan, King of Cashel, and 
an their termon was burned by him to the 
door of the church." 

A.D. 884. — *' Cluain-mic-Nois was profaned 
by Cathal, son of Ailell, lord of Ui-Maine, 
against the prior, Flann, son of Flaithbhear- 
tach, (one) of the Ui-Forga of Munster, whom 
he cast into the Sianain, and killed. The 
rights of seven churches (were for this) given 
to Ciaran, and a great consideration." 

We here find that the revenues of seven 
churches in Hy Mainy were given as eric or 
compensation for the profanation of the 
church of Glonmacnoise and the slaying of 
the prior. These, and numerous similar 
notices in our annals, indicate that the 
native Irish were by no means the religious, 
obedient, devoted sons of the church that 
modem spouters have delighted to represent 
them. The hard naked truth of our native 
annals record that they were as ready to rob 
a church or monastery, and kill a priest or 
abbot, as were the Danes or Saxons who 
landed on our shores as open enemies. 

A.D. 940. — " A great flood in this year, so 
that the lower half of Oluain-mic-Nois was 
swept away by the water." 

A.D. 1023. — "The termon of Cluain-mic- 
Nois was plundered by Gadhra, son of Duna- 
dach, and carried off many hundred cows 

from thence Erard Mac Coisse, 

ehief chronicler of the Irish, died at Cluain- 
mic-Nois, after a good life." 

A.D. 1026. — " The paved way from Oardha' 
an-hhainbh to Uluidh-na-dtri-g cross was made 
by Bresail Conaillech, at Cluain-mic-Nois." 

This is an interesting notice, as it is evi- 
dence that paved roadways were in use 
among the Irish at this period. Dr. Petrie*s 
work on " Tara Hill " (published in the 
Tram, Roy, Ir, Academy) contains an account 
of the five great roads of Ireland, and the 
first volume of the Brehon Laws (published 
by the Record Commission) contains the old 
laws for the maintenance and cleansing of 
the ordinary roads through the country. 
MacGeoghegan reads the first-named place 
Oarrdha-a-banahbaid^ i,e,, "the garden of 



the abbess." The other terminus signifies 
the " station of the three crosses," a spot still 
recognisable at Clonmacnoise. 

A.D. 1045. — " Amhalgaidh, son of Flann, 
chief of Calraighe, died of an unknown dis- 
ease, before the end of three days, after 
obtaining forcible refection at Cluain-mic- 
Nois." 

A.D. 1069. — " Conn-na-m Bocht, the glory 
and dignity of Cluain-mic-Nois, died at an 
advanced age." 

A.D. 1085. — " Gillachrist Mac Cuinn-na-m 
Bocht, the best ecclesiastical student that 
was in Ireland in his time, the glory and 
ornament of Cluain-mic-Nois, died." 

Conn-na-m Bocht, i.e., of the poor, he ap- 
pears to have been a layman, and the steward 
and administrator of the revenues of the see, 
and probably the distributor of its alms ; he 
brought up several of his sons to the mi- 
nistry ; one of them, Maelfinnia, was abbot 
of this place, and died in 1056. Maelchiaran, 
another son, was also abbot; he died in 
1079. Gillachrist, already named, and Mael- 
maire, whose death is thus recorded in Ann* 
Four Must. : — 

A.D. 1106. — " Maelmuire, son of Mac Cuinn- 
na-m Bocht, was killed in the middle of 
the Daimhliag of Cluain-mic-Nois by plun- 
derers." 

A.D. 1129. — " The altar of the great church 
of Cluain-mic-Nois was robbed, and jewels 
were carried off from thence, namely, the 
Garracan (model) of Solomon*s Temple, which 
had been presented by Maelseachlainn, son 
of Domhnall, the Cmlin (Catinum) of Don- 
chadh, son of Flann ; and the three jewels 
which Toirdelbhach Ua Conchobhair had 
presented, i.€., a silver goblet, a silver cup 
with a gold cross over it, and a drinking-horn 
with gold ; the drinking-horn of Ua Kiada, 
King of Aradh ; a silver chalice with a bur- 
nishing of gold upon it, with an engraving 
by the daughter of Buadhri Ua Conchobhair ; 
and the silver cup of CeaUach, successor of 
Patrick." These valuables were afterwards 
recovered, as we find recorded in the Annals 
of Clonnuzctioise, at a.d. 1180 : — " The jeweUs 
tiiat were stollen &om out the church of 
Clpnvicknoise, were found with one GiUe- 
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cowgan, a Dane of Limbrick. The said 
Gillecowgan was apprehended by Connor 
O'Bryen, and by him delivered over to the 
family of Glonvioknoise, who at the time of 
his arraig^nment confessed openly that he 
was at Corky Lismore, and Waterford, ex- 
pecting for wind to goe over seas with the 
said Jewells. All the other passengers and 
ships passed with good gales of wynde ont of 
the said townes, save only Gillecowgan, who 
said as soone as he would enter a shipp-boarde 
any shipp, he saw St. Eeyran, with his staff 
or Baohdl, return the shipp back again untill 
he was so taken. This much he confessed at 
the time of the putting him to death by the 
said family." 

This incident gives us some idea of the 
wealth of these churches in sacred utensils 
and other objects of art. The Carraoan, or 
model of Solomon's Temple, must have been 
a rare piece of work, judging from the frag- 
ments of shrines, croziers, &c., which have 
come down to our day. The catalogue given 
only refers to the articles actually taken, 
which were probably but a portion of the 
treasures of the church at Clonmacnoise, 
which for two centuries preceding had been 
plundered by the Danes upon several occa- 
sions. 

In 1156 Torelac O'Connor, King of Ire- 
land, died, and was interred at Clonmacnoise 
beside the altar of Ciaran ; he was in his 
sixty-eighth year, and is highly panegyrised 
by tiie Four MMten, 

As an evidence of the vicissitudes to which 
these seats of religion and learning were sub- 
jected, it will be sufficient to refer to our 
historical annals ; those of the Four Masters 
alone record, that Clonmacnoise was nine 
times burned between the years 719 and 
1179, and sixteen times plundered between 
841 and 1178. 

The remains now existing at Clonmacnoise 
are appropriated as follows, and are shown 
and numbered on the accompanying map (see 
plate XXV.), taken from Ware's Antiquities, 
with some corrections: — No. 1, O'Rourke's 
Tower ; No. 2, Temple Ciaran; No. 8, Temple 
Doulin ; No. 4, Temple Connor ; No. 5, Temple 
Finghin; No. 6, Temple Dermoti or the 



Cathedral ; No. 7, Temple Righ, or Melagh- 
lin's Church. The unshaded buildings were 
in existence when Ware's illustrations were 
made in 1780, and he has named them — No. 

10, a sepulchral chapel of the Malones ; No. 

11, Temple Kelly ; No. 12, Temple Gauney ; 
No. 18, Temple Easpic, or the Bishop's 
Chapel; Nos. 16 and 16, the residentiary 
houses of the Dean, Archdeacon, &c. ; No. 
17, Temple Killian : of these buildings there 
is now no trace. Ware also shows four 
crosses standing at Nos. 8, 9, and 14, and 
one inside the Malone sepulchre; of these 
two only are now to be found. The Nuna' 
Church stands a few hundred yards east of 
the cemetery, and the ruins of the Bishop's 
Castle about the same distance to the. south* 
west. Harris, who compiled his valnaUe 
edition of Ware*s Antiquities of IreUxnd' in 
1789, employed an able artist named Blaymire 
to make drawings of the old cathedrals and 
churches to illustrate his work. The artist 
appears to have done his part at C/lonmae- 
noise very creditably; the drawings appear 
to be truthful and correct, and the details 
fairly given, considering the then state of 
artistic ability in this country. Ware's large 
sheet shows a plan of the cemetery with the 
then existing buildings ; a general view of the 
ruins ; an elevation of the mediaeval doorway 
to the cathedral ; ditto of the Romanesque 
doorway with pointed arches; ditto of the 
chancel arch in the Nuns' Chturch ; a front 
and a side view of each of the two principal 
crosses ; and a view of the ruins of the Bishop's 
Castle. 

Archdall is more than usually descriptive 
in his account of Clonmacnoise; and as he 
describes the remains as they existed in his 
day, I make no apology for quoting him 
here: — 

**The situation of Clonmacnoise is de- 
lightful. It stands about ten miles from 
Athlone, on the banks of the Shannon, and 
is raised above the river on ground composed 
of many small elevations, on which are a few 
of the buildings which did belong to this 
ancient house: several other ruins apper- 
taining to it may also be seen in the little 
valleys between the hills. The whole is 
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bounded to the east and north by very large 
bogB." 

"Here are two round towers, elegantly 
built of hewn stone; the larger, which is 
called O'Kourke's, and wants the roof, is G2 
ft. in height and 5G ft. in circumference, and 
the walls are 3 ft. 8 in. in thickness. The 
other tower, called McCarthy's, is 7 ft. in 
diameter within, and the walls are 8 ft. in 
thickness, and 56 ft. in height, including the 
conical-shaped roof. The next considerable 
building wo find here is the cathedral, 
which was the ancient abbey ; the doors of it 
are richly carved. There are several old 
monuments in this church, on which are in- 
scriptions said to be partly in Hebrew and 
partly in Irish. At length this abbey, which 
was formerly endowed with very large pos- 
sessions, Bufifered a gradual decline, and in 
the course of time was reduced and despoiled 
of all its property.'* 

" The cemetery contained about two Irish 
acres, on which ten other churches were 
afterwards built by the kings and petty 
princes of the circumjacent country, who, 
though at perpetual war whilst living, were 
content to rest peaceably beside each other. 
The several founders named these churches 
as follows: — Temple High, or Melaghlin's 
Church, built by O'Melaghlin, King of Meath, 
and to this day it is the burial-place of that 
family ; Temple O'Connor, built by O'Connor 
Dun; Temple Kelly; Temple Finian, or 
M*Carthy, built by M*Carthy-More of Mun- 
ster ; Temple Hurpan, or M'Laflfy's Church ; 
Temple Kiaran; Temple Gauney; Temple 
Doulin, which is now the parish church ; 
and Temple M*Dermot. This last was much 
larger than any of the others, and before the 
west door stands a large old cross of one 
entire stone, much defaced by time, on which 
was some rude carving, and an inscription in 
antique and unknown characters," — (Arch- 
dall ; Monas, Ilib., p. 892.) 



NO. I. 



'eoukke's tower. 



This is a remarkably fine specimen of its 
dass ; it stands outside of the cemetery, on 
the west side, barely touching its enclosing 
walL It is built of the f ossilif erous limestone i 



of the locality, the masonry in regular ashlar 
courses, from 7 in. to 18 in. in height, all 
the stones squared and set with close joints. 
I have seldom seen a finer piece of masonry. 
This class of work reaches to the sills of the 
attic windows ; from thence upwards the 
work is of ordinary rubble. The present 
height is 62 ft., but according to its pro- 
portions it must have been much higher ; it 
springs from a base course 8 in. high and 
4 in. projection ; the circumference imme- 
diately over this course is 58 ft. 6 in. ; there 
is a slight bulge in the masonry at the north 
side, and an appearance of settlement towards 
the declivity, the ground falling away from 
the base of tower at that side. The door- 
way faces nearly south ; it is semicircular- 
headed, 2 ft. 7 in. wide at bottom, 2 ft. 5 in. 
at spring of arch, and 8 ft. 9 in. high to 
same; the sill is in one stone, 5 ft. 8 in. 
long; top of sill, 11 ft. 3 in. from the 
ground ; there are nine stones in the arch, 
which with the jambs are most carefully and 
accurately wrought ; the thickness of wall of 
tower is 8 ft. 9 in. at sill of doorway ; there 
are two quadrangular window-opes with con- 
verging sides, one facing S.W., the other 
N.E. ; in the attic storey are eight opes, rec- 
tangular in form, and of rude workmanship. 
There are four offsets on the interior, placed 
at irregular heights. This tower was exca- 
vated in the year 1851 by Col. Jones, B.E., 
when two skeletons were found in the centre, 
and at a level slightly under the foundation 
course. 

An aged peasant, who spoke Irish, on 
being asked the names of the Bound Towers, 
unhesitatingly answered, Clugas-More and 
Clugas-Beg. 

Dr. Petrie is very undecided respecting 
the age of this tower, though he inclines 
to the opinion that it was erected about aj>* 
908, when the Daimliag Mor or cathedral 
was erected by Flann O'Melaghlin and the 
Abbot Colman ; but if we for a moment exa- 
mine and compare the two buildings, we will 
find it impossible to believe that they conld 
have been erected at the same period or by 
the same persons; there is no connection 
between the styles of the two structures, and 
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both the materials and masonry are dissi- 
milar. It is incredible to believe that, those 
ivho erected the beantifnlly-formed tower, of 
finely-jointed ashlar work, would have con- 
tented themselves with building the cathe- 
dral of coarse limestone rubble. If the 
tower was considered an ecclesiastical build- 
ing and an adjunct to the cathedral, it cer- 
tainly would not have been constructed in 
8uch an expensive manner, while the more 
important structure was so meanly built. 
Taking into account the relative values of 
the work, the tower is a more costly building 
than the cathedral. We must also remember 
that the tower is at a considerable distance 
from the cathedral, and never could have 
grouped with it or any of the churches (see 
the map). We must therefore assume that 
there was no connection whatsoever between 
the two buildings, and that they could not 
possibly have been erected at the same 
period or by the same builders. Dr. Petrie 
gives the following quotation from an an- 
cient document, " The Registry of Clonmac- 
noise^*: — "And the same O'Ruairk of his 
devotion towards y, church undertook to 
repair those churches, and keep them in repe- 
ration during his life upon his own chardges, 
and to make a Causey, or Togher, from y« 
place called Oman na Feadth to Tubhar 
Oonaire, and from Jubhar to the Lock ; and 
the said Fergal did perform it, together with 
all other promises yt he made to Cluain, and 
the repairing of that number of chapels or 
cells, and the making of that Causey, or 
Togher, and hath for a monument built a 
small steep castle or steeple, commonly called 
in Irish Claicthough, in Cluain, as a memo- 
rial of his own part of that cemetarie : and 
the said Fergal hath made all those cells 
before specified in mortmain for him and his 
heirs to Cluain ; and thus was the sepulture 
of the O'Ruairks bought." — (Petrie; Round 
Towers, p. 888.) The Registry of Clonmac- 
noise is a document purporting to have been 
compiled in the fourteenth century ; the ori- 
ginal MS. is stated by Archbishop Usher 
to have been lately " conveyed away by the 
practice of a lewd fellow who hath thereupon 
fled the country " (Ibidn p. 265) ; but that 



transcripts of it were " in the possession of 
the Archbishop and of his friend. Sir James 
Ware, who had it translated into English by 
the celebrated Irish antiquary, Duald Mac 
Firbis." 

It must be admitted that the authority of 
such a document cannot weigh much in a 
controversy as to matters of fact. Its style 
and phraseology is evidently not of an early 
age. Dr. Petrie, though he quotes it, does not 
attach much credit to it as an authority (see 
pp. 266, 7). Fergal 0*Ruairk was killed in 
A.D. 964, and the document states that he 
"hath for a monument built a small steep 
castle," &c. If this refers to the Bound 
Tower, it is evident that, at whatever time 
this " Registry " was compiled, the idea of 
a monument was attached to it, and this is 
further borne out by the finding of two ske- 
letons in its base, as already mentioned ; here 
we have not a word about a belfry or bell- 
house. Dr. Petrie quotes a passage from the 
Chronicon Scotorum, which he conceives refers 
to this tower, as follows : — "a.d. 1124.— The 
great cloictheach of Clonmacnoise was finished 
by Giolla Christ O'Malone and by Turlough 
O'Connor." The above passage is to be 
found at 1120 and not at 1124. The same 
event is noticed in the Annals of the Four 
Masters, at a.d. 1124: — "The finishing of 
the cloctheach of Clonmacnoise by O'Malone, 
successor of St. Eiaran." Dr. O'Connor 
translates this passage as follows : — " a.d* 
1124. — Operimentum Campanilis ClusDno 
Mao Nois factum per O'Maloneum Yioarinm 
Ciarani." Without going into the vexed 
question of the meaning of the word eUnc' 
theachf as found in our annals, and of which 
I have treated at some length in another 
place {Ulster Jour,^ Arch,, v. vii.), I would 
here remark, that Dr. O'Connor translates 
the passage as recording the roofing of 
the tower, and this I believe is all that 
can be made of the transcript, which pro- 
bably refers to the restoration or rebuilding 
of the upper storey, which from the nature 
of the workmanship and materials must 
have been executed at a period long ante- 
cedent to the original constniction of the 
tower. 
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NO. n. — TBKFLB KURiN. 

This is a mined little building at tlie north 
side of Temple High ; it measures 12 ft. 6 in. 
by 9 ft. in dear of walls ; it has antae at the 
east gable, and one at the west. The door- 
way is rude and a reconstruction, having a 
piece of a sculptured grave slab or cross built 
into one of its jambs. Much of the masonry 
consists of repairs, but portions of the ori- 
ginal work remain. It is evidently one of 
those primitive buildings known as LeabJia, 
and usually connected with the name of the 
founder or patron saint ; hence it is called 
Temple Eiaran, and was originally, I would 
presume, the oldest ecclesiastical erection 
here ; in its patched walls there is evidence 
of a reverent and anxious solicitude for its 
preservation. I would be disposed to consi- 
der it as the Eaglais-Beg, or little church, 
mentioned in the Annals of the Four Masters 
at A.D. 947 and 977. 

NO. in. — TEMPLE DOULIN. 

This little church appears to be of consi- 
derable antiquity and of the primitive type ; 
it has, however, been much altered and re- 
paired. The original structure was 23 ft. in 
length, and 15 ft. 6 in. in breadth, out and 
out of walls, which are 2 ft. 5 in. thick. It 
has been lengthened westward by 10 ft., 
and has a plain pointed doorway in the west 
gable which finishes with plain buttresses, 
2 ft. 8 in. on face and 7 in. projection ; the 
doorway is an insertion, subsequent to the 
lengthening of the church. The masonry of 
the east gable and of a portion of the north 
and south walls of the original church is of a 
much better class than the addition, the 
stones being larger and better dressed and 
fitted, while that of the addition is of a 
rude description of rubble. The east window 
is semicircular-headed, with sloping jambs, 
8| in. wide, externally, and 8 ft. high, but 
having large inward splays ; this gable has 
been raised on, about 8 ft. the original rake 
of the barge being visible under the later one. 
There is a small rectangular ope 8 ft. high 
and 4 in. wide in the north wall, and two of 
a sioular character in the south » thOBO are 



found in the later additions. A mde modem 
building has been added on at the east end ; 
it has no architectural character, though dig- 
nified by Ware with the title of Temple 
Hurpan, or M*Laffy's Church. 

NO. rv. — TEMPLE CONNOR* 

This is at present devoted to the service 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is in 
length 42 ft. 8 in., and in breadth 26 ft. 6 in. 
out and out of walls ; the walls are 8 ft. 10 in* 
thick. The masonry is of a rude class of 
rubble work, the stones rather small and 
used in their natural forms, the material 
limestone. There is only one feature of any 
interest in this church — its west doorwayt 
which is a fine piece of sandstone work, the 
jambs and arch being carefully wrought ; the 
latter is semicircular, springing from moulded 
imposts of a peculiar section, and which 
return the full thickness of wall. There is 
no other original feature in this church 
save a small window, 6 in. wide externally 
and 8 ft. high, semicircular-headed, with 
largo inward splays ; it had been built up 
and concealed by a monument of the Malone 
family. The dimensions of this building 
given at p. 20 are from Dr. Petrie's work ; 
mine were taken during a late visit. This 
little building appears to have been the 
sepulchral chapel of the O'Connors of Con- 
naught, and Dr. Petrie is of opinion that it 
was erected by Cathal, son of Conor, King of 
Connaught, somewhere at the close of the 
tenth century, as Cathal died in a.d. 1010, 
and during his lifetime he made a grant to 
Cluain for sepulture, as appears from the 
Registry of Clonmacnoise, quoted by the 
learned doctor: — " Thus have the O'Connors 
their part of that cemeterie, and they gave 
this for their sepulture place, i,e,, a place for 
six little cells belonging to Cluain, and 48 
dales to every cell, viz., Tobair Ilbe 48 daies^ 
Tamhnack 48 dales, Killmucky 48 dales, 
Kill M*Teig 48 dales, Tuilleage 48 dales, 
Kill O'Gealba 48 dales ; and the O'Connor 
who bestowed these lands was called Cathal 
O'Connor "^(Round Towers, p. 273.) Though 
this grant is not positive evidence of the 
erection of the church by Cathal O'Connor, 
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yet there Is nothing nnreasonahle In the eup- 
pofiition that immediately after the act he 
erected a sepulchral chapel for himself and 
posterity ; the plain and simple character of 
the hoilding would he consistent with its 
appropriation, and on the whole I am dis- 
posed to accept the doctor's view of the age 
of Temple Connor. 

At the north side of the church is an en- 
closed space, shewn hy unshaded lines; in 
Harris's Ware it is indicated as the hnrial- 
place of the family of the Malones* 

NO. V. — TEMPLE FINGHIK. 

This church with the incorporated tower 
stands on the northern boundary of the 
cemetery; in the map attached to Ware's 
account of the see of Clonmacnoise it is 
named Temple Finian, or McCarthy's church. 
In the Registry of Clonmacnoise, already 
quoted from, is a statement given of the 
payments made by Fineen McCarthy Mor, 
for the right of sepulture for his family at 
Cluain ; this is evidently the reason why the 
erection of this church has been attributed 
to a chief of that name. Such, however, is 
not the case, as has been clearly shewn by 
Dr. Petrie ; its real founder having been St. 
Finian of Clonard, the friend and instructor 
of St. Eiaran (p. 267). That the former had 
intimate connections with Clonmacnoise is 
evident from the following passage : — " a.d. 
758 — Gorman, Comharba of Mochta of Lug- 
badh (Louth), t.^., the son of Torbach, Com- 
harba of Patrick : it is he that was a year on 
the water of Tiprait Fingin (St. Fineen's 
Well) at Clonmacnoise, and died on his pil- 
grimage at Cluain." — {Annals of Tighernach,) 
In reference to this passage. Dr. Petrie 
writes : — ** The well, alluded to in the pre- 
ceding passage, still bears the name given to 
it by the annalist, and is held in the greatest 
veneration; and the grave of St. Finghin 
himself, situated beside the church, is still 
used as one of the principal penitential sta- 
tions of this distinguished sanctuary." But 
still further. In the Ghronicon Scotorum — 
which is a copy of the Annals of Tighernach^ 
omitting such entries as do not relate to 
ihe Scoti or Irish people — we have an entry 



at so early a date as the year 1015, which 
proves that a church dedicated to St. Fin- 
ghin then existed at Clonmacnoise, and 
would lead to the conclusion that it was not 
then a recent construction. The passage is 
as follows : — 

" A.D. 1015. — A great wind (storm occurred) 
in the autumn of this year, the like or simili- 
tude of which had not been found (observed) 
at this time, by which was prostrated the 
great oak of Begles Finghin at Clonmac- 
noise." — (Petrie ; Round Towers, p. 267.) 
There can, I think, be no doubt that those 
passages establish the fact of St. Finian's 
intimate connection with Clonmacnoise, and 
of the erection of a church there named after 
him, and which church, or Regies, was in 
existence in 1015 ; and further, that Temple 
Finghin is the church here alluded to. 
These extracts further inform us of the ori- 
ginal pagan character of the site ; here we 
have both well-worship and tree-worship. 
It is true that in accordance with the policy 
of the early christian church in these 
islands, the well was dedicated to a saint, 
and also the great oak became identified 
with the new faith, but there can be no doubt 
of their original appropriation. 

This church consisted of a nave and chan- 
cel ; the nave was 28 ft. 10 in. long, and 14 
ft. 6 in. broad, in clear of walls, which were 
2 ft. 9 in. thick on the flanks, and 8 ft. 3 in. 
at the gable ; their present height is from 1 
to 8 ft. (See plate xxvi.) The clearing out of 
the interior, at the late reparation, has dis- 
closed the lower course of the entrance door- 
way, which was in the S. W. angle, and con- 
sisted of two orders of jamb -shafts and a square 
pier at each side ; the few remaining stones 
shew evidence of carving on their surfaces, 
and are of a light- coloured sandstone. The 
chancel walls are nearly perfect ; it measures 
8 ft. 8 in. by 8 ft. 7 in., and is built of small 
ashlar masonry in regular courses from 8 in. 
to 10 in. high, neatly squared and jointed ; the 
walls are 2 ft. 9 in. thick, east gable 2 ft. 5 in. 
The chancel-arch is much altered and worn ; 
it originally had three orders, but the inner 
one has been cut away and a plain arch of 
limestone substituted, which rests upon.simi- 
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lar piers, having classical caps and bases ; 
this alteration appears to have been made in 
the seventeenth century. The ornamenta- 
tion of this arch is shewn on plate xxvn. 

The chancel was lighted by one ope in 
the east gable ; it is plain and semicircular- 
headed, with large inward splays. In the 
S. wall is a small square recess, and a pis- 
cina with a grooved bason of mediseval date. 
But the most important feature of this 
church is its connection with the Bound 
Tower, which stands at its south side, at 
the junction of the nave and chancel ; this 
building I shall now describe. It is in height 
to the eave of conical roof 56 ft., and has a 
graceful entasis ; it is built of courses of 
squared freestone from 10 in. to 14 in. high, 
there being fifty-six courses from ground to 
eave ; the masonry is of similar character to 
that in O'Rourke's Tower, but not quite so 
well executed. The roof is conical, springing 
from an eave-course 9 in. deep and 6 in. pro- 
jection ; it was cased externally with rhom- 
boidal-shaped blocks of stone, in courses, 
each reverse to the preceding one. When 
first I visited this place, in 1851, several of 
the stones of this roof were displaced, but at 
the north side, where the masonry was per- 
fect, the graceful outline of the cap, having 
a perfectly straight surface from eave to 
apex, was quite apparent. In the necessary 
repairs lately executed, I regret to state that 
this original symmetry has not been pre- 
served, the work has been clumsily executed, 
and the beautiful outline for ever injured. The 
internal diameter at ground line is 7 ft., 
thickness of walling 3 ft. 1 in. The doorway 
is at the north side, and now enters into the 
chancel; it is semicircular-headed, and has 
been much altered and cut away, as I shall 
presently shew. In the lower storey is a 
small semicircular-headed window, the in- 
ternal jambs and arch of which have been 
chiselled away all around. All the window- 
opes, six in number tf lice the south; two of 
them are flat-headed, three circular-headed, 
one has a flat head with a circular rebate cut 
round it, there is a small square ope facing 
N. E. ; all these are of rude character, and 
quite unlike similar features in other towers ; 



there are no attic windows. I have been thus 
minute in describing this interesting build* 
ing, as it has been adduced by Dr. Petrie as 
a strong argument in favour of his ecclesias- 
tical theory of the origin and uses of the 
Bound Towers. He asserts that it *' forms 
an integral and undoubtedly a cotempora- 
neous part of the structure." It is not my 
intention here to enter into any controversy 
on this subject ; I shall content myself with 
proving beyond dispute that this tower and 
church are not coeval buildings, and were not 
erected simultaneously. Had the learned 
doctor examined the matter with the eye of 
a practical architect, he would have seen this 
at once. In the first place, the courses of the 
masonry in both buildings do not correspond, 
as would be the case were they jointly erected. 
Neither are they regularly bonded each into 
the other, but the masonry of the church is 
toothed into that of the tower, a process 
known to masons when erecting a new build- 
ing in connection with an older one. Again, 
it is evident from the mode in which the roof 
of the church is connected with the tower. 
Had they been coeval erections, a proper 
water-table would have been built into the 
wall of tower, to protect the junction of the 
roof — a practice carefully attended to by all 
mediflBval builders. Instead of this, a chase 
was cut in the wall, and the roof let into it. 
Again, it is evident from an examination of 
the junction of the nave and chancel with 
the tower; the enlarged plan of this part 
clearly explains itself. After the church had 
been built against the latter, the builders 
found that the circular wall of the same had 
an unsightly appearance in the angle of the 
nave, or when erecting it they conceived 
that they could cut out that portion of 
the tower and so complete the angle of 
this part of the church. They accordingly 
commenced doing so by cutting the outer 
stones into two concentric circles, but having 
got through two-thirds of the thickness of 
the wall, they were obliged to desist, as the 
tower had been so weakened by the necessary 
cutting for the connection of the walls of the 
church, and by the proximity of the door, 
that it shewed signs of giving way, as right 
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over the angle of nave is a settlement, and a 
crack in the tower, — this crack has been 
closed externally as a part of the late repairs, 
bnt internally it is still quite visible ; — ^not 
being able then to carry oat their intention 
of completing the angle of nave, they 
fashioned the mason-work into an angle 
pillar ; the whole arrangement is still to be 
seen and examined ; to the eye of the prac- 
tical builder it teUs its own tale as plainly as 
if he were looking at the whole operation. 
The enlarged plan shews the connection of 
the buildings ; the dotted line shews the ex- 
ternal circumference of the tower, and how 
much of it has been cut away ; had the angle 
of nave been squared out there would not 
have been more than 7 in. of the wall left. 
The original doorway of the tower communi- 
cates with the chancel; having been found 
too small, the jambs at each side were cut 
away, as also the stones of the semicircular 
arch, so that the latter are at present not 
more than 4 in. deep. The story of both 
church and tower is this : at whatever time 
the latter was built, it was long before the 
erection of the former. Now, we must re- 
member that this ornate chancel arch is an 
insertion of probably the latter end of the 
eleventh century, and that the body of the 
church is of much earlier date. Certainly 
the chancel is of the primitive age, not later 
than the eighth or ninth century. Having 
elected to build the church, they deter- 
mined also to utilise the Round Tower, and 
make the ground floor of it perform the 
duties of a sacristy. Finding it rather con- 
fined in dimensions, they cut away the inter- 
nal face of the wall all around about 7 in. 
deep, and for a height of 7 ft. ; to give more 
light they cut away the jambs and arch of the 
window, as well as those of the door, to give 
sufficient room for the entrance and exit of 
the officiating robed clerics ; to bring its ex- 
ternal appearance somewhat in harmony 
with the architecture of the church, they 
altered the small quadrangular windows, 
cutting round some of them an external cir- 
cular-headed rebate. All these alterations 
of the original structure, and their object, 
are quite apparent to the practical eye, and 



at once determine the greater age of the 
tower; upon this there can be no dispute. 
Much ado has been made about the finding 
of an iron hinge pivot or pivots in the 
window-jambs, as limiting the age of the 
tower. At what time iron came into use 
in this country, we cannot now tell; the 
Romans found the Cimbri and the Gauls 
using. iron swords. But I do not want to 
assign this structure to a remote pre-historio 
period ; it is just probable that it was erected 
within the Christian era, but not by Chris- 
tian men or for Christian uses. What uses 
could they apply it to ? It certainly was not 
a belfry, as there are no windows or opes for 
the emission of sound in the upper storey, 
where a bell would be hung. The opes, as 
before stated, are very small, mere quadran- 
gular or curve-headed holes, all in the south 
side (except one), and at various levels ; 
those, I have scarce a doubt, are mostly in- 
sertions. They have not the least resem- 
blance to the window-opes usually found in 
those structures, and with their external 
rebates and preparation for hanging shutters, 
shew unmistakably the ecclesiastical uses to 
which this building was applied, long subse- 
quent to its erection. That this tower was a 
monumental one, there can, I think, be no 
doubt; the base of it was excavated by 
Colonel Jones, R.E., and the skeleton of a 
man was found beneath the floor. 

NO. VI. — THE CATHEDRAL. 

The building dignified with this imposing 
title is one of very modest pretensions indeed, 
yet we have every reason to believe that it 
had been the cathedral church when Clon- 
macnoise was a diocese, and that it, or a 
former church on the same site, is that men- 
tioned in the annals as the Damliag-Mor. 

Our first notice of this church appears in 
the Annals of the Four Masters t at a.d. 904, 
as follows : — " The Daimhliag of Clnain-Mic- 
Nois was erected by the king Flann Sinna, 
and by Colman Conailleach.*' We find the 
same entry in the Chronicon Scotorum, under 
A.D. 908 :— " The Daimhliag of Cluain-Muo- 
Nois was built by Flann, son of Maelechlainn» 
and Colman Conaillech.*' Dr. Petrie has 
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mis-stated both the' above dates; he gives 
them as under the year a.d. 909, from the 
respective amials. Dr. O'Donovan, in a note 
to the former entry, writes as follows: — 
'* Daimhliag : i^., the great stone church, or 
Cathedral of Clonmacnois. The erection of 
this church is noticed in the Annals of Clon- 
maenoise, under the year 901, as follows : — 
*AJ). 901' {recte, 908).— ' King Flann and 
Colman Oonellagh this year foxmded the 
ehurch in Clonvicknoise, called the Church 
of the Kings (TeampoU-na-riog),^ " Again, 
in the record of the death of Colman, we find 
the same fact repeated : — " a.d. 924. — Colman, 
son of Ailill, Abbot of Cluain-Iraird and 
Cluain-Mic-Nois, a bishop and wise doctor, 
died. It was by him the Daimhliag of Cluain- 
Mic-Nois was built ; he was of the tribe of 
the Connaille-Miurtheimhne.'* — (Ann, Four 
Mast.) This event is given in nearly the 
same words, at a.d. 925, in the Chronicon 
Scotorum, 

Flann, son of Maelsechlainn, was one of 
the greatest monarchs who sat on the Irish 
throne ; he had the unprecedented reign of 
thirty-eight years, and died — what few Irish 
monarchs died — a natural death. His obit is 
thus recorded in the Four Masters : — " a.d. 
914. — After Flann, the son of Maelsechlainn, 
had been thirty-eight years in the sovereignty 
of Ireland, he died at Sailtin. It was in 
lamentation of Flann the following verses 
were composed : — 

"Flann, the fair of Freamhain, better than 

all children, monarch of Ireland, fierce 

his valour ; 
It was he that ruled our people, until placed 

beneath the earth's heavy surface. 
Flowing fiood of great wealth, pure car- 

bxmcle of beauteous form. 
Fine-shaped hero who subdued all, chief 

of the men of Fail of august mien ; 
Pillar of dignity over every head, fair chief 

of valour, caster of the spears. 
Sun-flash, noble, pleasant, head of the men 

of hospitality is Flann." 

His Ufe had been spent in continued warfare 
with the Danes, as well as with the refractory 
provincial chiefs, and in the latter part of 



his Hfe his own sons turned against him, as 
we find it recorded in the above authority 
under the date a.d. 918 : — " The harassing of 
Flann Sinna by his own sons, Donnchadh 
and Conchobhar, and Meath was plundered 
by them as far as Loch Ribh." 

To this monarch, then, has been attributed 
the erection of the Daimhliag-Mor at Clon- 
macnoise, and I think that there can be no 
question that the notices quoted refer either 
to the present church, known as the Cathe- 
dral, or to one previously existing on the 
site, as the present structure has been so 
altered and repaired that it is doubtful if any 
part of the Daimhliag-Mor of a.d. 904 is in 
existence. 

Dr. Petrie has laboured hard, and I think 
successfully, to prove that the church erected 
by King Flann and the Abbot Colman was 
the one now under consideration, and he 
cites the inscription on the great cross which 
stands opposite the western entrance as evi- 
dence thereof. I shall more particularly 
allude to this when describing the cross. 
The next notice we have of this church is a 
curious one, as follows : — a.d. 1104. — " The 
shingles of one half the Damhliagh of Cluain- 
Mic-Nois were finished by Flaithberteach Ua 
Loingsigh, it having been commenced by 
Cormac Mac Cuinn-na-mBocht." — {Annals 
Four Mast,) Dr. O'Donovan has the follow- 
ing note to this passage : — " Shingles. — Slinn 
is used in the modem Irish to denote sJ/iteSf 
but at this period it was applied to oak 
shingles." MacQeoghegan's translation of 
the AnnaJs of Clonmacnoise has the following 
passage in reference to this transaction : — 
" A.D. 1100 " (recte, 1104).— The shingles of 
the great church of Clonvicknose, and the 
lower end of the walls of the fine church, 
were repaired and finished by Flathvertagh 
OXongsie, after the work was begun by 
Cormack Mac Connewoght, Cowarb of St. 
Keyran, though others call it Mac DermotVs 
Church." Finally, the Chronicon Scotorum^ 
under the year 1109, has an entry which I 
believe refers to the same edifice, as fol- 
lows : — " The Erdamh of Ciaran was covered 
both with shingles and benncobar." Despite 
of the difference of dates, I am of opinion 
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that it records the repair or completion of a 
part of the same building mentioned in the 
preceding notices. 

Dr. Petrie, in the fifth sub-section of his 
work, defines it to be a building attached 
laterally to another building, as a sacristy, 
and he quotes a definition from Cormac's 
Glossary as follows : — " Aurdom, ue,, urdom, 
ue., side house, or against a house externally." 
— (Round Towers, p. 484.) Another passage 
quoted by the learned doctor from St. Adam- 
nan^s De Situ Terra SanctcBy &c., expresses 
the word Erdamh by the Latin porticos , hence 
he reasons that it also designated a porch ; 
this and some other illustrations from MSS. 
are of slender authority, and very obscure in 
their phraseology. From the prominence 
given to the class of buildings expressed by 
this word, they must have been of more im- 
portance than such subsidiary erections as 
porches or sacristies. I have never met but 
one ancient church that had any indications 
of a porch, and that is St. Saviour's Church 
at Glendalough; but this is of such small 
dimensions — about 5 ft. by 8^ ft., and placed 
in such an unusual position, at the east end 
of the nave, — that I don't believe it to be 
original. In only four instances have I 
seen any such adjunct as a sacristy to an 
early church — I allude to those of a date 
anterior to the eleventh century, — and those 
examples appeared comparatively modem, 
certainly not coeval with the ori^nal build- 
ings. 

From the notices found in our annals, the 
Erdamh must have been an erection of more 
consequence that either a porch or a sacristy, 
and a few.of these notices I now produce : — 
" A.D. 825. — Burning of Magh-bile, with its 
Erdamhs, by Gentiles." — (Chronicon Soot- 
orum,) Here it would appear as if the word 
expressed churchesr and all the ecclesiastical 
buildings of Magh-bile. Surely the annalist 
would not record the burning of a porch or 
Bacristy, and make no mention of the impor- 
tant eiUfice, the church. Again : — " a.d. 1070. 
— The causeway from the cross of Bishop 
Etchen to Irdom-Chiaran was made at Cluain- 
Mic-Nois by Maelchiarain Mao Cuinn-na- 
mBocht ; and the causeway from Cross< 



Chomhghaill to Uluidh-na-dTrig Cross" 
(i.e., the Penitential Station of the Three 
Crosses), " and from thence westward to the 
entrance of the street." — (Ann. Four Mast.) 
Here the word certainly expresses a building 
of some importance, dedicated to, or named 
from, the patron Saint or founder, and made 
a landmark of by the annalists. This Erdam 
of Ciaran is no doubt the building alluded 
to in the passage from the Chron. Scot. 
already quoted, the roofing and completing 
of which was an event thought to be worth 
recording. That the name was applied 
to distinct and independent structures, we 
have evidence in the following passage, quoted 
by Dr. Petrie, from the Annals of Ulster : — 
" A.D. Dccccxcv. — Lightning caught Armagh 
so that it did not leave a duirteach or daimh- 
Hag or erdam or fidhnemead there without 
burning." — (Round Towers, p. 436.) The 
same authority gives us another reference to 
this class of structure under the year a.d. 
1005, as follows : — '* The great Gospel of 
Colum-Cille was wickedly stolen, in the 
night, out of the Erdamh of the great stone- 
church of Cenannus. The great Gospel of 
Colum-Cille was found before the end of a 
quarter, after its gold and silver had been 
stolen ofif it, and sods over it." 

Now it is quite evident that so prized and 
sacred an object as this copy of the gospels, 
written by the hand of St. Columba, and, as 
was the custom of those times, enclosed in a 
case mounted in gold and silver, elaborately 
embossed, and enriched with precious stones, 
could not have been deposited in a porch or 
Bacristy for its safe keeping ; it was doubtless 
placed in the sanctuary or chancel. The 
"great stone-church" above alluded to in 
all probability no longer exists. I scarcely 
think the allusion could be to the stone- 
roofed church at Eells, which I have already 
described, and which never had either porch 
or chancel ; the reference is probably to a 
later one which existed upon the site of the 
present parish church. 

Upon the whole, we must conclude that 
the Erdam was a structure of far more im* 
portance than either a porch or sacristy, as 
it is indeed doubtful if such were attached to 
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onr. early churches. I am mnch inclined to 
determine that it designates the chancel or 
sanctuary — a structure which would fulfil 
the conditions of the definition given from 
Cormac^s Olossary, *'a side house or against 
a house externally/* and at the same time he 
of such importance as to justify the refer- 
ences to it in the passages already quoted. 

Finally, the Registry of Clonmiwnoise^ as 
quoted by Dr. Petrie, states that Tomultach 
MacDermott, chief of Moylurg, ** hath re- 
paired or built the great church upon his own 
costs, and this was for the cemetery of the 
Clanmaolruany " : hence we find that this 
edifice is also named MacDermott^s Church. 
His death is recorded by the Four Masters 
at A.D. 1336, who eulogise him as *' the most 
victorious man of his tribe over his enemies, 
the most honourable man, the best protector, 
and the most expert at arms, and hospitable," 
and that he '* was interred with honours in 
the Abbey of Boyle." 

The cathedral in its present state consists 
of a simple nave 61 ft. long and 28 ft. 4 in. 
broad, clear of walls, which are all 3 ft. 3 in. 
thick. The east gable is down nearly to the 
ground level ; much of the west one is down 
also, the flank walls standing about 20 ft. 
high. The material of the walling through- 
out is of limestone, the masonry coarse 
spawled rubble, of inferior character. There 
are two buttresses or antaa on the western 
quoins, each 2 ft. 11 in. wide, and 2 ft. 3 in. 
projection, also one at the east end ; they are 
built of the same class of masonry as the 
walls. In the west gable are the jambs of a 
doorway, the arches of which are gone ; it 
was 4 ft. wide in clear of inside jambs, and 
6 ft. high to spring of arches ; at each side 
was an external three-quarter pillar and four 
orders of piers having bases and carved capi- 
tals. Blaymires' drawing of this doorway in 
Harrises Ware shews a series of plain pointed 
arches surmounting the jambs. The plan of 
this door is from my own measurements (plate 
xxYin.) ; the drawing of the jamb-caps from a 
sketch by Dr. Petrie {Round Towers , p. 272). 
This doorway is not in the centre of the 
gable, but very close to the south quoin. In 
the north wall, and towards the west end, is a 



very rich and elaborate doorway of late per- 
pendicular work ; it is enclosed between two 
shallow buttresses, tabled and panelled on 
the front faces, and finishing with crocketted 
canopies, over which is a horizontal string, 
upon the chamfer of which are busts of four 
angels, and also an inscription, which Ledwich 
gives us as "Dous Odo Decanus Cluanm. 
Fierit Fecit," t.^., ** Master Odo, Dean of 
Clonmacnoise, caused me to be made." 
Ledwich conjectures that this Dean Odo 
lived about 1280, and that the church was 
re-edified at that time ; he, however, gives 
no authority for the statement, and this door- 
way must be two centuries later. The jambs 
are very richly moulded, and two of its 
members are carved into a rope pattern ; the 
hood-moulding which finishes against the 
buttresses is crocketed. In the tympanum, 
between the hood-moulding and the string- 
course before mentioned, are three figures, 
carved in good relief ; the centre is a bishop 
in pontificals, holding his crozier in the left 
hand, the right elevated in the act of bene- 
diction ; the figures on either side appear in 
monastic dresses. Ledwich states that the 
centre figure is St. Patrick, the others St. 
Francis and St. Dominick ; he had, however, 
no authority for this appropriation beyond 
his own conjecture. The material of this 
piece of work is a hard, dark limestone ; it is 
finely wrought, and has an appearance of 
having been polished. The only window-ope 
remaining is a two-light pointed one in the 
south wall near east gable ; it has an external 
label ; under the sill are two square recesses, 
one of them a piscina with a fluted bason. 
There are no other windows remaining; a 
breach in the north gable probably contained 
one. 

At the east end of the church is a cnrioas 
arrangement : for a length of 19 ft. from the 
east gable there is evidence of groined vault- 
ing, as there are two octagoniJ columns at 
the north wall, two at the south, and two at 
the east gable, and two angle columns ; these 
have moulded caps and bases, and are bonded 
into the walling ; portions of the springing 
ribs remain on the heads of the capitals. 
This space was probably the chancel; the 
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groining most have been arranged in the 
manner set forth on the plan, and must 
have been supported by two pairs of columns, 
dividing the east end into a chancel with side 
aisles, probably used as chapels. 

At the south side, and connected with the 
cathedral, is a building evidently used as a 
sacristy, and entered by a plain pointed 
doorway ; its external dimensions are 22 ft. 
by 20 ft. 6 in., walls 2 ft. 9 in. thick. In the 
S. gable is a tall lancet, semicircular-headed, 
6 ft. high, 6 in. wide ; in the E. wall is one 
of the same form, 3 ft. 4 in. high by 7 in. 
wide. The ground floor of this building has 
a plain pointed vault, over which is an apart- 
ment with a fireplace, probably a muniment 
room, the chimney-shaft of which over the S. 
gable is well designed. All the loose inscribed 
stones collected from time to time in the 
cemetery have been placed here under lock 
and key, where they are accessible to all 
studious persons. 

The history of the cathedral appears to be 
this : a church of some pretensions (in that 
age) was erected by the Abbot Colman under 
the auspices of King Flann, early in the tenth 
century. Of this structure I don't believe 
there is a stono remaining. In a.d. 985, 1020, 
and 1077, the buildings at Clonmacnoise were 
burned ; plunderings and other devastations 
are recorded at 1044, 1046, 1065, and 1092 ; 
these will account for the total disappearance 
of the work of a.d. 904. We have then the 
notice of the roofing of half of the church in 
A.D. 1104, by the abbot O'Loingsy, which had 
been commenced by Cormac, the sire of 
Cuinn-na-mBocht. This notice evidently 
refers to a re-building of the cathedral which 
had been commenced by the latter personage 
about the close of the eleventh century. We 
have subsequently the roofing or completing 
of the "Erdamh of Ciaran" in a.d. 1109, 
which I have shewn to be the chancel of the 
Damhliag Mor, the nave of which had been 
completed in 1104, as already stated. These 
inferences I think may be fairly drawn from 
the statements in the annals. Of this build- 
ing the only relic I could identify as of that 
period would be the western doorway of the 
nave. From the plan of the jambs and the 



design of the capitals, it is clearly of « the 
latter end of the eleventh, or beginning of 
the twelfth century ; indeed they nearly ap- 
proach the transition period. Dr. Petrie is 
disposed to consider this doorway as a portion 
of the church of a.d. 904 (Round Towers, p. 
272), but for the reasons stated above it can- 
not be so early. We have then the re-edifi- 
cation of the cathedral by Tomultach Mao 
Dermott, chief of Moylurg, as already stated ; 
indeed the passage from the Registry of 
Clonmaenoise states that he ** hath repaired 
or built the great church of,*' &c. I believe 
the latter statement to be the true one ; the 
masonry is of much inferior workmanship to 
that of Teampol Finghin, the Nuns' Church, 
or even the western end of Teampol Doulin, 
and it is all the same character except a bit 
round the western doorway ; this inferiority 
of the later masonry to that of earlier periods 
is very conspicuous here, as indeed it is all over 
Ireland. MacDermott certainly re-built this 
church, incorporating or inserting this door- 
way, and supplying a fourteenth-century arch 
in place of the original one, which was pro- 
bably damaged by time or violence. It is 
also probable that the groining of the east end 
was of the same period. The north doorway, 
already described, is of late fifteenth-century 
work, and is evidently an insertion also. 

I have thus been minute in describing this 
structure, more on account of the associations 
connected with it than of its architectural 
pretensions. 

NO. Vn. — TEMPLE BIQB. 

This church stands S.E. of the cathedral ; 
it measures 40 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in., clear 
of walls, which are 2 ft. 9 in. thick on the 
flanks, and 8 ft. 8 in. on the gables ; the walls 
appear to be nearly their original height, 
about 15 ft. The masonry is of coarse 
spawled rubble ; the material limestone. In 
the south wall towards the west end is a plain 
pointed doorway, without chamfer or label. 
In the same wall, close to the E. gable, is a 
plain pointed lancet, 5 ft. 8 in. high and 6 in. 
wide externally, with large inward splays. 
The only other window-opes to be found in 
this building is the doable light in the east 
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gable $ there are two semicircnlar-headed 
lancets 7i in. wide externally, and 5 ft. 10 in. 
high, but splaying internally to a width of 
5 ft. 5| in. each. The opes are moulded on 
the external arrises, and have hood moold- 
ings, which connect horizontally at the spring 
of arches. The internal jambs are also 
moulded on the arrises, which moulding is 
continued across the sills, under which is a 
double-chamfered string. A plan and in- 
ternal elevation are given on plate vu. The 
dressings of this ope are of sandstone. 

This church is named in Harrises Ware 
" Temple Ry or Melaghlin's Church" — I am 
not aware upon what authority. I have 
already quoted a passage from the Annuls of 
Glonmacnoise^ in which it is stated that King 
Flann and Oolman Oonnelagh founded the 
church at Clonmacnoise called the Church of 
the Kings in a.d. 901. This evidently refers 
to the cathedral, which in this special passage 
is named as above, and therefore I would here 
correct a former statement made at p. 23, 
where I referred the passage to the church 
under consideration. This edifice is evidently 
of a late date, excepting the east window, 
which is certainly a relic of an older church 
which had existed on this site, or else on the 
site of the cathedral ; it has no other single 
feature of antiquity about it, and must be 
entirely a mediaeval erection. 

SGULPTUBED GBOSSES. 

The monumental crosses of Ireland are 
Justly regarded by her people with pride and 
veneration, as evidences not only of the 
religious fervour of those early times, but of 
the advance which the Gaedhil had made in 
the arts of design and sculpture. The best 
examples of this class, for symmetry of form, 
delicacy and variety of ornament, and clean- 
ness of execution, are not equalled by similar 
objects in any other country of Europe of 
the same date. The sculptured crosses of 
Ireland have, however, a higher value in the 
estimation of the antiquary and historian, 
being in fact enduring records in stone of the 
dress, arms, utensils, and peculiar customs 
of our countrymen, at an early period of the 
nation's history. From the many fragments 



strewn about the cemetery at Clonmacnoise, 
it is evident that a considerable number of 
these monuments must have existed there ; 
at present only two remain in situ, but these 
are well worth an examination. 

NO. Vm. — SGULPTUBED CBOSS. 

This venerable obfect stands opposite the 
western end of the cathedral. It has been 
described by Dr. Ledwich, in his Antiquities 
of Ireland, as an example of the mode in 
which these subjects were treated in his day. 
I here quote the learned doctor's description. 
He first notices the inscription on the per- 
pendicular doorway at the north side of the 
cathedral, which I have already given, and 
then goes on to remark :— ** This inscription 
refers to Dean Odo's re-edifying the church, 
and must have been about the year 1280, 
when the Dominicans and Franciscans were 
settled here and held in the highest esteem, 
as new orders of extraordinary holiness. 
The figures on this cross are commemorative 
of St. Kiaran and this laudable act of the 
dean. Its eastern side, like the others, is 
divided into compartments. Its centre, or 
head and arms, exhibit St. Kiaran at full 
length, being the patron of Clonmacnois. 
In one hand he holds an hammer, and in the 
other a mallet, expressing his descent, his 
father being a carpenter. Near him are 
three men and a dog dancing, and in the 
arms are eight men more, and above the saint 
is a portrait of Dean Odo. The men are the 
artificers employed by Odo, who shew their 
joy for the honour done to their patron. On 
the shaft are two men, one stripping the 
other of his old garments, alluding to the 
new repairs. Under these are two soldiers, 
with their swords ready to defend the church 
and religion. Next are Adam and Eve and 
the tree of life, and beneath an imperfect 
Irish inscription. On the pedestal are 
equestrian and chariot sports. On the north 
side is a pauper carrying a child, indicating 
the christian virtue Charity. Below these a 
shepherd plays on his pipe, and under him is 
an ecclesiastic sitting on a chair, holding a 
teacher's ferula, upon the top of which is 
an owl, the symbol of Wisdom, and its end 
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rests on a beast denoting Ignorance. The 
other sides are finely adorned with lozenge 
net-work, nebule mouldings, roses and 
flowers" (pp. 75, 6). I need not say that 
the above is entirely the effect of the writer*s 
imagination. This cross, as we find by an 
inscription on its plinth, was carved early in 
the tenth century, while the inscription on 
the north door is late in the fifteenth. 

This noble monument stands 13 ft. in 
height, and is 4 ft. 8 in. across the arms ; it 
is formed of two stones, the plinth being 
one, and the shaft and arms the other. The 
former is divided into two horizontal panels 
on each side by a bead moulding, which also 
runs on the angles. These panels are filled 
on the eastern face by a procession of armed 
horsemen with chariots (which latter have a 
very eastern character), are supported on 
spoked wheels, each being drawn by two 
horses abreast, the driver standing, and 
holding the reins. East side. — There are 
three panels on this face of the shaft ; the 
lower one has two figures, one an ecclesiastic 
orbrehon; the other has long flowing hair 
with beard and moustache, a tunic that 
reaches to his knees, with a belt and sword, 
which latter has a broad blade, and a heavy 
knobbed pomel. Between the figures is a 
staff with a bunch of leaves, or a flower, on 
the head ; both parties grasp the staff with 
both hands, alternately placed. It would 
appear as if they were swearing on the staff, 
an incident of very frequent occurrence, as 
we are informed in our early annals. This 
quaint piece of sculpture makes us acquainted 
with the actual form of that strange cere- 
monial. The staff, or Bachall, here repre- 
sented is in all probability the pastoral staff 
or crozier of St. Oiaran, and which is thus 
alluded to in 0*Donovan*s Ann. Four Mast., 
A.D. 844 : — " The plundering of the Termon 
of Oiaran, by Feidhlimidh, son of Crimthan ; 
but Oiaran pursued him as he thought, and 
gave him a thrust of his orozier, and he re- 
ceived an internal wound, so that he was not 
well until his death." The same legend is 
given in MacGeoghegan's ^;ma/« ofChnmaC' 
noise, at a.d. 843. The most remarkable and 
highly venerated of these pastoral staves 



was that of Armagh, which was caUed the 
Bachall losa, or Staff of Jesus, and which la 
frequently referred to in the historic annals, 
particularly in those of the Chronicon tScot- 
orum. Thus, at a.d. 1025, we are informed 
that ** The Bachall losa was broken." 

The BachaU losa, or Staff of Jesus, appears 
to have been originally the walking staff of 
St. Patrick ; it was shod with iron, and had a 
spike in the end of it, evidently to take a firm 
hold of the ground in using it : thus we are 
informed that at the baptism of Aenghns, 
King of Munster, at Oashel, the saint placed 
his staff unconsciously on the sandalled foot 
of the monarch, which the spike pierced, 
drawing the blood. It was natural that all 
the belongings of our patron saint should 
have been preserved with great care and 
veneration, and that the companion of his 
many wanderings, and weary joumeyings, 
the supporter of his age, and infirmities, 
should be particularly distinguished in this 
respect ; hence the saint's staff came to be 
looked upon with great veneration, it being 
ultimately regarded as the badge of authority 
of his successors in the archiepiscopal Seat 
of Armagh : not only so, but it was supposed 
to possess miraculous powers of healing, was 
efficacious in the detection of theft, and be- 
came a talisman upon which oaths were 
sworn, solemn obligations made, the violator 
of such being supposed to bring down on 
himself the vengeance of heaven. The fol- 
lowing notices will give an idea of the esti- 
mation in which it was held, and the uses to 
which it was applied. They are taken from 
the Chronicon Scotorum: — 

•* A.D. 1028.— The Bachall losa was pro- 
faned, regarding three horses, and the man 
who profaned it was killed before the end of 
three days." He was evidently a horse- 
stealer, who had sworn a denial of the theft 
on the Bachall, 

The religious of Olonmacnois seem also to 
have possessed a Bachal-Isa : — 

"A.D. 1028. — The community of Oiaran 
fasted at Tulach-Garbha, against Aedh Ua 
Oonfiacla, dynast of Teathbha, and the 
Beaman Oiarain was rung against him there, 
with the end of the Bachall-Isa; and the 
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place moreover where he tamed his back 
upon the clergy — ^in that place, his head was 
cut off before Uie end of a month, by the men 
of Midhe.** This incident looks as if this 
class of bells was not famished with clappers, 
as we know the early bells were not, being 
strack with a hammer. In this instance, to 
intensify the maledictions of the irate monks, 
the bell was soanded with the end of the 
sacred staff. 

" A.D. 1116. — A hosting by Toirdhealbhach 
into Midhe, and he expelled Morchadh Ua 
Maeilsechlainn into the north, and its host- 
ages were given to him onder the protection 
of the comarb of St. Patrick, and the Bachall 
Isa." 

Under a.d. 1143 of the Annals of the Four 
Masters we have the following carioas pas- 
sage, shewing the state of society then exist- 
ing, and the nature of the pledges ander which 
the highest powers in the nation were bound 
to the observance of their treaties : — " Mur- 
chard Ua Maeleachlainn, King of Meath and 
its Fortuatha, was taken prisoner by Toir- 
dhealbhach Ua Conchobhair, King of Oon- 
nanght, while he was under the protection of 
the relics and guarantees of Ireland. These 
were they: the altar of Ciaran, with its 
relics ; the shrine of Ciaran, called the 
Oreineach ; the Matha-Mor ; the abbot and 
the prior, and two out of every order in the 
Church ; Muireadhach Ua Dubhthaigh, the 
archbishop, the lord of Connaught ; the 
successor of Patrick, and the staff of Jesus ; 
the successor of Fechin, and the bell of 
Fechin ; and the Boban of Caeimhghin." 

Such was the veneration attached to this 
relic, that the English authorities, though 
they derided the superstitions of the mere 
Irish, did not scruple to turn them to their 
own account ; thus we find from a document 
preserved in the Chapter-house of West- 
minster Abbey, being ^* an examination of 
one Sir Gerald Macshayne, knight, sworn 
19th March, 1529, 'upon the Holie Mase- 
boke, and the great relicke of Erlonde called 
Baculum Christi, in the prescence of the 
Eynges Deputie, Chancellour, Tresoror, and 
Justice.* " — {State Papers, vol. ii., p. 146.) 

In Dr. O'Curry's Lectures on the MS, 



Materials of Ancient Irish History, p. 601, 
will be found the translation of a legend 
from the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, 
giving an account of the origin of the Bachall 
losa, and how it came into the hands of our 
saint; it is, however, so far-fetched and 
worthless, as to confer no credit on the sub- 
ject. This interesting relic was brought 
from Armagh to Dublin, as stated in Sir 
James Ware's A nnals, byWilliamFitzAldhelm, 
and was deposited in the Cathedral Church 
of the Holy Trinity as a gift, in a.d. 1180, 
where it remained until the year 1538, when 
it shared the fate of other kindred relics, 
which were in that year destroyed by the 
Beformers. 

We have evidence that the pastoral staves 
of other pious and distinguished ecclesiastics 
were regarded with almost equal veneration, 
and similar powers ascribed to them. The 
Bev. Dr. Beeves, quoting from Colgan, has 
the following passage : — ** He adds that there 
was extant in his day, and preserved as a 
most sacred treasure, the staff, or pastoral 
wand, commonly called Bachull-Mura, i.e,, 
* Bachulus Murani,' enclosed in a gilded case, 
and adorned with gems, by which many 
miracles were wrought, and through which, 
as the avenger of falsehood, and the unerring 
evidence of right, in cases where persons 
wished to remove all doubts from their de- 
clarations, or to terminate a controversy by 
the solemnity of an oath, the pious people, 
and chiefs, and especially the members of 
the O'Neill family, were wont to swear." — 
(St, Mura, by Dr. Beeves ; Ulster Jour, Arch., 
vol. i., p. 272.) 

This Bachall is stated by Sir James Ware 
to have been in the possession of the O'Neills 
for several centuries ; its present identity 
has not, I believe, been determined, as 
opinions have been divided between one in 
the collection of the late Mr. John Bell, of 
Dungannon, and one in that of the late Dr. 
Petrie. The Bachall of St. Comhgall was 
preserved at Bangor, until 1177, when it was 
forcibly taken away by the English ; its fate 
has not been ascertained. The Bachall of 
St. Mochua of Mahee was also in great repu- 
tation : a legend narrated by Jocelin intimates 
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that it fell from beaven ; hence it was called 
" the flying staff." 

The staves of remarkable female saints 
appear also to have shared in this veneration. 
St. Bronach, or Bromana, was venerated at 
Eilbroney, near Newry. There were certain 
lands, tiUies, and dues which were appendent 
upon the " officinm bacnli sanctsB BromanaB 
in ecdesia S. Bromanse/' and were formed 
by the ecclesiastic who was appointed by the 
bishop, " custos bacnli S. Bromanae." — 
(Beeves ; EccL Antiq, Down and Connor, &c., 
p. 809.) • 

The next compartment has two figures 
facing the spectator ; both have beards and 
moustache. One has his beard forked ; the 
other has it platted, and hanging down to 
his breast. They appear to have long kilts, 
with cloaks over them, which are fastened by 
circular brooches. They wear swords de- 
pending from belts, and have no head cover- 
ings. The panel over the last has three 
figures, apparently ecclesiastics. The circular 
part exhibits the final judgment — Christ in 
the centre, holding in one hand a cross, in 
the other a double-headed crosier. The ends 
of the ifirms, and the head, are also filled with 
figures. 

West face. — ^In the lower panel of the shaft 
we have the soldiers guarding the sepulchre ; 
they are represented in a kneeling posture, 
with conical caps and spears, and afford us 
some idea of the equipment of the Gaedhelic 
warriors at the date of these crosses. The 
next panel contains a group of three persons, 
each with a nimbus, and may probably repre- 
sent the Trinity. The upper panel has a 
centre figure with a nimbus, guarded on each 
side by a figure armed with a spear, and pro- 
bably represents our Saviour on his way to 
Calvary. In the centre of the circle the 
Crucifixion is represented. The sides of the 
cross are also richly decorated with a variety 
of chaste and intricate ornamentation. This 
is the Oro8 na Screaptra, or Cross of the 
Scriptures, which is alluded to in the Annals 
of Tighernach, at a.d. 1060 :— " The Elains 
and the Hy-Focarta plundered Clonmacnoise 
and carried away many captives from Oro8 na 
Soreaptra, and slew two persons there, i.f., a 



student and another yonth." This incident 
shows us that this monument was in existence 
in A.D. 1060, but two lines of inscription in 
the Irish language and character give us 
some certain information as to its date ; the 
first is on a tablet under the lowest panel on 
the west face of the shaft, and is given by 
Dr. Petrie as follows : — 

"A Prayer for Flann, Son of Maelechlainn.*' 

The second inscription is on the eastern face 
of the shaft, on a similar tablet, as follows :— 

** A Prayer for Colman, who made this 
Cross on the King Flann." 

Dr. Petrie shows by historical evidence that 
the Cathedral of Clonmacnoise was erected by 
King Flann and Colman about a.d. 904, and 
that the monarch died in 916, the abbot in 
924. We can, therefore, safely fix the date 
of this monument at early in the tenth cen- 
tury : certainly previous to 924. (See Round 
Towers, p. 270.) 

NO. IX. — CROSS. 

This monument stands opposite the west 
gable of Temple Doulin ; it is 12 ft. in height 
and 8 ft. 9 in. across the arms. The plinth 
is unusually high, and is divided into three 
compartments by two horizontal bead mould- 
ings, which also run on the angles. The shaft 
and arms have a double carved rope-moulding 
round their angles. On the west face, the 
lower panel of the plinth is divided into three 
compartments ; the centre one formed of 
twenty circular bosses ranged in lines of four, 
the other two are filled with interlaced strap- 
work. The upper two compartments repre- 
sent a hunting scene, much defaced. The 
shaft has three panels: one represents the 
Crucifixion, the others are filled with inter- 
laced ornament; the centre and four arms 
have each a large carved boss. East face. — 
The ornamentation on this face is remarkably 
chaste and beautiful, the panels of the plinth 
are filled with intricate interlacements, as are 
also the panels of the shaft ; one of the latter 
is of very exquisite design, the figures of birds, 
deer, &c., being involved in the folds of the 
ornamentation. Five xichly-carved bosses 
occupy the centre and arms. The cap is of 
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the Qsiial roof shape, bnt mnch worn and 
defaced. 

KG. X. — THE NTJNS' CHXJRCH. 

The interesting remains of this bnilding 
lie eastward of the cemetery, and there ap- 
pears to have been a togher or causeway 
connecting the two localities. Close to this 
causeway, at the left-hand side, is a small low 
moand, which retains the name of the Cairn 
of the Three Crosses, as already alluded to. 
Further on to the right was the Helig Calliach, 
or Cemetery of the Nuns ; a score yards east 
of which were the remains of the church with 
its surrounding cashel — ^the latter, I regret 
to say, now nearly obliterated, with the ex- 
ception of a small portion at the south side, 
which shews it had been a substantial piece 
of well-constructed masonry. The church 
consists of a nave and chancel, the former 
being 36 ft. in length and 19 ft. in breadth, 
and the latter 14 ft. in length and 13 ft. 8 in. 
in breadth. The entrance was in the west 
gable, by a deeply-recessed doorway, 2 ft. 10 in. 
wide at sill, and 2 ft. 8 in. at springing of arch, 
the jambs inclining inwards ; the height 5 ft. 
6 in. to top of jamb capitals. (See plate xxix.) 
The jambs were composed of two engaged 
pillars and two piers at each side ; the ex- 
ternal shafts had a plain chamfered abacus ; 
the internal ones, richly-carved capitals ; the 
piers had their surfaces richly diapered with 
a variety of ornament, and had also elabo- 
rately-carved capitals. The arch was com- 
posed of four members: the external one 
sprang from grotesque heads, and was en- 
riched with a line of balls and a fern-leaf 
ornament ; the second was cut into a series 
of chevron blocks, each incised with bold 
lines and enriched with pellets; the third 
has a line of grotesque heads biting a roll 
moulding, all deeply undercut; the fourth 
had a torus moulding on the angle, the front 
face incised with lozenge panels and flowers, 
the soffit enriched with chevrons and pellets. 
The bases of both piers and pillars consisted 
of a plinth and chamfer. This doorway has 
been reconstructed in the late reparations, 
but small portions of the original work of the 
internal jamb and arch-member remain. 



The walls of both nave and chancel are 
down to within an average of 2 ft. in height ; 
therefore I could not determine the number^ 
position, or character of the window-opes. 

The chancel-arch is a feature of remarkable 
interest; it is 9 ft. wide clear of internal 
jambs, and 15 ft. 6 in. to out and out of the 
external piers. It is formed of a series of 
piers enriched with angle-shafts, as shewn on 
the accompanying plan, and a corresponding 
number of arch-members, most elaborately 
carved. The details shewn on plate xxx. are 
reproduced from a drawing by Mr. Gordon 
M. HiUs in the Oentleman^a Magazine for 
February, 1864 ; they give some idea of the 
chaste and beautiful ornamentation of this 
valuable specimen of native design and work- 
manship. 

The walls of the nave are 8 ft. in thickness ; 
those of the chancel, 3 ft. 8 in. The masonry 
is of very superior character to that in the 
churches within the great cemetery, except- 
ing Temple Finghin, being of large-sized 
blocks partially dressed, and fitted without 
spawling. The material is limestone; that 
of the carved work a fine-grained, light- 
coloured sandstone. 

The Nuns' Church is one of the few early 
ecclesiastical buildings in Ireland the date 
of which can be accurately fixed. The present 
remains undoubtedly belong to the church 
erected by Devorgilla, the daughter of Mur- 
chadh O'Melachlain, in a.d. 1167, as we find 
recorded in the Annals of the Four Mast^rSf 
as follows :— A.D. 1167. — " The Church of the 
Nuns at Cluain-Mic-Nois was finished by 
Dearbhforgaill, daughter of Murchadh Ua 
Maeleachlainn." That a former church 
existed on or near the site of the present 
one, we have evidence in the following annal, 
under 1082 :— " The Cemetery of the Nuns 
of Cluain-Mic-Nois was burned, with its 
Stone -church, and with the eastern third of 
all its establishment." It is highly probable 
that the edifice which w^as completed in 1167 
was the successor of that destroyed in 1082, 
The enrichments of the arch-members of the 
doorway and chancel-ope are of the same 
forms as we find in buildings of a similar 
date in France and England. The capitals^ 
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however, are not so ; their design is pecu- 
liarly Irish, and the plentiful use of the fret 
and scroll on the bells would suggest an older 
date. There is undoubtedly an incongruity 
between the capitals of the piers and jamb- 
shafts, and that of the arch-members ; after 
all, it may be that the ** finishing " of Devor- 
gilla consisted in the reconstruction of those 
portions of the building which had been 
damaged in 1082, and had lain in ruin until 
restored by the daughter of Melachlainn. 

The annal which records the completion of 
the Nuns* Church mentions also the erection 
of another church at Clonmacnoise, as fol- 
lows : — *' A church was erected at Cluain- 
Mic-Nois in the place of the Dearthach by 
Conchobhair Ua Oeallaigh and the Ui- Maine." 
Here we have a positive notice of the erection 
of a church on the site or in place of an older 
one, named the Dearthach ; this term, as I 
have already shewn, signifies an Oak-houset 
and was applied to oratories built of that 
material in places where stone was not con- 
venient ; there is also no doubt that the term 
continued to be applied to small churches^ 
when oratories of oak ceased to be construc- 
ted. There are two references in the Four 
Masters to the Dearthach of Clonmacnoise. 
Under 1081, we find that " Gillasiadnata, son 
of Amhalgaidh, son of Flann, lord of Calraighe, 
was slain by Maeleachnaill, through the 
miracles of Ciaran, for he had plundered the 
oratory of Cluain-Mic-Nois in that year"; 
and again, at a.d. 1098, *<The oratory of 
Cluain-Mic-Nois was burned by Muinter- 
Ilamain, ue., by Cucaille Mao Aedha." In 
both notices the original term is dertach, 
translated oratory. This church, erected by 
Connor O'Eelly in a.d. 1169, must have been 
of a similar type to the Nuns' Church, yet 
we have none remaining that bears any 
affinity to it, excepting Temple Finghin, the 
chancel arch and doorway of which are 
certainly of about the same age. Could the 
present chancel of the latter have been the 
Dearthach alluded to in the annal, originally 
consecrated to St. Finghin, and 0*Eelly*s 
Church the nave which was added to it, the 
entire maintaining its original name 9 1 have 
already shewn that it is far more ancient 



than the nave— is in fact one of those primi- 
tive churches already described, and to whioh 
in after times naves were added. 

None of the other buildings indicated on 
the map by unshaded walls are now in exist- 
ence. When Blaymires made his map, the 
walls at least appear to have been standing. 
He indicates four churches — Temple Kelly, 
Temple Gauney, Temple Espic, and Temple 
Kill in : not a trace of any of these remains. 
The Annals oftlie Four Masters refer to the 
existence of several other buildings in this 
place which do not now exist, and which give 
us some idea of the nature of these estab- 
lishments ; thus at 977 we have a reference 
to the Lis-aeidheadhf or Fort of the Guests ; 
and at 1031, 1093, 1106, and 1166 to the 
Tigh-aoidheadhf the House or Hospitium of 
the Guests. 

The largest collection of inscribed grave- 
stones hitherto brought to light in any locality 
have been found in the Cemetery of Clon- 
macnoise. They have from time to time 
been copied by various hands, as Petrie, 
Windele, O'Neill, and others, and are now in 
course of publication by Miss Mary Stokes, 
the two numbers of her work issued being 
most faithfully and admirably rendered. Mr. 
Kieran Molloy, the zealous and faithful custo- 
dian of Clonmacnoise, informs me that over 
one hundred inscribed stones have been found 
there; these are all carefully preserved in 
the sacristy of the cathedral, under lock and 
key, but are at all times available to the 
student, by application to Mr. Molloy. The 
inscriptions are all in the Irish language and 
character, while the incised ornamentation — 
generally crosses — is of the most beautiful 
and varied design. 

The artist Blaymires, who was employed to 
make drawings of this group of remains for 
Harris's edition of Ware's History of the 
Bishops of Ireland, has left behind him a 
very curious and characteristic letter respect- 
ing his visit and labours at this place. This 
letter, though not formally addressed, was 
evidently written to Mr. Walter Harris, and 
has been published by Sir William Wilde in 
the Journal of the Royal Hist, and Arch, 
Association of Ireland^ yoL 1870, pp. 256-8. 
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As it has sach an intimate connection with 
the present subject, I make no apology for 
giving it in exten$o :— 

" Clonfert, Oct. 7th, 1788. 

" Sib, — I received both your letters, and 
am now got safe to Clonfert. I arrived here 
on Wednesday last, but was forced to swim 
my horse over the Shannon, and had nothing 
to go over in but a little cot, the wind being 
very boisterous and the river run, which put 
us in danger ; but when we was safe over we 
was glad as a parcel of mariners arriving 
after a storm at the desired port. This incon- 
venience was occasioned by the boat that you 
went over in being gone back to Mr. Moore*s. 
I have finished my draught of the Seven 
Churches, after labouring almost day and 
night. It has been the most laborious 
draught I ever attempted. It is tolerably 
well finished, and the variety it afibrds is 
extraordinary. I would not have finished 
such another to take it from the things under 
ten pounds, if it was in Dublin. For if I had 
not used all the diligence imaginable, I should 
not have finished there this fortnight. I will 
here give you a description of it. On the 
left-hand side is first the fine door belonging 
to Temple McDermott, which appears upon 
the paper most natural. Next is the old 
Chapel belonging to the Nunnery, with a 
plan of the Chapel. The next is the west 
door of Temple McDermott. On each side 
of it a view of the Cross that stands before 
Temple Hurpan. At the foot of the left side 
is a view of the ancient palace belonging to 
the Bishop of Clonmacnoise, taken from the 
other side of the Shannon, and likewise two 
views of the large Cross which stands before 
Temple McDermott. On the right-hand side 
is a plan of the whole yard and churches, 
with their proper distances and situations, 
and underneath it is a prospect of all the 
churches and two towers in one view, taken 
from the other side of the Shannon. The 
towers bound the prospect on each side, which 
makes it appear very beautiful and exceeding 
graceful. No one point of view would bring 
in all the churches but this I have made use 
of. The draught is furnished with proper 



references from the best information I have 
been able to obtain, and I believe I may 
venture to say, that the whole together is the 
most complete draught that ever will be taken 
of that place. I have collected abundance of 
Irish inscriptions, which I have writ down 
upon a single piece of paper, but have not 
met any person here who could give me any 
satisfactory interpretation of them. I will 
fold up the paper with the draught when I 
meet any person by which to send it to you, 
but I propose to send Clonfert along with it. 
The Bishop had a servant went for Dublin tlie 
day before I arrived ; they tell me he sends 
one to Dablin every fortnight. If so, I can 
perhaps catch an opportunity of sending them 
to you in that way. Clonmacnoise has been 
unavoidably expensive to me. I could not 
have necessaries but what I was forced to 
send to Athlone for, besides I was obliged to 
have a man to attend me every day, besides 
taking share of what I had ; I could not have 
done without one, for he has found me every 
stone that was grown over with earth that 
was in the churchyard, helping me likewise 
to survey the place, and went to Athlone for 
me as often as I had occasion, so that I could 
have lived cheaper in a town a great deal, all 
things considered. I was likewise obliged to 
treat several priests that came to see me, 
even for my own safety ; for this afiair had 
made a prodigious noise in the whole country, 
and has spread, as I am credibly informed, 
through most part of Conn aught — some re- 
porting that I was the Pope's Legate, and 
was taking an account of the churches, in 
order that they should be repaired, which 
notice heaped abundance of blessings on me ; 
but on the other hand, it was reported that I 
was employed by the Bishop of Meath to 
view them, in order that they might be pulled 
down to build a large parish church, which 
notion, if it had prevailed, would have proved 
fatal to me. Several priests came over the 
Shannon, some ten — some twelve miles — to 
satisfy themselves of the truth of it. How- 
ever, after all, I bless God I am safe at the 
clerk's house at Clonfert. I am now on this 
fine door, which gives me abundance of 
pleasure. I can assure you that these two 

M 
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dranghts will make no mean show amonst 
the Irish Cathedrals, but even will be the 
best amonst them. This place will take me 
up full three weeks. You must contrive to 
order me three pounds or three guineas to 
this place, or somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, or else I shall not be able to get to 
Limerick, nor even from Clonfert, if I have 
not such a remittance, which I beg you will 
do with speed; for I had next to nothing 
coming here, and, I presume to say, have 
acted with all the frugality possible. I was 
apprehensive how ill I should be set for a 
drawing board, and the morning I left you I 
took horse, and went to Athlone, and got one 
made there, which serves me here very well. 
I bought a quire of paper, and several other 
necessaries I wanted, knowing very well what 
a place I was going to. Next morning I got 
to Clonmacnoise, about an hour after the boy 
was gone. They could not prevail on him to 
stay, though they told him they expected me 
every minute. Some informs me here that 
know Tuam very well, that there is a window 
in the east end of that church, that excels 
this door ; but as I don*t go there, it is not 
worth mentioning. I had like to have forgot 
to tell you, but you can remember, how it 
rained after you left me. It begun at Clon- 
macnoise on the Thursday night, and never 
ceased 'till the Wednesday following, which 
prevented me doing any great good during 
that time. The Shannon was raised to 
such a degree, that it overflowed all the 
neighbouring meadows, and came within less 
than thirty yards of the door of the lodge ; 
so that when I looked out of my window, I 
had a sheet of water in front, and a sheet of 
water to the right, and a sheet to the left, so 
that I imagined myself at some fine country 
seat, but it made the air most intolerably 
cold. I have another thing to add, and then 
I shall conclude my long epistle. The Bishop 
and Mr. Clarke have both seen me, but take 
no manner of notice of me, though I have 
been here now four days ; and the clerk tells 
me he is very sure they won*t, because we 
disobliged them in not accepting their offer. 
However I shall make myself easy where I 
am *till you relieve me, which I hope you will 



do as soon as possible. The Bishop bears a 
miserable character here. Pray give my 
services to Mr. Lyons. — I remain your most 
humble servant, J. Blatmibes.** 

• 

Poor Blaymires seems to have accomplished 
his laborious task under great difficulties. 
What a pity that his drawing of that glorious 
porch at Clonfert has not been preserved ! 

I cannot close this account of Clonmacnoise 
without referring to the good work accom- 
plished there by the energy and zeal of the 
Bev. James Graves, who, having visited the 
ruins, was struck with their dilapidated and 
dangerous condition ; and, considering it 
likely that further neglect would insure their 
entire destruction, he brought the subject 
before the members of the then Eolkenny 
Archaeological Society, and by the aid of 
subscriptions, contributed by many members 
of that body as well as by outsiders interested 
in the preservation of these ancient remains, 
he was enabled. to accomplish the good work 
of at least arresting the progress of destruc- 
tion. The following report of what had been 
effected at Clonmacnoise was read by the 
rev. gentleman before the quarterly meeting 
of the society, held on October 18th, 1865, 
and has been published in their Transac- 
tions : — 

" On Tuesday, April 24th, he (Mr. Graves) 
proceeded to Clonmacnoise, and in conjunc- 
tion with the rector of the parish, the Rev. 
Charles A. Yignoles, made a careful survey 
of the ruins, and arranged a plan of opera- 
tions. In order to give a clear idea of what 
was effected, it might be necessary to remind 
the members that the ruins of Clonmacnoise 
resolve themselves into three principal groups, 
viz., first, the Cathedral, with its surrounding 
cluster of mortuary churches, and the two 
round towers, all enclosed within the Church- 
yard of Clonmacnoise ; second, the Nunnery, 
or Rellig Caillach, situated some distance to 
the east of the first group ; and third, the 
Castle of Clonmacnoise, built within a 
primeval earthwork or rath, and distant a 
few hundred yards west of the churchyard. 
The last group, though interesting to the 
antiquary, was not considered to come within 
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the scope of the Repair Fund, as no part of 
it was in imminent danger of falling, and 
the absence of all decorative architectural 
features deprived it of especial value as a 
landmark in the history of Irish constructive 
art. To the first two groups it was therefore 
determined to confine the expenditure of the 
funds. The Rellig Caillach he would take 
first, and briefly describe what was done 
there ; and here he should mention that, the 
remains of this primitive monastic establish- 
ment being situated on private property, it 
was necessary to secure the concurrence of 
the immediate proprietor, Mr. Charlton, of 
Clonmacnoise House, who kindly afibrded 
every facility for the work, and allowed the 
sand needful for the building operations to 
be raised on his land. The Rellig Caillach 
consisted of an enclosure, in the shape of an 
irregular parallelogram, the massive septum^ 
or fence, of which was originally faced with 
huge undressed stones, with grouted rnbble- 
work in the centre. Within this septum were 
to be seen the remains of a small but very 
interesting church ; the walls in most places 
level with the surface, which swelled up 
round them in heaps of rubbish and lUhris, 
At the west end, just opening above the 
grass-covered mounds of fallen material, 
might be seen portions of the jambs of a fine 
western door, whilst of the chancel-arch the 
two piers remained, with a few stones of two 
orders of the arch in situ in the northern 
side. The chancel-arch had originally con- 
sisted of three orders, with hood-moulds on 
both faces ; but of these, all except one had 
fallen, when the plates which illustrate 
Harrises Ware were engraved more than a 
hundred years ago. This remaining order 
had fallen within the memory of persons now 
living. The first step taken was to collect 
all the stones of the fallen arch which were 
to be found in and near the ruins of the 
church. Gangs of labourers were then set 
to work, both inside and outside the church, 
it being determined to clear away all rubbish 
down to the original floor internally, and to 
tliO plinth which ran round the walls ex- 
ternally. It was hoped that the remaining 
stones of the fallen chancel-arch would be 



found in the course of these excavations ; 
and this expectation was in a great measure 
fulfilled. The excavators, having commenced 
their work at the western end of the church, 
proceeded to remove the mounds of grass- 
grown rubbish that had accumulated round 
the site of the doorway. In a very short 
time carved stones were lighted on ; and as 
they came nearer to the entrance, it was evi- 
dent that the materials of the doorway of 
extraordinary richness lay where they had 
fallen when its arch succumbed to time, or 
the more destructive hand of man. Carefully 
avoiding injury to the delicate carved work 
of the jamb-stones and voussoirs, the exciting 
work of exploration proceeded ; even the most 
ignorant labourer evinced an interest in the 
discoveries which every moment produced, and 
ere long he (Mr. Graves) had the intense 
gratification to see arranged in order, on the 
grass, nearly every stone of a magnificent 
Hiherno- Romanesque doorway. This was 
an entirely unlooked-for discovery, as not a 
single stone of the arch had been known to 
exist before the excavations commenced. 
The entrance doorway having been cleared 
out, the work of excavation proceeded east- 
ward ; and, as the workmen approached the 
chancel-arch, further discoveries were made. 
The stones of only two orders of this arch 
had been previously discoverable : now, how- 
ever, the materials of a third order, of a 
difierent design, but equal richness of work- 
manship, were turned up in great numbers ; 
and in addition to this third order, the stones 
of the enriched hood-mould of the western 
face of the arch were also recovered. The 
excavation of the church, both internally and 
externally, was then proceeded with ; several 
hundred cubic yards of rubbish were removed, 
and on an average about 4 ft. of the walls of 
the church exposed to view, showing the style 
of its massive masonry. This portion of the 
work, though expensive, was easily accom- 
plished, as any amount of labour was at 
command. Now, however, a more difficult 
job had to be taken in hand, and it was with 
some difficulty that a sufficient number of 
skilled masons and stonecutters was pro- 
cured. On plumbing the pier of the chancel- 
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arch, it was found that the Bouthem pier was 
oat of the perpendicular, inclining hodily 
westward about 2 in. ; this inclination had 
originally caused the ruin of the arch, and if 
left uncorrected, it would he impossible to 
re-erect it satisfactorily or safely. The set 
of the pier had, however, plainly arisen from 
a defect of the foundation of old standing, 
the masonry being solid and unshaken. It 
seemed, therefore, sufficient to remove the 
capitals of the several orders, and re-setting 
them in cement and slate packing in the 
joints, to level their upper surfaces for the 
reception of the arch. The piers were then 
strengthened by re-building the ruined side 
walls to the height of the capitals. Timber 
was next procured, and three separate centres 
having been constructed, the re-building of 
the chancel-arch was commenced. The 
voussoirs were carefully set in Portland 
cement, all the original stones being first 
used up, and each order keyed in with plain 
new voussoirs where deficiencies occurred. 
The first order having been keyed, the second 
centre was erected, and the stones of this 
order set, tailing back over the first order. 
In like manner, when this order was com- 
pleted, the third centre was put up, and the 
outer order with its hood -moulding carefully 
set. Additional masons the meanwhile care- 
fully haunched up the arch in solid masonry, 
which was continued for about 4 ft. above 
the crown, the sides being roughly stepped 
to a gable form to obviate too great formality, 
and the style of the old masonry being adhered 
to as closely as possible. The work was then 
allowed to set, and the masons removed to 
the west door. When the rubbish was cleared 
away, it was found that the existing portions 
of the jambs, as in most ancient Irish door- 
ways, inclined inwards ; a plumb-rule was set 
to this incline, the stones removed to the 
bases, re- set in cement, and completed to the 
tops of the capitals with the materials found 
in the rubbish. The different orders of the 
archway were then set one after the other, 
plain voussoirs being cut to key them in 
where the original stones were deficient. The 
arch was then haunched and weighted at top, 
as in the case of the chancel-ai'ch. The 



doorway being finished, now came the critical 
part of the work — ^the striking of the centres. 
The chancel-arch was of considerable size, 
and being for the nonce architect and builder, 
and having overruled the masons in some 
points, he was a little nervous for the result. 
He was happy to say, however, that all re- 
mained ' stiff and staunch* wiien the supports 
were removed ; and he had the great satis- 
faction to see this dated example of ancient 
Irish architecture restored in some degree to 
its original state, close on the completion of 
the seventh century from its erection. 

" Whilst the works at Rellig GaiUach were 
in progress, the ruins comprised within the 
churchyard and grouped round the Cathedral 
were not forgotten ; gangs of labourers were 
employed excavating at the west end of the 
Cathedral, in hopes that the fallen stones of 
the west door might be discovered. This 
expectation was disappointed, as only one or 
two were found. However, at the eastern 
end of the church the excavators were more 
fortunate ; and numerous details of the 
original late twelfth-century windows with 
which the east wall was pierced were brought 
to light, as were also some seventeenth- 
century monuments of the MacCoghlans. 
Excavators were also set to work at Temple 
Finghin, and the rubbish cleared away from 
the base of the round tower, and the side 
walls of the church — uncovering the base of 
a very rich twelfth-century doorway of three 
orders at the west end of the south wall of 
the church. Some of the carved stones and 
capitals of this doorway were found in the 
cUhris, but not enough to allow of its being 
re-built. The walls of the various ruined 
churches were then repaired and pinned 
where needed ; and the quoins, which had 
been torn away for several feet from the 
ground, were carefully restored. The curious 
little cell, called St. Eieran's Church, which 
was tottering to its fall, was pinned and 
buttressed, and the rubbish cleared out from 
its interior. The ivy, which had for centuries 
enveloped the greater round tower, called 
O'Rourke^s, had inserted its stems between 
the mtissive courses of its northern side, and 
dislocating the stones threatened to cause 
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the min of the centre Btmctnre at no very 
distant period. These courses were carefully 
taken out, stone hy stone, the ivy removed, 
the stones restored to their proper beds, and 
solidly filled in with grouting — ^thus giving 
the base of the tower its original stability. 
Two other objects remained to be effected — 
one of which was the providing safe reposi- 
tories for the many invaluable early Irish 
tombslabs strewed over the churchyard, and 
which were exposed to theft and defacement. 
This was accomplished by placing iron gates 
in the doorways of Temple Donlin, and of 
a vaulted chamber which opened off the 
Cathedral. Into these two inclosures were 
removed nearly all the Irish tombslabs ; in 
the latter also were deposited the carved 
stones found in the excavations of the Cathe- 
dral and Temple Finghin." — {Jour. Kil. Arch. 
Soc.,Yol. 1866, pp. 867-71.) Subsequently 
some repairs were effected to the cap of the 
lesser tower. 

CASHEL. 

• 

Cashel is an ancient archiepiscopal city in 
the County of Tipperary and Province of 
Munster; it was formerly a place of con- 
siderable importance, as we find by the 
numerous references to it in our civil and 
ecclesiastical annals. According to the Book 
of Rights (p. 28), the ancient name of this 
place was Sidh-Dhruim, t.^., fairy hill. Dr. 
O'Donovan seems to think that the name 
was changed by Core, a celebrated king of 
Munster, who erected a circular stone fort or 
Caiseal (Cashel) on the rock; there are 
numerous places in Ireland bearing the same 
name. The compilers of the Leabhar-na- 
g-Geart (Book of Rights) give the derivation 
of the name from " cais-il, i.e., a stone on 
which they used to lay down pledges, or 
cis-ail, i.e.f a payment of tribute, from the 
tribute given to it by the men of Eire." — 
(p. 28.) 

Core, the son of Lnghaid, whose name is 
thus identified with the early history of 
Cashel, was king of Munster in the latter 
part of the fourth century. His exact time 
is not given in our annals ; but, as the learned 
translator of the Bopk of Rights states, we 



can form a pretty correct idea from the fact 
that his grandson, Aenghus Mac Nadfraech, 
was slain in a.d. 489. This Aenghus appears 
to have been the first christian king of 
Munster. The Tripartite Life of the saint 
contains the legend of his conversion. In 
A.D. 832 we are informed that ''a great 
number of the family of Cluain-Mic-Nois 
were slain by Feidhlimidh, son of Cruimthan, 
King of Cashel, and all their termon was 
burned by him to the door of the church. 
In like manner did he treat the family of 
Dearmhach also, to the door of its church." — 
(Four Masters.) This is the first reference 
to Cashel in these annals. In a.d. 846, 
Olchobar, King of Munster, defeated the 
Danes at Sciath Neachtain, killing Tomar, 
heir apparent of the King of Lochlann, and 
twelve hundred Danes. The Four Masters^ 
at this date, record another defeat of the 
Northmen by the Eoghanacht-Caisil, wherein 
five hundred of the former were slain, after 
which a hosting was made by Olchobar to 
demolish the fort of Corcagh, then held by 
the invaders. Olchobar, King of Munster, 
whose regal seat was at Cashel, appears to 
have been a sore thorn in the sides of the 
Danes ; his death is recorded at a.d. 849. 

One of the most remarkable personages 
historically connected with Cashel was 
Cormac-Mac CuUiuean, king and bishop, 
uniting in his own person the regal and 
ecclesiastical dignities. This was not an 
unusual circumstance in remote times, as we 
find by a preceding annal, a.d. 870, where is 
recorded the death of Cinfeladh 0*Mochtig- 
heam, lord of Cashel, who also had been 
abbot of Imleaoh-Jubhair (Emly). Cormao 
appears to have been a prince of eminent 
abilities, and a great encourager of learning. 
He had, however, the taint of worldly ambi- 
tion, and was as ready for a foray into his 
neighbours* territories as any merely secular 
chieftain. The Four Masters^ at a.d. 902, 
record two of these expeditions, one into 
Leinster, the other into Connaught, in both 
of which he was successful. In the following 
year he organized another expedition into 
Leinster, the result of which is thus given 
by the annalists : — ** The battle of Bealach- 
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Mngbna (was fought) by Flann, son of Mael- 
seachlainn, King of Ireland, and Gearbhall, 
son of Moiregan, King of Leinster, and by 
Catbal, son of Goncbobbar, King of Con- 
naught, against Cormac, son of Cuileannan« 
King of Caiseal. The battle was gained over 
Conaac, and be himself was slain, though his 
loss was mournful, for he was a king, a bishop, 
an anchorite, a scribe, and profoundly learned 
in the Scotic tongue.** The annal further 
states that, besides many nobles of distinction, 
there fell six thousand men of the army of 
Munster, and that Cormac was beheaded by 
Fiach Ua Ugfaden, of Denlis. This event is 
given in the CJironicon Scotorum almost in 
the same words, under the year 907. Cormac 
was the compiler of an ancient Gaedhelic 
glossary known as Sanasan Ghormaic ; he is 
reputed to have been the author of the PsaJter 
of Cashel, though ConneU Mageoghegan, in 
his dedication of the AnmUs of Glonmacnoisej 
ascribes it to the age of Brian Borumha (see 
mtrodvLciAon to Leabhar-nn-g-Ceart, p. xxiii.). 
The battle in which this monarch lost his 
life was fought at Bealach-Mughna, t.^., the 
pass or road of Mughain, now known as 
Ballymoon, in the County of Eildare, about 
three miles from Carlow. 

Of the same age ^as another remarkable 
king of Munster, known in the annals as 
Ceallachan Caisil. He was the ancestor of 
the 0*Callaghans, McCarthys, and 0*Eeefes. 
His short reign was a constant scene of tur- 
bulent warfare, principally against his own 
countrymen, in which he did not spare either 
church or cleric. The first notice of his 
reign by the Four Masters is at a.d. 984 : — 
" Cluain-Mic-Nois was plundered by the 
foreigners (Danes) of Athdiath (Dublin) ; and 
it was plundered again by Ceallachan Caisil 
and the men of Munster.** In 937 we find 
him consorting with the Danes against his 
own countrymen, as follows : — *' Ceallachan, 
King of Caiseal, with the men of Munster, 
and Macca Cuinn, with the foreigners of 
Port-Lairge (Danes of Waterford), went into 
Meath and seized upon a great prey, and took 
the spoils and prisoners of Cill-eidhneach and 
Cill-achaidb, and took their two abbots.** — 
Ann, Four Mast,) In the following year he 



made an inroad on Ossory : — ** A great 
slaughter was made of the Osraighi by Ceal- 
lachan, King of Caiseal.** — (Ibid,) The fol- 
lowing year (a.d. 989) was an eventful one in 
his life. Murkertach Mac Neill, King of 
Ulster, projected an invasion of the south, 
and, accompanied by a great army, he marched 
into Leinster, and, devastating the country, 
received the submission of the Osraighi and 
Desii (the people of Kilkenny and Waterford) ; 
immediately after which he invaded the 
Hebrides with a large fleet, and carried off 
from thence much plunder. While absent 
on this expedition, Ceallachan, who had been 
exasperated against the Ossorians and Desii 
for their submission to the northern chief, 
made an invasion of their country. The 
events following are pithily given by the Four 
Masters, and, as a sample of Irish history at 
this remote period, are worth quoting : — " A 
slaughter was made of the Desii by Ceallachan 
and the men of Munster, because they had 
submitted to Muircheartach, son of Niall ; 
and he slew two thousand of them, together 
with Ceileachair, son of Cormac ; Maelgonn, 
son of Gibhleachain ; Segbda, son of Noebelan ; 
Cleireach, son of Sesta, &c. Another battle 
was gained by the Desii and the Osraighi over 
the King of Caiseal, where many were slain. 
Muircheartach afterwards assembled the 
Cinel-Connaill and Cinel-Eoghain, and the 
people of the North in general, at Oileach, 
where he selected ten hundred of the chosen 
heroes, and made a circuit of Ireland, keeping 
his left hand to the sea, until he arrived at 
Athcliath (Dublin) ; and he brought Sitric, 
lord of Athcliath, with him as a hostage. He 
afterwards proceeded into Leinster, and the 
Leinster men began to oppose him, but finally 
agreed to submit to him, and he carried 
Lorcan, King of Leinster, with him. He 
then went to the men of Munster, who were 
in readiness on his arrival to give him battle ; 
but they ultimately resolved to give up (their 
king) Ceallachan, and a fetter was put upon 
him by Muircheartach. He afterwards pro- 
ceeded into Connaught, where Conchobhar, 
son of Tadhg, came to meet him, but no gyve 
or lock was put upon him. He then returned 
to Oileach, carrying these kings with him as 
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hostages, and they were for nine months 
feasting there, and at the end of that time 
he sent the hostages to Donnchadh, becanse 
it was he that was at Teamhair (Tara), and 
the sovereignty had come to him/* Con- 
cerning the carrying away of Geallachan, the 
following quatrain was composed : — 

** Moircheartach went to the South, 

To the beautiful chalk-white Caiseal ; 
And he brought with him Ceallachan of 
troops, 
He did not accept of any other hostage 
for him." 

Murkertach was a remarkable man in his 
day. He defended his principality against 
the inroads of the Danes, defeating them in 
many battles. He aspired to the throne of 
Ireland, and, in accordance with the policy 
of the times, he determined to secure hostages 
from the leading chiefs, in order to insure 
their support, or to render them neutral. To 
this end he selected one thousand chosen 
troops, and in midwinter set out on his famous 
** Circuit." To protect his soldiers from the 
inclemency of the weather, he provided them 
with mantles of leather : hence he is known 
as Murkertach of the Leather Cloaks. His 
stratagem was successful ; taken by surprise, 
their soldiers disbanded and in winter quar- 
ters, the provincial chiefs were led into cap- 
tivity, as I have already shewn. An account 
of this expedition is extant, being the subject 
of a poem by Cormacan Eigeas, a northern 
bard attached to the court of Murkertach, and 
who appears to have been an eye-witness of 
the transactions he narrates. Copies of this 
poem are to be found in the Book of Invasions, 
and in the Oeneahgical Book of tlie O'Clerys, 
MSS. preserved in the library of the Boyal 
Irish Academy. It has been translated by 
the late Dr. 'Donovan, and is to bo found 
in the first volume of Tracts Relating to 
Ir eland t published by the Irish ArchaBological 
Society. The account given by the Four 
Masters and other contemporary authorities 
of the generous and princely treatment of 
his captives by Murkertach, is strangely at 
variance with the ideas of Irish fierceness 
and savagery so very generally believed in, 



not only by foreigners, but also by a certain 
class of native writers ; and I do not consider 
it quite out of place to give the quaint des- 
cription by Cormacan Eigeas of the return 
of the victorious chief and his princely cap- 
tives to Aileach, the noble seat of the kings 
of Ulster of the Hy Niall race : — 

*'0n the morrow we reached our home to 
drink the goblets ; 
There was noise of rejoicmg with glory. 
In thy great house Muircheartach. 
From the green Lochan na n-each 
A page was dispatched to Aileach 
To tell Dubbdaire* of the black hair, 
To send women to cut green rushes, t 
•Rise up O Dubhdaire * (spake the page), 

* Here is company coming to thy house. 
Attend each man of them 

As a monarch should be attended.* 
*Tell to me' (she answered), what company 
comes hither. 

To the lordly Aileach-Kigreann, 

Tell me O fair page, 

That I may attend them.** 
* The kings of Erin in fetters' (he replies), 

* With Muircheartach son of warlike Niall, 
Ten hundred heroes of distinguished 

valour 
Of the race of the fair Eoghan.* 
The son of the living God was pleased 
With Muircheartach the son of Niall ; 
Long in possession of the sovereignty of 

Banbat 
Be the descendant of Niall Frassach, the 

most valiant. 
The noble kings were attended 
According to the pleasure of the race of 

Niall, 
Without sorrow, without gloom in the 

house, 
As if they had been clerics. 
Ten score hogs — no small work, — 
Ten score cows, two hundred oxen, 
Were slaughtered at the festive Aileach, 
For Muircheartach of the great fetters. 



* Dubhdaire was Moirctaeartach'B queen, and daughter of 
the King ufOssory. 

t Green niBhos was the ordinary carpetlni; of tlio halls of 
castles and great houses in the middle ages. 

X Banha, a bardic name for IrvUuid. 
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Three score vats of oords, 

Which baniahed the hnngry look of the 

army, 
With B safSciency of cheeiing mead 
Were given by the magnanimoas Moir- 
cheartach. 
Tnelve vati of ehoice mead 
Were given to the kings of Erin, 
The dinner of a hundred of each kind of 

food, nobly, 
Wiu given gratnitionsly to them from the 
Queen. 
Sabia,ofBallagh-aabhrandi«rtc(ofglen8, 
Has BurpasBed the women of Erin, 
la chastity, in wisdom, in purity. 
In giving, in beatowing. 
The blesBiug of every nan with a tongue 
Be on the good, great daughter of Eellach ; 
And the blessing of the pure glorious 

ChriBt 
Be on the daughter of the King of Oesory . 
I have not seen in aonth or north, 
Throngbont all Erin of red weapons, 
I have not seen in weet or east 
A woman like thy wife O Muircheartach. 
While the kings of battles were detained 
In the lordly Ailoach Frigreann, 
They received no coignet from any one 



This brave chieftain fell in a battle fought 
against the Danes near Ardee, County of 
Loath, as is recorded in the four Matter* at 
A.n. 941 {recU, 943). Ceallachau having been 
freed from his bondage, appears to have re- 
tamed to his old habits of plundering his 
neighbours, as we find at a.d. 942 [recu, 944] 
a record of a victory giuned by him over 
Lorcan, son of Eennedy. In a.d. !)49, whUe 
the Danes were plondering the chnrches of 
Ueath, this degenerate Oaedhil was doing 
the some in Connanght, as is thus recorded : 
— ''Godfrey, son of Si trie, with the foreigners 
(Danes) of Athdiath (Dublin), plundered 
Ceannanos (Eelle), Domhnach-Padrig (Dou- 
onghraore), Ard-Breaoan, Tnlan, Disert-Chi- 



aran (Seir-Eeiran), Cill-Scire, and other 
churches (of Heath) in like manner, but it 
was out of Ceannanns they were all plundered. 
They carried upwards of three thousand 
persons with them into captivity, besides 
gold, stiver, raiment, and vsrions wealth, and 
goods of every description. The spoiling of 
Sil-Anmchadha and the plnndering of Cloain- 
f carta- Brenainn by Ceallachan and the men 
of Munster. The plondering of Dealbhna- 
Beathra by the same party, and the Daimhliag 
(stone church) of Oailline was homed by 
them."— (Jnn. Four Ma*t.) 

Here we have a melancholy and humilia- 
ting pictnre of foreign rapine and domestio 
treachery. Is it not a wonder that any relic 
or monument of the past remains in the 
country ? Had Ceallachan joined his forces 
with those of the patriotic Morkertaoh, they 
could have swept these pirates out of the 
kingdom, but a miserable jealousy made 
them enemies in the presence of the 
foreigners. So it ever has been, and so, I 
fear, it ever will be. Strange to say, this 
fierce and mthleBS oppressor of his own 
conutrymen died a natoral death — a boon 
attained by few Irish kings in those ages. 
His obit is simply recorded in the Ann. Fuur 
Mmt. at A,n. 962 (reelg, 964), without any 
remark. The Ten. Cliarles O'Conor, in his 
Ditiertationt on tha History of Ireland, has 
drawn an admirable parallel between the 
oharactere of Hnrkertach, Mac Neill, and 
Ceallaohan Caiaeal.— (p. 248.) 

Among many notioes of this place in the 
^nnolf o/tA« four JI/(Me«rt, the following are 
of most interest: — a.d. 1090. — "A great 
meeting took place between Domhnall, the 
son of Mac Lochlainn, Eing of Aileach, and 
Murcheartach Ua Briain, Eing of Caiaeal, 
and Domhnall, son of Flann Ua Maeleaoh- 
lainn, lord of Heath, and Roaidhri Ua Con- 
chobhair, Eing of Connanght, and they all 
delivered hostages to the Ring of Aileach, 
and they parted in peace and tranquillity." 
A.n. 1091.—" Cinaeth Ua Hordha, lord of 
Laeighis, and the son of Maelmansidh, son 
of Cnooime, mntoally fell by each other in 
the honse of Ua Briain, at CaiseaL" ^&. 
1101.—" A meeting of Leath-Mogha was held 
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at Caiseal, by Mnrcheartach Ua Briain, with 
the chiefs of the laity, and Ua Danain, noble 
bishop and chief senior, with the chiefs of 
the clergy ; and on this occasion Mnirchear- 
tach Ua Briain made a grant such as no king 
had ever made before, namely, he granted 
Caiseal of the Kings to religions without any 
claim of laymen or clergymen on it, but the 
religions of Ireland in general." 

It is difficult to ascertain from the fore- 
going what was the exact nature of this grant, 
in all probability it referred to the giving up 
for religious purposes, solely, the Rock, 
which had hitherto been the regal seat of the 
kings of Cashel, and lands adjoining the 
same, for the support of the church. It was 
after this grant was made that the church 
known as Cormac's Chapel was commenced. 

A.D. 1124.—" Tadgh Mac Carthaigh, lord 
of Desmond, the ornament of Munster, died, 
after penance, at Caiseal.'* a.d. 1126. — 
"An army was led by Toirdhealbhach Ua 
Conchobhair, and he gave the kingdom of 
Ath-cliath and Leinster to his own son, Con- 
chobhair; he afterwards proceeded (to the 
south), and defeated Cormac Mac Carthaigh, 
and burned his camp at Sliabh-an-Caithligh." 
A.D. 1127. — " An army was led by Toirdheal- 
bhach Ua Conchobhair, by sea and land, until 
he reached Corcach-Mor, in Munster, and 
he drove Cormac to Lis-mor, and divided 
Munster into three parts, and he carried off 
hostages from Munster. Donchadh, the son 
of Mac Carthaigh, was afterwards expelled 
into Connanght with two thousand along with 
him, by Cormac Mac Carthaigh after return- 
ing from his pilgrimage.'* a.d. 1133. — " An 
army was led by Cormac Mac Carthaigh and 
Conchobhair Ua Briain into Connaught ; and 
they killed Cathal, son of Cathal Ua Con- 
chobhair, royal heir of Connaught, and Gilla- 
na-Naemh Ua Floinn, chief of Sil-Maeileruain, 
and they demolished Dun-Mughdorn and 
Dnn-Mor, and plundered a great part of the 
country." a.d. 1134. — " A church which was 
erected by Cormac, grandson of Carthaigh, 
King of Caiseal, was consecrated by a synod 
of the clergy, assembled in one place." 

This is the church known as Cormac's 
Chapel, by some ascribed to Cormac Mac 



Cnllenain, but without a shadow of evidence, 
and contrary to the architectural features of 
the edifice, which exist nearly in a perfect 
state. The An Jial 8 of I nnisf alien record the 
same event under the same date, a.d. 1134, — 
" The consecration of the church of Cormac 
Mac Carthy, at Cashel, by the archbishop 
and bishops of Munster, and the magnates 
of Ireland, both lay and ecclesiastical.** 
Under the same date the consecration of this 
church is given in the Annuls of Boyle. 

Cormac, under whose auspices this church 
was erected, appears to have been a remark- 
able personage. He was king of Desmond 
or South Munster, of which Cashel was the 
capital. He was the son of Muredach, son 
of Cartach,. son of Saorbreathach, son of 
Donough, son of Ceallachan Cashel. He 
ascended the throne of South Munster on the 
death of his brother Donagh, in a.d. 1123. 
Torelach O'Connor, King of Connaught at 
this period, aimed at the sovereignty of 
Ireland, and, having strengthened himself by 
alliances, he endeavoured to subdue those of 
the provincial kings who were opposed to his 
pretensions ; among the most formidable of 
these was Cormac Mac Carthy. In a.d. 1124 
he came down the Shannon from Lough Derg 
with a great fleet, and, conveying his vessels 
over the Falls of Doonass, he went down the 
river, and, landing his troops, plundered the 
County of Limerick as far as Foynes Island, 
capturing the fleet of Desmond. In the same 
year he cruelly put to death the hostages of 
Munster who were in his hands, among whom 
was a son of Cormac's. 

In 1126, Torelac, with all the forces of 
Connaught, Leinster, and Meath, invaded 
Munster, defeated Cormac and burned his 
camp, and devastated all Munster as far as 
Glanmire, near Cork. In 1127 he again in- 
vaded Munster by sea and land until he 
reached Cork, drove Cormac into exile, 
divided Munster into three chieftainries, and 
carried off thirty hostages. In the latter 
end of the same year Cormac returned to his 
own kingdom, and was received by his former 
subjects, who expelled the Connacians,Torelao 
being engaged in hostilities with Ulster and 
Leinster. In 1128, by the intervention of 

N 
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Ceallach, Archbishop of Armagh, a year's 
peace was made between Torelac and Cormac. 
In 1130, the truce being out, the former 
again invaded Munster by sea, and devastated 
Valentia and the coast of Kerry. In 1131 
he again invaded Cormac's kingdom, and 
plundered and burned the country now known 
as the baronies of Upper and Lower Connilloe, 
County Limerick. In the same year Cormao 
and Connor O'Brien made a successful expe- 
dition into Thomond, then in league with 
Torelac. In 1132 Torelac made another raid 
into Munster, but was defeated with immense 
slaughter, when Conor OTlaherty, lord of 
West Connaught, the two sons of Cathal 
O'Mughroin, and many other distinguished 
chiefs were slain. In 1133 Cormac Mac 
Carthy had his great revenge, as in that year 
he led a powerful army into Connaught (as I 
have already quoted from the Four M asters) j 
killed Cathal O'Conor, the heir apparent, 
and other great chiefs, and destroyed several 
fortresses. 

In 1186 Cormac*s great adversary, Torelac 
O'Connor, deprived his own son Aedh of his 
sight — a barbarous custom of frequent occur- 
rence in the early history of our island. In 
1137 Cormac was engaged in a predatory 
expedition against Kennedy O'Brien and the 
Danes of Limerick, and in 1138 he was 
assassinated in his own palace at Cashel, as 
narrated by the Four Masters : — ^a.d. 1138. — 
** Cormac, son of Muireadhach, son of Car- 
thach, King of Desmond, and bishop of the 
kings of Ireland for bestowal of jewels and 
wealth upon the clergy and churches, an 
improver of territories and churches, was 
killed in his own house by treachery, by 
Toirdealbhach, son of Diarmid Ua Briain, 
and by the two sons of O'Conchobhar Ciar- 
raighe." The Annals of Innis/allen, under 
the same date, give the following account of 
this transaction : — ** Cormac, son of Muir- 
cheartach, son of Carthach, son of Saorbrea- 
thach, son of Donough, son of Ceallachan 
Cashel, King of Desmond, and a man who 
had continual contention for the sovereignty 
of the entire province of Munster, and the 
most pious, most brave, and most liberal of 
victuals and clothings^ after having built the 



church called TeampuU ChormaiCf in Cashel, 
and two churches in Lismore, was treacher- 
ously murdered by Dermot Sugach O'Connor 
Kerry, at the instigation of Turlough O'Brien, 
who was his own son-in-law, gossip, and 
foster-child." This statement is decisive of 
the fact of this church having been erected 
by Cormac Mac Carthy, and of it having been 
named after him, and not after Comiac-Mac- 
Cullenann. His death is also recorded in 
the Annals ofKilronan, Thus ignominionsly 
perished this remarkable man, whose life was 
a series of vicissitudes. 

I have thought it pertinent to the subject 
in hand to give this short summary of the 
regal life and acts of this monarch, whose 
munificence and love of art are shewn in the 
beautiful and unique temple which he caused 
to be erected on the Rock of Cashel ; few 
monarchs of these islands have left such a 
memorial after them. Though of small di- 
mensions, it is the most remarkable christian 
edifice in Europe, — in the ingenuity of its 
construction, the variety and beauty of its 
ornaments, and the excellence of its masonry. 
Had this edifice been in any other country 
but Ireland it would have been illustrated 
and photographed over and over again, and 
volumes written descriptive of it. The plans 
and section given on plates xxxi. and xxxn. 
shew the arrangement and construction of 
this interesting building, which I shall now 
proceed to describe. 

That Cashel was a place of considerable 
importance at an early period, is evident 
from the number of ancient ecclesiastical 
remains still existing, comprising the ruins 
on the Rock, the Dominican Abbey in Moor- 
lane, and the Cistercian house known as 
Here Abbey, at the foot of the Rock. The 
Franciscan Friary no longer exists, its site 
being partly occupied by the Roman Catholic 
church ; until lately there were some remains 
of the walls, and one of the Castles still 
stands in the Main street. The Rock of 
Cashel is a huge mass of limestone rising to 
a considerable height from the surrounding 
land, and perfectly isolated ; it is rugged 
and irregular, and the wonder is that so 
many important buildings should have been 
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rable piece of work. The original doorway 
faces Bonth-west, and is of small dimensions; 
it is 10 ft. from the ground level, the ope is 
at present built up, the sill-stone is gone, 
and the jambs much damaged. There is a 
more modem doorway broken into the north- 
eastern angle of transept. It has a quad- 
rangular window-ope about 20 ft. from the 
ground, which faces south ; a similar ope at 
86 ft., facing east ; and one at about 50 ft., 
facing to south-west. As usual, these opes 
are of small dimensions, and have sloping 
jambs. In the attic storey, immediately 
under the eaTe-course, are four window-opes 
of larger dimensions, having angular heads 
externally and square heads internally ; these 
opes are well proportioned, and nearly face 
the cardinal points ; two of the angular 
heads are cut out of solid stones, and the 
other two built of two or more blocks. In- 
ternally there are offsets taken off the thick- 
ness of the wall. 

CORMAC'S CHAPEL. 

By reference to the ground plan it will be 
seen that this building stands in close proxi- 
mity to the Cathedral, which latter has been 
built against it, with an entrance from the 
south transept, the intention being to convert 
the chapel into a chapter-house. It will be 
remarked that the orientation of both build- 
ings differs materially. It consists of a nave 
and chancel, with two quadrangular towers 
at the east end of nave ; the latter has a 
deeply - projecting north porch, and the 
chancel has a deep recess or sub -chancel at 
the east end. Both nave and chancel are 
roofed with stone, as also the north tower 
and porch. 

South Elevation, — This elevation of the 
nave is divided into four storeys. The door- 
way is in the position shewn on plan, towards 
the west end. The jamb consists of an ex- 
ternal pillar, a semi-hexagonal pier, and an 
inside square pillar and reveal ; the shafts of 
the pillars are gone — the caps and one base 
remain. The semi - hexagonal piers are 
carved with incised surface-ornament; two 
of the capitals shew human heads, the others 
are mutilated. The arched head is solid, 



and on it is carved a nondescript animal in 
bold relief; it has two orders carved into 
chevrons, and a bold label consisting of a 
square and circular billets in a hollow. The 
arch mouldings spring from an abacus of 
the same arrangement. This ope is much 
damaged, and is at present built up. The 
left-hand side of door shews one semicircular- 
headed panel ; the right, two. They are re- 
cessed 6 in., the arches of which are incised 
with chevrons, and spring from imposts con- 
sisting of a deep square and hollow enriched 
by circular billets, and which forms a string- 
course. 

The second storey is marked by a bold 
string-course consisting of a deep square and 
hollow, over which was formerly an arcade 
of arched panels, some of them enclosing 
window-opes ; one of these panels only re- 
mains. The arch is plain, springing from 
angle-shafts having carved caps, the abacus 
of which ran along the piers throughout. 
Two rude rectangular opes have been broken 
through where formerly panels were, and the 
work of this portion is much mutilated and 
altered. 

The third storey has an arcade of panels, 
as before, having plain arches springing from 
narrow piers, furnished with angle-pillars 
having carved caps, all much mutilated, the 
abacus, as before, forming imposts. 

The fourth storey has six columns, and 
two angle- columns next end piers, support- 
ing the ornamental eave-course ; they have 
also carved caps, and rest upon a bold string- 
course consisting of a square with the baJl 
ornament in a hollow. This is continued 
round the southern tower. Between the 
pillars are a series of corbels carved into 
human heads. 

The southern tower is about 68 ft. in 
height, has seven stages marked by string- 
courses; the entasis is very graceful; the 
fourth stage has an arcade of semicircular- 
headed panels, two on the front and one on 
each side ; these have angle-shafts with 
carved caps. At various stages are rect- 
angular slits for the admission of light. The 
tower finishes at present with a plain parapet 
of rubble limestone work, evidently of an age 
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^nch later than the original building. There 
can be no donbt that it was finished at first 
with a stone roof in the same manner as the 
northern tower. The east side being fair 
with the east gable of nave, the original 
ornamental barge of the stone roof has been 
continued down on the tower wall — an admi- 
rable contrivance to preserve the symmetry 
of the roof -gable. The moulded barge finishes 
on each side with a grotesque head. 

The south side of chancel has three storeys ; 
the first is plain, and shews an over- thickness, 
above which is an arcade of six semicircular- 
headed panels, the arched heads of which 
finish with a torus moulding, and sprung 
from small shafts having carved capitals ; 
the latter remain, the pillars have disap- 
peared. This arcade is returned on the east 
gabli) as far as the altar recess. The upper 
storey also recedes, and is plain to the eaves, 
which is formed by a deep square and hollow 
enriched with the ball ornament, and sup- 
ported at intervals of about 16 in. by corbels 
of grotesque animal heads. This eave-course 
runs across the east gable, forming a string- 
course, over which appears two circular opes 
for lighting the croft over chancel ; they are 
about 6 in. diameter, and finish with a moulded 
arris enriched with the ball ornament. Above 
these in apex of gable is a narrow semicircular- 
headed ope. 

North EUvation. — This side of the building 
is completely blocked up by the chancel of 
the Cathedral. The north tower is of more 
massive dimensions than the south, with 
which it corresponds in the height of its 
stages and the level of its -string-courses. It 
finishes with a high-pitched pyramidal roof 
of stone, built of ashlar blocks, and in good 
preservation. It is not so high to the eaves 
by one stage as the southern tower. The 
most remarkable feature of the north side of 
this curious church is its porch, which pro- 
jects 4 ft. 2 in. from external face of wall, 
and is 7 ft. 10 in. deep, including thickness 
of wall ; its external width from pier to pier 
being 12 ft. 5 in. (see plan, plate xxxui.). 
This was a most elaborate piece of work, each 
side consisting of a series of single and double 
pillars and square piers, having carved bases 



and capitals, with corresponding orders of 
arches, all richly carved in a variety of 
Romanesque ornament. The original door- 
way of this porch was but 8 ft. 1 in. wide, 
and 6 ft. 11 in. high to springing of arches ; 
these dimensions were further reduced by 
the insertion of a limestone door-case with 
chamfered jambs. The original tympanum 
remains, and exhibits a carving of a very 
small Centaur shooting an arrow at a very 
large animal, apparently a lion. The external 
arch member is enriched with a deeply-cut 
chevron ; the second, a bold torus and hollow 
with the ball ornament ; the third, a deeply- 
cut chevron on the face, the sofiet carved in 
lozenge panels enriched with pateras ; the 
back of this order is also enriched with carv- 
ing. The outside arch member is crowned 
by a bold label consisting of a square and 
bead, having a grotesque head for a key-stone. 
The front of porch has a lofty acutely-pitched 
gable, and is roofed with stone. The barge- 
course is bold and effective, and enriched 
with a chevron ; the tympanum is divided 
into panels by a horizontal string and three 
upright stiles, which are also enriched with 
chevrons ; in each panel is a boldly-carved 
circular patera ; the barge mouldings meet 
at the apex in a grotesque head. 

The space between the porch and north 
tower being 7 ft. 2 in. long and 4 ft. 2 in. 
deep, is arched over and roofed with stone 
against the nave wall, in the manner of a 
lean-to. The barge moulding of the porch 
is continued horizontally, and forms the 
eave-course, being supported by large corbel 
heads. A built-up tomb at present occupies 
this recess, but it is evidently a modem affair. 
There can, however, be no doubt that this 
recess, so carefully formed and roofed, is 
coeval with the original structure, and was 
designed for some special and important 
purpose. When first I saw it, the idea struck 
me that it might have been constructed to 
contaiu the curious stone sarcophagus or 
font, whichev^ it may be, now lying in the 
Cathedral. On consulting Dr. Petrie's well- 
known work, I found that this , eminent 
authority had formed the same opinion, and, 
moreover, that he appears to consider it to 
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have been the tomb of the founder of the 
church, Cormao Mao Carthy, whom he most 
learnedly labours to prove was both king and 
bishop. His reference to the appropriation 
of this recess contains some curious parti- 
culars, and is as follows : — 

*' I should not conclude this description of 
Oormac's Chapel without noticing a curious 
quadrangular recess, which is placed in the 
north wall, between the doorway and the 
tower. This recess is at present occupied by 
a tomb, and was obviously intended origi- 
nally for such a purpose : and, according to 
the popular tradition, it was the place of the 
tomb of the founder, Cormac Mac Carthy. 
The present tomb, however, is obviously not 
the original one, which, as I was informed by 
the late Mr. Austen Cooper, had been re- 
moved into a small chapel in the north tran- 
sept of the Cathedral, more than a century 
since, after the abandonment of that noble 
edifice to a ruin in Archbishop Price's time, 
and where, divested of its covering stone, it 
still remains, and is now popularly called 
' the Font.' It is said that the covering stone 
of this tomb was ornamented with a cross, 
and exhibited an inscription in Irish, con- 
taining the name of Cormac, king and bishop 
of Munster, and that this sculpture and in- 
scription were ground off its surface by a 
tradesman of the town, who appropriated the 
stone as a monument for himself and family : 
and I may remark, that the probability of 
these traditions being true is greatly in- 
creased by the character of the interlaced 
ornaments which are sculptured on the front 
of the tomb, and which are obviously of the 
twelfth century, and similar in style to those 
on the base of the stone cross now remaining 
in the cemetery adjacent to the chapel, and 
with which it is obviously contemporaneous. 
I should further add, that the length and 
breadth of this tomb is such as to fit it exactly 
to the recess from which it is said to have 
been removed. But strong as these circum- 
stances appear, there is ye\ a fact to be 
stated, which may throw some doubt on the 
truth of the traditions, or at least so far as 
they relate to the tomb having been that of 
the founder of the church, namely, that on 



the opening of the tomb there was discovered 
a crozier of exceedingly beautiful workman- 
ship, and which, from its form and style of 
ornament, there is every reason to believe 
must be of contemporaneous age with the 
Chapel. It is certain, at all events, that its 
age cannot be many years later ; and I may 
remark, that a perfectly similar head of a 
crozier, which is preserved among the anti- 
quities in the Museum of Cluny, is ascribed 
by the learned author of Les Arts au Moyeu 
Age to the commencement of the twelfth 
century. The Cashel crozier, after having 
been in the possession of the Cooper family, 
of Cashel, for a considerable period, passed 
into my possession at the sale of the museum 
of the late Dr. Tuke, it having been purchased 
by him at the sale of the library of the cele- 
brated Joseph Cooper Walker, author of the 
Alemoirs of the Irish Bards and other works, 
and to whom it had been given by Mr. Austen 
Cooper. The question then naturally arises, 
Was Cormac Mac Carthy, the founder of this 
Chapel, a bishop as well as a king, or, are we 
to reject the tradition, and adopt the alter- 
native conclusion that the monument must 
have been the tomb of some contemporaneous 
bishop ? 

*' As this is a question which has been 
already made a subject of interesting con- 
troversy, it is greatly to be regretted that 
the only evidence that could perhaps have 
settled it — namely, the inscription upon the 
tomb — should be irrecoverably lost ; for, 
under existing circumstances, much may be 
said on either side without leading to any 
satisfactory conclusion. It will be recollected 
that in one of tbe passages already cited, 
— that from the AnnaJs of Innis fallen^ at the 
year 1127, — ^it is stated, that on his expulsion 
from the throne of Cashel in 1127, Cormao 
was .obliged to take refuge in Lismore, where 
he was forced to receive a hachall or crozier : 
but though there is nothing improbable in 
the circumstances that a deposed prince of 
his high character for piety should have 
received the episcopal rank to reconcile him 
to his fallen condition, the statement in the 
annals is not sufficient to establish that such 
was the fact, as the word hachall it used in 
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the Irish anthoritics not only to denote the 
crozier of a bishop, abbot, or abbess, bnt also 
the penitential staff of a pilgrim. But there 
is another historical evidence of mnch higher 
authority, because a contemporaneous one, 
which would go far indeed to establish the 
fact that Cormac had received an episcopal 
crozier, and enjoyed the dignity of a bishop, 
when he was restored to his throne. This 
evidence is found in the last of the following 
entries in a manuscript copy of the Gospels 
written in Ireland, and now preserved amongst 
the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, — 
n, 1802."— (Petrie ; Round Towers, pp. 303, 
804.) 

The learned doctor quotes several MS. 
authorities to establish the fact of Cormac 
Mac Carthy having united in his own person 
the regal and ecclesiastical dignities, and I 
think his facts and arguments on this point 
cannot be refuted. It is, however, doubtful 
if the stone cist at Cashel was his tomb. 

To begin with, we must dismiss the idea 
of its ever having fitted in the north recess 
already alluded to, as I had at first surmised. 
On measuring both, I found that the stone 
cist was 7 ft. 7 in. long, and therefore 5 in. 
longer than the recess. This remarkable 
object is hollowed out of one block of stone. 
Its external dimensions are — length, 7 ft. 
7 in. ; breadth at head, 3 ft. 5 in. ; at foot, 
3 ft. 2) in. ; height, 3 ft. 2 in. at head ; the 
plinth is 13 in. high at one end and but 9 in. 
at the other. The plinth and angles finish 
with a bead moulding. The large panel on 
the font is enriched with a sculpture of two 
intertwining serpents and strap-work, of a 
type found in our earliest illuminated manu- 
scripts and stone carvings. The thickness 
of the material round the hollowed-out part 
varies from 5 in. to 6 in. The end of this 
cist is much damaged, and a portion of the 
ornamental panel lost. In one of the bottom 
angles are two circular holes, evidently for 
draining off water. 

I am very doubtful as to the appropriation 
of this object. In form and dimensions it is 
very unlike any mediaeval stone coffin I have 
ever seen, which usually taper very consider- 
ably, and are hollowed out barely sufficient 



to contain the body, having a well-defined 
circular receptacle for the head. In the 
present case we have no such arrangement ; 
the difference of width at top and bottom is 
not apparent to the eye, and the dimensions 
of the cavity — which is 6 ft. 8 in. long by 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, and 2 ft. 3 in. deep— are 
greatly in excess of any known example of a 
christian stone coffin. 

That it was intended to be placed above 
ground, and in a recess, or against a wall, is 
quite evident from the mouldings and panel 
on the front ; but we find no place in Cormac*s 
Chapel where it would fit. Were baptism by 
immersion prevalent in the primitive Irish 
Church, I should say that the tradition which 
names it **the Font" may be nearest the 
truth, else why the two circular holes in the 
bottom ? 

West Elevation, — The western gable is 
completely blocked up by the east wall of 
the southern transept. From the portions 
visible we can ascertain that the barge was 
finished in the same manner as that of the 
eastern end, and that the string-courses on 
the south side were continued across it. In 
the second storey is a semicircular-headed 
window, with external jamb-shafts, having 
carved caps ; immediately under it is a door- 
way of a late date. Certainly there was no 
original wost entrance. It is, however, quite 
evident that this end of the church was 
finished in a manner suitable to the other 
elevations, and that the entire building was 
a complete and perfect design, without any 
mixture of later styles ; even the western 
doorway, at whatever time it was broken 
through, was done in a manner not discordant 
to the general effect. 

Masonry. — The masonry of this building 
is of a very superior character ; the material, 
a hard close-grained sandstone, originally of 
a light brown or buff colour, but now shewing 
gray and reddish tints from the growth of 
lichen, &c. I would here remark that the 
Cathedral and all the mediaeval buildings are 
erected of the limestone rock on which they 
stand, the Round Tower and Cormac's Chapel 
alone being built of freestone. The material 
is laid in courses of small ashlar, varying 
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from 6 in. to 9 in. in height, neatly dressed 
on the face, and truly squared on beds and 
joints, laid very close, with little mortar. In 
truth, I have seldom seen a better executed 
piece of masonry, despite the weather- wear 
of over seven hundred years. The character 
of the work is particularly observable at the 
north side, which has had the shelter of the 
chancel wall, and also in the interior of the 
towers, wbich are as carefully finished as the 
outside, and looks as if the masons had only 
struck their scaffolds. Here the faces of the 
blocks are chiselled diagonally from angle to 
angle, and not vertically or horizontally, as 
in modem work. 

The roofs of nave, chancel, and sub-chancel 
are entirely constructed of stone ; they have 
somewhat more than an equilateral pitch, 
and the lines of each roof have been kept 
parallel so as to produce symmetry in the 
barge-courses. The outer casing is composed 
of good-sized blocks of ashlar, breaking joint, 
and so carefully bedded as to have been 
impervious to moisture. This roof is a 
triumph of constructive skill. It could not 
be supposed that a right-lined stone covering 
of the span and great weight of this roof 
could sustain itself like the stone roof of the 
chancel of St. Molua*s Church, near Eillaloe 
(see plate iv.), accordingly we find that it is 
supported by an internal arch of an acutely- 
pointed form — a perfect Gothic arch, con- 
structed between a.d. 1127 and 1184, long 
before such a feature was known in the sister 
island : an examination of the section of this 
building on plate xxxrv. illustrates this fact. 
These supporting arches are not built either 
of sandstone or limestone, but of small 
cubical blocks of a hard but light and porous 
material, known as calc-tufia. Where this 
was procured, I am at a loss to conjecture ; 
I am not aware of the existence of any 
deposit of such a material in this country, 
and must therefore presume that it was an 
importedl article. If such be the case, Irish 
commerce embraced a greater variety of 
foreign products than we have hitherto con- 
sidered probable. We have ample evidence 
that at as early an age Caen stone was im- 
ported by Irish builders, for mouldings and 



carved work, into districts which did not 
produce freestone. 

The roof of the north tower is also con- 
structed of blocks of ashlar; it is a high- 
pitched pyramid, springing from a projecting 
eave-course, and is in good preservation, 
excepting a couple of stones at the apex. 
The roofs of the north porch and the recess 
adjoining are also of stone, as I have before 
remarked. 

Interior. — The nave is 80 ft. in length and 
18 ft. in breadth. It is spanned by a barrel 
vault, having plain ribs springing from the 
capitals of the columns on the flank walls. 
These latter are arcaded in the following 
manner: — The lower storey consists of a 
series of rectangular piers supporting semi- 
circular arches, and forming deeply-recessed 
panels between ; the piers have caps, com- 
posed of a deep square, with a billet ornament 
under same ; the surface of these piers, on 
fronts and sides, are richly diapered with a 
variety of incised ornament. The arches, 
both on faces and soffets, are enriched with 
chevrons. Above these arches is a deep 
string-course, consisting of a square and 
chamfer ; resting on this we have at each 
side an arcade of stout three-quarter columns, 
having moulded bases and carved capitals, 
from which spring the rectangular ribs of 
the barrel vault. The capitals have a deep 
abacus consisting of a square and chamfer, 
the bells being carved in a variety of design, 
no two being similar ; five of these are shewn 
on plate xxxv. 

The nave was lighted by two window-opes 
at the south side, the internal jambs and 
arches of which remain, but the external 
opes have been cut away and formed into 
rude square apertures. There was also a 
window-ope in the west gable. These appear 
to have been all the original provision made 
for lighting the nave, which must have been 
very dark. 

At the north side of nave, close to east 
gable, is a very elaborate doorway leading 
into the ground floor of the north tower ; it 
appears to be a feature far in excess of its 
intended use, being of large size, richly 
ornamented with several orders of carved 
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arch-members, Bpringing from jamb pillars 
having carved capitals, the shafts of which 
are detached, and octagonal in section, each 
of the sides being hollowed or fluted. The 
door-ope has been much narrowed by the 
insertion of chamfered piers of limestone. 
The exterior moulded arch-member being 
thrown above the string-conrse of the lower 
storey of the arcading, the work over it is 
stepped, and the colnmn of the upper arcade 
which comes right over the centre of the 
arch is shortened to meet the difljculty. In 
the south wall is a correspond] ug door lead- 
ing to the south tower ; it is of small size, 
plain and unomamented. 

The chancel shews an inexplicable peculi- 
arity : it is not in the centre of the east gable 
of nave, — on the contrary, it has been placed 
as close to the south wall as it could be. 
From a tborongli exaiuiuatiou of the building, 
I have failed to ascertain the reason of this 
strange proceeding; I can only conjecture, 
that when this ediflce was erecting, a more 
ancient church or oratory was in existence, 
and that the chancel of the new church was 
pushed on one side to avoid the removal of 
what may have then been an object of great 
reverence, though subsequently taken down 
to make room for the Cathedral. This, of 
course, is but a surmise ; but such feelings 
dictated many of the strange anomalies we 
And in ancient buildings. 

The ChatweL — The chancel is a very inte- 
resting feature ; it is 13 ft. 8 in. in length, 
and 11 ft. 6 in. in breadth, clear of walls ; it 
is groined by diagonal ribs, moulded, their 
intersection being covered by a boss of four 
human heads. The north and south walls 
have arcades of arches, supported on three- 
quarter columns, with bases and carved 
capitals. It is lighted by small semicircular- 
headed windows in north and south walls, 
having large inward splays. There was no 
east window, consequently the chancel was 
badly lighted. 

The east end shews a double recess, the 
external one nearly the full breadth of 
chancel, and having a moulded arch spring- 
ing from double columns at each side ; the 
key-stone is a grotesque human head, and 



immediately over it is a line of five, of the 
same character. The inner recess is 5 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. 8 in. in depth ; it has a feature 
in the character of a reredos, being an arcade 
of three small arched recesses, the arch 
members moulded and springing from three- 
quarter shafts, having scalloped capitals and 
curiously-moulded bases. Over this arcade 
is a string-course enriched with the billet 
and supported at intervals by human heads ; 
this arcade is continued on the sides of the 
recess, and on to the north and south walls 
of chancel. The surfaces of the shafts of 
the pillars in the recess are enriched with the 
chevron and other ornaments. 

Dr. Petrie states that '* the whole of the 
vaulted roof, as well as the sides of the 
chancel, appear to have been richly painted 
in fresco, in which the prevailing colours 
used were red, yeUow, brown, and white. In 
the small side recesses curtains were repre- 
sented, and arches were depicted on the 
ceiling. These frescoes are obviously con- 
temporaneous with the bmlding.'* 

The extreme darkness of the chapel on the 
occasion of my visit did not reveal these 
frescoes to my sight ; I have, however, no 
doubt of their existence, as I have seen 
traces of such decorations in other ancient 
buildings in Ireland. 

The interior of the southern tower is 
occupied by a newel stairs to the height of 
the floor of chamber over nave ; the angles 
of the tower being filled up with masonry to 
the height of the steps, it is circular so far, 
but from that upwards it is square. The 
steps are much worn and damaged. 

At the head of this stairs is a door-ope 
leading to the chamber over the nave. This 
is a lofty apartment, being in length 27 ft. 
and in breadth 16 ft. 6 in., clear of walls ; 
its height to the soffit of its acutely-pointed 
vaulting, which I have already described, is 
21 ft. At the west end is a large recess for a 
fireplace, with a flue in the thickness of the 
gable ; and at each side, nearly on a level with 
the hearth, is a rectangular flue which runs 
horizontally through the gable and along the 
flank wall, and opening into the towers ; they 
are nearly on a level with the present floors. 

o 
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The object for which these air-passages were 
constructed has been Tarionsly surmised. 
Dr. Petrie considers them to have been fines 
for warming the apartment by heated air 
passing through them ; but as there is about 
12 in. of solid masonry between them and the 
chamber, their effect as a heating agent would 
be very trifling. A writer in the Oentleman's 
Magazine^ who has given a pleasing account 
of Gashel, quotes the opinion of Mr. Gordon 
M. Hills, that they were not intended as 
flues, but had once been occupied by beams 
for bonding purposes, and which had decayed. 
It is, however, unlikely that the old Celtic 
masons would have inserted so perishable a 
material in the walls of an edifice built with 
such evident forethought for duration ; surely 
when they constructed their very roofs of 
stone, they would not put timber in their 
walls. It is quite evident that not a cube 
foot of that material was used in the entire 
edifice, with the exception of the doors. 
Again, if bond timbers had been used, why 
connect them with both sides of a large fire- 
place ? and why end them in the towers ? 
Bond timbers, to be of any use, should be 
placed in the centre of the wall, and not 
near one of its faces. A practical eye will 
at once see that a bond piece could serve 
no useful purpose whatsoever in such a 
position, particularly where the walls are 
over 4 ft. in thickness. I think it more 
probable that the flues in question were 
formed for the purpose of conveying cur- 
rents of air under the huge fires that once 
filled the ample hearth — a contrivance still 
used by the peasantry in various parts of 
the country. The position of the fines on a 
level with the hearth favours this appropri- 
ation. 

This chamber was originally lighted by 
two well-constructed rectangular opes in the 
Btone roof, at the south side, the weather- 
ings of which were contrived with skill and 
judgment ; there were also two narrow, 
semicircular-headed slits in east gable. In 
the upper parts of both east and west gables 
are two rude opes of recent date. At a 
height of 7 ft. 2 in. from the floor at each side 
was a line of corbels projecting iutorually 



from the stone roof, — ^four at one side, two 
at the other, still remaining. 

The chamber over the chancel is entered 
by a door-ope in east gable of that over the 
nave ; this ope is 2 ft. 7 in. wide, is semi- 
circular-headed, and has a flight of six steps 
descending to the floor of the former, the 
difference of level being 6 ft. The wall is no 
less than 5 ft. 4 in. thick. The chamber is 
12 ft. 8 in. square, and has a pointed vault 
of similar construction and materials to that 
over the nave ; it is 14 ft. 6 in. in height. 
The provision for lighting was very limited, 
and has already been described. 

I have thus endeavoured to picture this 
curious and interesting edifice, which must 
be seen and carefully studied to be appre- 
ciated. It is a lasting monument of the love 
of stone construction inherent in the old 
Celtic masons. I only wonder that the door- 
leaves were not slabs of stone, such as their 
ancestors constructed on the banks of the 
Nile and in the Giant Cities of Bashan. 

The illustrations Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, and 5, plate 
XXXV., represent some of the capitals from the 
interior of nave ; No. 6, the bases of coupled 
shafts from chancel arch; Nos. 7 and 8, 
terminations to label mouldings ; No. 9, the 
exterior of one of the small circular opes 
lighting the chamber over the chancel. 
These are all taken from the drawings in 
Dr. Petrie's Round TowerSf the first six being 
reduced to half-size. Plate xxxiv. is an eleva- 
tion of the southern side of the building, the 
damaged parts being restored. The tower ia 
shewn with the modern storey removed, and 
its original stone roof restored. 

I cannot close my account of this church 
without noticing the admirable manner in 
which Dr. Petrie has illustrated it. Though 
none of his drawings are done to scale, he 
has most faithfully rendered the details of 
the building. The Qenileman's Magazine for 
October, 1864, also contains an interesting 
account of this place, illustrated by some 
admirable drawings. 

KILMALCBEDAR. 

This interesting church is situated in the 
parish of the same name, in the barony of 
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Corcagniney, and Connty Kerry; it etands 
not far from the strand of Smerwiok Harbour, 
in the extreme west of the peninsnla, and 
under the shadow of the great mountain of 
Brandon, in a cemetery evidently of hoar 
antiquity. The name of this church has 
puzzled some of our antiquaries, and many 
ingenious explanations of it have been given. 
Mr. Marcus Eeane thus describes it : — ** One 
of the most interesting ruins of the (so-called) 
Norman style in Ireland is Temple Melchedar 
{a^ias the Temple of the Golden Molach), in 
the wilds of Kerry, at the extreme west of 
Ireland." — (Towers and Temples of Ancient 
Ireland^ p. 265.) It is, however, quite evident 
to the Irish scholar that the name signifies 
the Cell or Church of Mael-Chedair. Now 
the only information we possess respecting 
this ancient worthy is to be found in the 
Marty rology of Donegal, p. 127 ; but it is very 
decisive and satisfactory as far as it goes : — 
" A.D. 636. — Maolcethair, son of Ronain, son 
of the King of Uladh, of Cill Melchedair, 
near the shore of the sea to the west of 
Brandon Hill. He was of the race of Fiatach 
Finn, Monarch of Erui.** Here is a true 
history nearly thirteen centuries old, for the 
above is a record of a death. Maol-Cethair 
came to the shores of the western ocean, to 
the most westerly land, not only of Ireland, 
but of Europe, and here erected his cell or 
oratory, and commenced his work of evauge- 
lizing a people who perhaps up to that period 
had not received the gospel. 

We have reason to believe that his original 
oratory is still in existence close by the 
present church ; it has been described by me 
in the section on ** Primitive Churches," and 
has all the characteristics of the age I would 
ascribe to it. It is probable that between 
the oratory and the edifice I am about to 
describe there was a church of an inter- 
mediate type, that has disappeared. It is 
scarcely probable that local taste could have 
suddenly sprung from the severe unoma- 
mented style of the primitive cell to the 
ornate edifice under consideration. 

The church consists of a nave and chancel. 
The nave is in length 27 ft., and in breadth 
17 ft., in clear of walls, which are 8 ft. thick 



at the gables and 8 ft. 8 in. at the fianks. 
The masonry is of a very superior class of 
rubble work, the stones mostly squared and 
well fitted, with very few spawls; in some 
parts it approaches the character of ashlar 
work. The walls are nearly perfect on the 
flanks ; they are about 14 ft. high from the 
original level of the ground, and 82 ft. 6 in. 
to the apex of the western gable. The flank 
walls are prolonged at the east and west 
ends, as usual in our early churches, and 
form antse 1 ft. 9 in. on the face, and 10 in. 
projection ; they are neatly built, of squared 
ashlar blocks, and originally appear to have 
been continued up the gables, as in many of 
our stone -roofed primitive churches. The 
pitch of the present gable appears to have 
been altered ; the original one is apparent 
for a height of about 4 ft. ; from that upwards 
it is much flatter ; it was crowned at the 
west end by a curiously-shaped cross, a portion 
of which remains. 

That this building was stone -roofed there 
can be no question, as portions of it, for a 
height of from 8 ft. to 5 ft. from the eaves, 
exist both in nave and chancel ; it was con- 
structed of rectangular flat-bedded blocks of 
stone, neatly dressed, and laid breaking joint. 
The doorway was in the west end, and is 
2 ft. 3 in. wide at sill, and 2 ft. 11 in. at head ; 
it has on each side two orders of jamb-shafts, 
with plain caps and curiously-moulded bases, 
over which are two orders of arches, enriched 
with chevrons ; the whole is surmounted by 
a bold label consisting of a square and cham- 
fer, the latter bearing a line of semi-balls; 
the terminations are dogs* heads, and there 
is a human mask at the apex. The arched 
head is filled by a plain stone slab, upon the 
inside face of which is carved a bull's head, 
in bold relief, the original block being sunk 
to obtain it. Along the eaves runs a bold 
eave-course, consisting of a square and 
chamfer, supported at the quoins by gro- 
tesque heads. 

The flank walls of the nave, internally, are 
divided into a series of sunk panels divided 
by semi-columns, having scalloped capitals 
and moulded bases, which rest upon a sole 
and a projecting string-course 8 ft. from the 
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original level of the floor ; these panels are 
■ix at a side. 

The chancel-arch is hat 6 ft. 2 in. wide. 
The piers were square to a height of 8 ft. 6 in. 
from the original ground level ; from thence 
to the spring of the arch they were enriched 
with short pillars having scalloped caps and 
curiously-moulded hases. It has two orders 
of arches — the outer, a hold torus moulding 
edged with a circle of discs; the inner is 
carved on the front and hack in chevrons, 
having lozenge-shaped soffet panels filled 
with flowers. From the appearance of the 
jamhs of this arch it would seem that, pre- 
vious to the erection of the present chancel, 
a recess existed for the altar, as in the chancel 
of Gormac*8 Chapel. The inside jambs at 
each side have the remains of semicircular- 
headed sunk panels, neatly built, and tbe 
foundation of the east wall of the recess is 
still to be found, shewing that the apse was 
about 8 ft. 6 in. deep. 

The nave was lighted, if I may use the 
expression, by two window-opes, one in each 
flank wall, towards the east end. Externally 
they are 8 in. wide at the sill, sloping ^o 7 in. 
at the spring of arch, and are 1 ft. 11 in. 
high, built of neatly - worked ashlar, the 
head being cut out of one block. Inter- 
nally they splay to an opening of 2 ft. 
4 in., and are neatly lined and arched with 
ashlar. 

The chancel is evidently an addition ; its 
masonry, though excellent, is somewhat in- 
ferior to that of the nave. It has no antaa 
on the eastern quoins, and its window-opes 
have not the sloping jambs of the early 
periods. It was, however, stone-roofed, and 
its details shew that it was erected previous 
to the thirteenth century. Its dimensions 
are 16 ft. 4 in. by 11 ft. 4 in., clear of walls, 
which are 2 ft. 9 in. thick on the flanks, and 
2 ft. 6 in. at the gable. It was lighted by 
two opes — one in the east wall, 8 in. wide in 
clear of ope, and 4 ft. 11 in. high, with vertical 
jambs and semicircular head, cut out of one 
stone. The external reveal has a square and 
chamfer ; it is wid^y splayed inside, and the 
jambs and arch neatly built of ashlar work. 
The other ope was in the south wall, close to 



the east end ; its external lining has disap- 
peared, but the internal jambs and arch shew 
that it was of similar character to the east. 
This portion of the church was also stone- 
roofed ; a chamfered cornice and string upon 
each flank wall marks the springing of the 
roof, of which some feet are in existence. 
It had also a chamfered eave-course exter- 
nally. . 

Within and around the church are to be 
found a number of grave-slabs, inscribed with 
crosses and ornaments of a most primitive 
type, and bearing inscriptions in characters 
perhaps the most ancient in these islands. 
I am not now alluding to the Ogham, of 
which there is here also a very remarkable 
monument, inscribed on two angles. A 
valuable monograph of this church has been 
published by Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, of 
Cork, most elaborate io its details and accu- 
rate in its drawings and measurements. The 
plan and section given on plates xxxvi. and 
xxxvn. are reduced from his engravings. 
There is no history attached to this church, 
and we have no clue to its date ; the nave 
was probably built in the middle of the 
eleventh century, and the chancel in the 
twelfth. 

I have been thus minute in describing this 
beautiful little church, which, when fresh 
from the builders' hands, was an admirable 
piece of work. Its stones are now worn and 
weather-stained, its carvings eaten away by 
the frosts and Atlantic storms of seven cen- 
turies, but the professional eye can see that, 
when its last scaifold was struck, it was a 
piece of craft of which its masons may have 
been proud. 

Surely the Gaedhil must have made a very 
remarkable progress in civilization and the 
arts of civilized life when, in this remote 
district, craftsmen could be found to design 
and execute such a work. They were the 
successors of the men who built the great 
primeval fortresses of Staigue, Ballycar- 
berry, and Caherdaniel ; of the stone-walled 
cashels and stone-roofed dwellings so nume- 
rous in the same district; and, at a later 
period, of the stone - roofed oratories of 
Gallarus and Kilmalkedar. 
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FBESHFORD. 

Freshford (sometimes called Aghonr ; 
anciently Achad-Ur, t.^., Fresh-Field) is a 
palish in the barony of Cranagh, and Coonty 
of Kilkenny. A religious establishment was 
founded here by St. Lacbtin late in the 
sixth or early in the seventh century, as we 
find his death recorded by the Foui' Masters 

thus :— " The Age of Christ, 622.— 

St. Lachtnain, son of Torben, Abbot of 
Achadh-Ur, died on the 10th (rede. 19th) of 
March." In the Fel'ire Aengnis and in O'CUrys 
Calendar his festival is given at the 19th of 
March ; the notice in the latter is as follows: 
•* Lachtain, son of Torbcn, Abbot of Achadh- 
Ur in Ossory, and of Bealach Feabhrath, 
A.D. 622." According to Colgan (19th March), 
he was a native of Muskerry, in the County 
of Cork, and erected a churcli at Bealach- 
Feabhradh. Dr. O'Donovan, in a note at 
this date, states, that Bealacli-Feabhradh *4s 
probably the place now called Ballagharay, 
or Ballyhawry, a townland situate to the 
west of the parish of Kilbolaue, barony of 
Orbhraighe, or Orrery, and County of Cork." 
It is stated by Archdal, that ho was also a 
bishop. 

Excepting the short life in Colgan, we 
have no information respecting this ancient 
worthy. His establishment appears to have 
flourished after him, as we find in the Annah 
of the Four Masters^ at a.d. 809, the death of 
" Boelgaile of Achadh-Ur"; and, at a.d. 899, 
the death of *' Ceannfaeladh, son of Cormac, 
Airchinneach of Achadh-Ur"; and, at a.d. 
1018, the violent death of " O'Brodubhain, 
Abbot of Achadh-Ur." These are all the 
historic references that I have been able to 
find respecting this place. But though the 
records of the life and ministry of St. Lachtin 
are scant and few, he has left his memory 
after him. He was evidently held in much 
repute in his day. There is a celebrated 
fountain near Cashel, called Lios-na-sciath, 
which is dedicated to him (see Archdal's 
Monas, Hiber.). We find that he was the 
patron of Lislaghtin, in the County Kerry, 
where he had a church, and where we find 
the remains of a Franciscan friary, erected 



in 1464 by O'Connor Kerry. We abso find a 
holy well of great repute near Aghabnllog, in 
the County Cork, named Tnbber-Lachtin, 
where his memory is held in great venera- 
tion. 

The only remains at present existing at 
Freshford is the parish church, a small 
structure, the fabric of which is of some 
antiquity, but so altered and repaired that 
no original feature remains excepting a 
beautiful and elaborate porch in the west 
gable, remarkable for its Irish inscription 
recording the name of its builder and of the 
patron who caused it to be built. This porch 
is deeply recessed ; tJie external order is a 
broad square member, carved on the face and 
sofTet with a curious fret ornament often 
found in ancient manuscripts ; the front face 
has a human head for a key-stone, the ends 
of the sofiets terminating in grotesque heads, 
which rest on the capitals. This member is 
supported by two columns at each side, each 
pair under a cap common to both. They are 
carved with human heads and lizards, the 
abacus composed of a square and deep hollow 
with the ball ornament, and a bold fillet ; the 
shafts have moulded bases, which rest upon 
a continuous plinth. The abacus appears to 
have been continued across the gable as a 
string-course. The next order is also a 
square member carved with chevrons on the 
faces and sofiet, and resting upon one pillar 
at each side, which have capitals similar to 
those already described, excepting that the 
bells are scalloped, and the bases are enriched 
with carving. The third order is of similar 
character to the last, both in its arch and 
pillars. The doorway is revealed, and has 
square jambs which slightly slope ; it is 
semicircular-headed, and around the external 
face of its arch is an inscription in the Irish 
character and language. The external order 
of the porch was crowned by an effective 
label, consisting of a fillet and hollow, filled 
with the ball ornament ; outside of the termi^ 
nations of which are two square panels — ^that 
on the left shewing a man on horse, and thai 
on the right two figures in the act of em^ 
bracing, both very much worn and indistinct^ 

There was a high-pitohed gable over thi» 
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porch, some traces of the lower parts of which 
remain ; the upper part of the wall having 
been rebuilt, the rest has disappeared. This 
porch is a very beautiful object, almost 
classical in the symmetry and chasteness of 
its details. There is an admirable drawing 
of it in Dr. Petrie*s valuable work, at p. 282, 
who, in his usual critical and admirable 
manner, gives the following account of the 
inscriptions over the doorway : — 

*' This inscription is contained in two 
bands, encircling the external face of the 
inner arch, — the letters, as is usual in all in- 
Bcriptions, being indented, — and is as follows : 

** 1. In the lower band : 

• Oit DO NEIM IQIN CUIRC ACUS DO MATHGAMAIN 

U GHIABMEIC LAS IN DEBNAD I TEMPULSA.* 

%,e,, ' A PRAYER FOR NIAM DAUGHTER OP CORC, 
AND FOR MATHGHAMAIN O CHIARMEIC, BT 
WHOM WAS MADE THIS CHURCH.* 

** 2. In the upper band : 

* OR DO GILLE MOGHOLMOG U CECUOaI DO RIGNl.' 

i,e,t ' A PRATER FOR GILLE MOCHOLMOC O* CEN- 
GUCAIN WHO MADE IT.* 

'* It is to be regretted that neither our annals 
nor genealogical books preserve the names of 
any of the persons recorded in this inscrip- 
tion, so that it is impossible to determine 
exactly the period at which they flourished ; 
but it is obvious, from the surnames applied 
to the three individuals concerned, that they 
could not have lived earlier than the eleventh 
century, when the use of hereditary surnames 
was generally established in Ireland. And 
that the Mathghamhain, or Mahon, O'Ciar- 
maic, whose name is here inscribed, was a 
chieftain of the district, might be naturally 
inferred from the inscription itself, even it 
no other historical evidence existed ; but this 
inference is rendered certain by a passage 
in the Book of Lecan, fol. 96, b., in which we 
find a Leinster family of this name mentioned 
as one of the six tribes descended from 
Fergus Luscan, who was the son of Cathaoir 
Mor, Monarch of Ireland in the second cen- 
tury, and the ancestor of almost all the 



distinguished chieftain families of Leinster. 
It appears, moreover, from the following 
passage in the Annals of the Four Masters, 
at the year 1087, that a.Conall 0*Ciarmaie 
was then a chief of some distinction in the 
Leinster army : — * a.d. 1087.^The battle of 
Rath Edair [was fought] between the Lage* 
nians and the men of Munster, in which the 
victory was gained by Muircheartach 0*Brien 
and the men of Munster over the Lagenians, 
and over the son of Domhnall, son of Maol 
na m-bo (King of Leinster), and over Diarmaid 
O'Brien, and Enda, son of Diarmaid, and fl 
great slaughter was therein made of the 
Lagenians, together with the son of Mur- 
chadh 0*Domhnaill, lord of Hy-Drone and 
Conall O'Ciarmaic, and 0*Neil of Magh-da- 
chon, and others.* 

'* I may also remark thai the name 
0*Ciarmaic is still numerous in the County 
of Kilkenny, though usually metamorphosed 
into the English name Eirby by those speak- 
ing English. The name of the female in 
this inscription is probably that of the wife 
of Mathghamhain, or Mahon, as it was the 
custom anciently in Ireland, and indeed still 
is to some extent, for married women to 
retain their paternal names. An instance of 
this usage is also found in an inscription on 
the tomb of Maeleachlainn 0*Eelly, in th« 
Abbey of Enockmoy, in which inscription 
his wife is called by her maiden name Finola, 
the daughter of O'Oonor. Of the name 
0*Cuirc, which is now anglicised Quirk, there 
were two chieftain families in Ireland, as 
appears from the Book of Lecan, fol. 105, b., 
and fol. 115, b., — one seated in the territory 
of Fothart Airbreach, in Leinster, and the 
other in Muscraighe Ohuirc, now the barony 
of Clanwilliam, in the County of Tipperary ; 
but it would be idle to conjecture to which of 
these families this Lady Niam belonged. 

*< Of the third name-^which is undoubtedly 
an Irish one — it is only necessary to remark 
that it was clearly that of the architect. It 
may not have belonged to the district, as 
professional men of that description exercised 
their art wherever they found employment ; 
and that many of them were of distinguished 
celebrity in their day is sufficiently proved 
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from records of their deaths which have 
found place in the authentic Irish annals." — 
(Peine ; Bound Towers, pp. 288, 4.) 

AQHADOE. 

The remains connected with this place 
stand on a bare eminence about two miles 
from Eillamey, which commands a fine view 
of the lower lake. They consist of the stump 
of a Round Tower ; the ruins of an ancient 
church, dignified with the name of the 
Cathedral ; and the base of a circular tower, 
locally named the Bishop's Chair. The 
original church, according to Smith, was 
dedicated to St. Finian. Aghadoe is stated 
to have been a bishopric, of which, however, 
there are no records. It must have been 
united to Ardfert at some remote period, as 
Ware states that in a.d. 1588 Nicholas Kenan 
was appointed ** Bishop of Ardfert and 
Aghadoe." — (Ware ; Bishops at Ardfert,) 
Smith states that '* the cathedral church of 
Aghadoe has been in ruins time out of mind ; 
the only dignitary belonging to it is the 
archdeaconry." — (Smith ; Kerry, p. 68.) 

The name of this place has been a subject 
of some controversy. Smith, p. 147, states 
that it was anciently called " Aghaboe, i,e,, 
Campus Bovis" ; this, however, is not the true 
derivation, as we shall presently see. The late 
Mr. John Windele writes : — " The name of 
Aghadoe, according to Yallancey, is referable 
to its ancient Druidic occupation, indicating 
that there a sacred fire, — a fire of fires, — had 
burned and been worshipped ; the word a^h 
and dogh both signifying Jire. This, con- 
nected with the remains of the Tur-aghan 
(Le., tower of fire) still standing here, illus- 
trates the use of the tower in a sufficiently 
remarkable manner. It will not in the least 
invalidate its force to suggest that the name 
may, with equal probability, be formed of 
Achadk'doe (i.e., the field of the fire), — such 
at least is its orthography in the Annals of 
Innisfallen" — (Windele; Notices of Cork and 
KiUarney, p. 837.) All these ingenious specu- 
lations, however, must give way before the 
authority of the AnnaU of the Four Masters, 
who name this place Achadh-da-eo (see index 
nom.), i.^., the Field of the Two Yew-trees. 



This orthography of the name is in truth 
confirmed by ihe Annals of2nnisfallen,ihovLg}i 
Mr. Windele draws a contrary conclusion. 

Historical notices of this place are, as 
usual, very few and meagre. Mr. Windele 
has given the following from the above-named 
annals: — 

**A.D. 1010. — Maolseachlan, the son of 
Carroll, king of the Eoganacht Locha-lein, 
and chief prophet of Ireland, died at Aichede. 

" 1044. — 0*Cathal, the next in succession 
to the king of Loch-lein, is taken from 
Achiddeo and slain. 

'* 1158. — The great church of Achadeo, on 
the verge of Locha-lein, was finished by 
Aullifie, the son of Aongus 0*Donoghue, and 
the lordship and immunity from tribute of 
Locha-lein confirmed on him and his posterity. 
The same Aullifie was soon after treacher- 
ously slain by Muircertagh McToirdealbach 
O'Brien, on his becoming king of West 
Munster. His sons and people bore his 
corpse to Achadoe, and interred it honourably, 
after many masses and much psalmody, in 
the church he had himself erected. It was 
in honour of the most holy Trinity that 
church was consecrated. 

** 1177. — Cork was taken by Milo de Cogan 
and Fitzstephen, after which both go on a 
pilgrimage to Achadoe, where they remain 
two days and nights, and then return to 
Cork. 

" 1231. — Aodh, or Hugh McConnor 
McAulifie mor O'Donoghue, king of Loch- 
lein, dies, and is buried in Jiis own tomb, in 
the Abbey of Achadeo. This passage in 
italics Archdall omits, and substitutes with- 
out the smallest authority the words, * in his 
own old abbey.' " — (Windele ; Notices, &c., 
p. 338.) 

The only other reference which I have 
been able to find respecting this place is one 
from the Annals of the Four Masters, at 1581, 
which, being a characteristic picture of the 
times, I here quote : — '* The Earl of Desmond 
was encamped at Achadh-da-eo ; and at that 
time an English captain, namely. Captain 
Siuitse, was appointed by the Queen and the 
Lord Justice to preside over Desmond and 
Kerry. This captain marched day and night 
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with a party of cavalry to make an attack on 
the camp of the Earl of Desmond ; and it 
was on a Sonday morning he arrived at the 
camp. The Earl and all those who were 
with him were at this time hnried in deep 
sleep and profound slumher, for they had 
remained vigilant and on the watch all the 
night, (and) nntil that time. The captain 
immediately and alertly attacked all those 
whom he fonnd standing in the streets, and 
slew them without mercy ; nor did he wait for 
battle or engagement, (but proceeded directly) 
till he reached Castlemain. The following 
were among the free-bom persons slain by 
the captain at Achadh-da-eo on that day, i.^., 
Thomas Oge, the only son of Thomas the 
son of Maurice Duv, son of the Earl ; Mnl- 
murry, the son of Donongh Bacagh, son of 
Mulmurry, son of Donoagh Mac Sweeny; 
and Teige, the son of Dermot, son of Cormac 
of Magh Laithimh." 

In a note to the above passage Dr. 
O^Donovan renders Achadh-da-eo the Field 
of the Two Yews ; and in another he states 
that Siuilse is an attempt at writing in Irish 
letters the name of Zouch. This Captain 
Zouch was a well-known leader of the English 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

THE BOUND TOWER. 

This structure stood on the verge of the 
cemetery, being, like several others of its 
class, partly within and partly without the 
boundary. At present but a stump remains, 
of from 10 ft. to 16 ft. high, which has been 
almost denuded of its masonry facing, which 
consisted of blocks of dressed sandstone, well 
fitted, but not in regular courses. The in- 
ternal lining is of similar workmanship, but 
smaller material, dressed concave to the 
inside curve, the body of the wall being 
filled with rubble stone and a strong coarse 
grouting. The doorway has disappeared, 
and must have been above the height of the 
present stump. Its inteinal diameter is 7 ft. ; 
thickness of walling, 4 ft. 6 in. ; lower down, 
its circumference at the base is 52 ft. It 
stands 60 ft. from the N.W. angle of the 
Cathedral. 



THE CATHEDRAL. 

The church, or, as it is commonly called, 
the Cathedral, is a simple rectangular build- 
ing, 82 ft. in length and 21 ft. in breadth, 
clear of walls. There appears to be three 
dates of masonry in this structure. The 
north-west comer, partly on the west gable 
and partly on the north wall, appears to have 
belonged to a primitive church, portions of 
tho walls of which had been preserved and 
incorporated with a later building. The 
masonry of this portion was composed of 
largo blocks of stone, of irregular forms* 
fitted with occasional spawls. The rest of 
the west end, for a length of 85 ft. or there- 
abouts, appears to have been a reconstruction 
of the twelfth cenfcury, being built of smaller 
but more regular masonry ; a small portion 
of this only remains, close to the left jamb 
of the western doorway. The eastern end is 
thirteenth-century work, the masonry mde 
rubble, the stones small. 

The west entrance appears to have been 
originally a very beautiful feature ; it is 
at present much mutilated. The external 
member of the arched head has disappeared, 
with tho excepfcion of four stones ; the 
principal part of the external label is also 
gone. The ornamentation on the surface of 
the pillars is nearly worn down, bat qnite 
su fficient remains to determine its character. 
The jamb is composed of an external pier, 
which projects from the face of wall ; next, 
an angle pillar, 5) in. diameter, with carved 
capital. The bases are sunk below the 
present level of ground, and are defaced. 
The surface of the shaft of that on the left 
is carved into chevrons with rows of pellets 
between ; that on the right into spiral cabling, 
with the same ornament between the cables. 
The next member is a shallow pier carved 
into a double embattled ornament, of a very 
unusual but eflTective character. The inside 
pier is plain. The head is composed of an 
equal number of arch-members : the external 
one is a line of chevron blocks, the faces 
charged with incised ornament ; the next is 
moulded on the arris, and enriched with a 
line of balls, with bands of small pellets 
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between, the soffet being similarly finished ; 
the next is a line of chevron blocks, acately 
pointed; the inside member is plain; the 
entire is enclosed by a bold label moulding 
with the ball enrichment. Plate xxxvni. 
shews this beautiful doorway with its 
damaged parts restored. It is 2 ft. 10^ in. 
wide at sill, 2 ft. 8 in. at springing of arch, 
and 5 ft. 4 in. high to top of abacus of pillars. 
This abacus — a square and chamfer — crowns 
all the jamb members. 

Two of the original window-opes exist in 
the western end ; they are exceedingly narrow, 
being but 6 in. wide at bottom and 5 in. at 
top, with semicircular heads and large inward 
splays. The eastern end appears to have 
been an addition of the thirteenth century, 
the east gable being lighted by a pair of 
lancets, 6 in. wide and 9 ft. G in. high on the 
outside, and having large inward splays. A 
wall at present runs across this church, 
dividing it into two unequal parts, in which 
is a door and window-ope. It does not bond 
into the side walls. The doorway has a 
pointed rubble arch« 

At some distance from the church, and 
outside the cemetery, is a circular tower, 
built of rude rubble-work — the stones prin- 
cipally large pebbles and boulders. It is 
about 20 ft. in diameter ; the walls G ft. 
thick* It is locally known as the Bishop's 
Chair, but was certainly a defensive struc- 
ture, the age of which we have no data for 
conjecturing. 

The date of the original church it is im- 
possible to determine, but the first recon- 
struction or enlargement is evidently that 
mentioned in the Annals of InnlsfalJen^ by 
Aulifie O'Donoughue, one of the chiefs of 
Loch-Lene, in 1158, as already recited ; and 
there can be no manner of doubt but that 
this doorway was a portion of the work stated 
to be finished in that year. Here we have 
another evidence that the Irish were not 
indebted to their Norman invaders for this 
style of architecture, but that it had been 
introduced into our island and brought to a 
high state of perfection long before that 
conquering race had set a foot on our 
shores. 



KILMACDUAGH. 

Among the sacred places in our island 
bearing the reputation of " Seven Churches," 
Eilmacduagh is not the least remarkable. 
Though we cannot at present trace the mystic 
number of sacred edifices, sufficient remains 
to warrant us in concluding that the tradition 
was not without foundation. This was an 
ancient bishopric, supposed to have been 
founded by Colman-mac-Duach ; there can, 
however, be no doubt that he was the builder 
of the first church in this place, which after- 
wards became episcopal. Colman was the 
son of Duach, and was related by descent to 
Guaire, surnamed the Hospitable, king of 
Connaught in the seventh century. This 
relationship is thus given in the Book of 
Lecan : — *' Guaire, the son of Colman, son of 
Cobhthach, son of Goibhnenn, son of Conalli 
son of Eoghen Aidhnc, son of Eoohaidh 
Breac, son of Dathi, had three sons, viz., 
Artgal, Aedh, and Nar. This Aedh had a son 
Fergal ; Fergal had two sons, viz., Cormac, 
and Enda aquo Cinel Enda. The issue of 
Cormac became extinct except one daughten 
Righnach, the mother of St. Colman Mio 
Duach, aquo Ceall Mic Duach, i.^., Kilmac* 
du(t(jh,'' — (Hy Fiachrach, by Dr. G'Donovan, 
p. 61.) 

Dr. Lanigan gives the following account 
of St. Colman: — *' The earliest account I 
find of his transactions is, that he lived as a 
hermit in the forest of Burren (County of 
Clare), attended only by a young clerk, a 
disciple of his. Their only food was water- 
cresses and wild herbs ; their drink, water ; 
and deer-skins served them for clothes4 
Having constructed an oratory and a small 
habitation surrounded with trees, they re- 
mained there for full seven years without 
conversing with any other person. Colman's 
reputation becoming very great, he was taken 
notice of by Guaire, a prince of great piety 
and liberality, who offered him as much land 
as he should wish for the establishment of a 
religious community. The saint refused to 
accept of more than a small plot, on which 
he afterwards erected a monastery, and where 
he became bishop. It was not far distant 
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from his former habitation, and has been 
called from hit name, Kill'macduanh. This 
foundation took place in the early part of the 
reign of Onaire, and probably before the 
year 620. After a well-spent life, St. Colman 
died on a 8rd of February, but in what year 
is not recorded." — {EccL Hist., vol. ii., pp. 
841, 2.) 

The abore account, principally taken from 
Colgan's A A. SS.t does not square with the 
pedigree given in the Book of Lecan. Ac- 
cording to the latter authority, St. Colman 
was the great great grandson of Guaire 
Aidhne, while the former makes him con- 
temporary with that monarch, whose death 
is recorded by the Four Masters, at a.d. 662. 
Either the pedigree is false, or St. Colman 
must have lived a century later than the 
period usually assigned to him. These dis- 
crepancies I will not atten^t to clear up ; for 
my present purpose it does not much signify 
whether he flourished in the seventh or eighth 
century. 

At A.D. 814, the Four Masters record the 
death of " Innreachtach, Bishop of Kill-Mio- 
Duach." A.D. 846, we find the following : — 
** Colman, son of Donncothaigh, successor of 
Colman, of Cill-Mic-Duach, died." At 1093, 
we find a record of the death of '* the sue. 
cessor of Colman of Cill-Mic-Dtiach," whose 
name is not given. Ware has a list of eighteen 
bishops of this see, down to Kowland Lynch, 
who succeeded to the episcopal chair in 1587. 
In 1602 it was tmited to that of Clonfert, 
under the same prelate, who died in 1625. 

Our historic annals contain but a few un- 
important notices of this place, but no infor- 
mation respecting its ecclesiastical buildings. 

The present remains are situated in a bare 
and desolate-looking spot, stony and sterile, 
without a tree to relieve its nakedness. They 
consist of a Round Tower ; the ruins of the 
Cathedral; of the churches named Temple 
Inn, Temple Muire, Temple Mac Duagh ; 
and a building of a secular character called 
Shanaclogh; the sites of Temple-beg Mao 
Duagh, and the Leabha or grave of Mao 
Duagh, with his Sacred Tree and Holy Well. 
These all stand in one spot, on the townland 
and in the parish of the same name. 



THE BOUND TOWEB 

stands about 40 yds. W.S.W. of the Cathe- 
dral. It has a plinth of 7 in. projection ; the 
base to the height of about 12 ft. is built of 
large blocks of roughly-dressed stone, closely 
fitted, and interlocking one with another in 
many instances. One of the blocks measures 
8 ft. in length by 2 ft. 5 in. in height, another 
5 ft. by 2 ft. 4 in., and so on. The general 
masonry is of a very superior class of rubble- 
work, the stones partially dressed, and few 
spawls used ; — this is its character to the sills 
of the attic windows, from whence, upwards, 
the work is of a very inferior description, and 
the material small stones, many of them like 
boulder-paving material. 

It is stated that the conical roof was in 
existence ten years before my visit, in 1869, 
about which period, I was informed, it fell, 
! carrying with it a large breach out of the 
south side, and also causing a split down 
that part of the tower to the extent of some 
40 ft. from the top. This tower leans con- 
siderably out of the perpendicular ; it has 
been stated by ArchdaU (Monast. Hiber.) that 
this overhanging was to the extent of 17 ft., 
exceeding that of the celebrated leaning 
campanile at Pisa. This statement has been 
repeated by several writers ; it is, however, 
a very great error. By the most accurate 
observation I could make, the overleaning is 
about 2 ft. 4 in., which is quite enough in all 
conscience. This has been caused by the 
subsidence of the foundation on that side, 
which is also quite evident by the fractures 
in several of the stones in the base of the 
structure, on the same side. 

The doorway faces E.N.E. ; the sill is 
26 ft. from the ground, being at the highest 
elevation of any of our Round Towers. It is 
built of heavy blocks of squared ashlar, and 
is semicircular-headed. It is 2 ft. 10 in. wide 
at sill, 2 ft. 1\ in. at springing ; its height to 
sofiet of arch, 6 ft. 10 in. The arched head 
is formed of three stones. The wall of tower 
is 4 ft. 4 in. thick at sill ; it is 59 ft. in cir- 
cumference above the offset. There are Slyq 
window-opes placed at various elevations; 
they are of small size, are all angular-headed 
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externally, and aqnare-headed internally, 
built of squared ashlar, and with sloping 
jambs ; they are placed at the N., W., and 
S., one over the doorway, and the fifth, of 
the same form, at the. west side, under the 
attic storey. There are at present four 
windows remaining in the attic ; they are of 
the usual size, and angular-headed, but the 
dressings are much inferior to the other opes ; 
from the spacing of these, they must have 
been six in number, as the extent of the 
breach would afford room for the missing 
two. This part of the tower is most certainly 
a reconstruction, as I before remarked. From 
the sills of the attic windows, upward, is of 
Tery inferior materials and workmanship, as 
also are the window-opes ; this, coupled with 
the unusual number of the opes, evidently 
points to a period when the upper storey was 
adapted to the purposes of a belfry, probably 
ages after its original construction. Dr. 
licdwich gives the height of this tower as 
110 ft. ; it certainly was one of the loftiest 
of its class. He states the circumference as 
57 ft. ; his measurement was probably taken 
at a higher level than mine. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 

The Cathedral consists of a nave and 
chancel with transepts. The nave is 70 ft. 
in length and 22 ft. 7 in. in breadth. There 
is incorporated in it a portion of a church of 
the primitive type, as is evident from the 
masonry of the west gable and a portion of 
the side walls, which are of large material, 
rather polygonal in character, and closely 
fitted. In this gable is a doorway of the 
ancient type, 3 ft. 2 in. wide at sill, 2 ft. 6 in. 
at head, and 6 ft. 6 in. high ; the jambs are 
composed of large blocks of dressed ashlar ; 
the lintel is a large slab, 5 ft. 9 in. long, 8 ft. 
broad, and 1 ft. 9 in. high on external face. 
In the north wall of nave is a small angular- 
headed ope. 

This church appears to have been nearly 
rebuilt in the fifteenth century ; the principal 
part of the nave, the transepts, and the 
chancel appear to have been of this period, 
as is evident from the difference of the 
masonry and other features. In the north 



wall of the nave is a pointed doorway with a 
good moulded jamb and label. The chancel- 
arch is semicircular, with square jambs and 
head, no moulding or chamfer, and is evi- 
dently modem. The chancel is in length 
26 ft., and in breadth 22 ft. 7 in. The east 
window is of three lights, of the usual type 
of the fifteenth century, the mullions simply 
crossing each other without cuspings. There 
is also a small two-light window in north 
wall, and a sacristy at the south side ; there 
are neither sedilia nor piscina. 

The north transept is in length 25 ft. 4 in., 
and in breadth 22 ft. 7 in. ; it has a good 
decorated three-light window in north gable, 
and a two-light one of the same character in 
the east wall. The south transept is in 
length 22 ft. 1 in., and in breadth 24 ft. ; it 
is much dilapidated. The transepts were 
connected with the nave by pointed arched 
opes ; that at the south side was built up, 
and a doorway inserted. 

There are at present no windows in the 
nave, excepting a rude rectangular ope in 
west gable« There is, however, a large breach 
out of the south wall, where probably there 
had been one or two opes. 

TEMPLE lUN. 

This interesting church, as its name im- 
ports, was dedicated to St. John the Baptist; 
it is so marked on the Ordnance map. It 
stands a short distance north of the Cathe- 
dral, and at present consists of a nave and 
chancel; the former appears to be almost 
entirely a reconstruction, and has a late 
pointed doorway at the north side. There 
is, however, a small portion of the wall of the 
original nave at the north side, shewing a 
different and superior class of masonry. The 
chancel-arch no longer exists, but its richly- 
finished piers, of transition character, remain ; 
these piers are 8 ft. 6 in. thick, each having 
three engaged shafts, with moulded bases 
and richly-sculptured capitals. The clear 
width of the ope was 18 ft. The stonework 
is beautifully wrought, of hard limestone, 
and is quite sharp and fresh. 

The east window (plate xxxix.) is of two 
lights; these are semicircular-headed, are 
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but 8^ in. wide at sill and 6 in. at springing, 
and are 8 ft. high to soffet of heads ; they 
are richly moulded on the external reveals ; 
they are set very widely apart on the outside, 
but, owing to the great splay of the Jambs, 
the centre pier runs to an angle inside. 
The internal jambs are richly moulded, the 
inouldings running under the sills and round 
the arches ; the principal member is a bold 
torus, which on the jambs and centre pier is 
treated as a pillar, and has a carved capital ; 
outside of all is an additional torus, which is 
treated in a similar manner, the shafts sup- 
porting a label moulding of similar section, 
The workmanship of this window, like that 
at Glonfert. which it much resembles, is of 
the finest character, clean and sharp, the 
ashlar facing of the jambs finely worked, aad(^ 
the joints wonderfully close, the stones i^ 
several places interlocking. 

In the south wall is a tall single light, 6 in. 
wide externally, splaying to 4 ft, wide inter- 
nally ; it rests upon a chamfered string, 
and has plain chamfered imposts f^id hood 
moulding internally ; though of plainer 
character than the east window, its masonry 
is equally well finished. 

The masonry of the chanceMs remarkably 
well executed, the stones of large size and 
of all shapes, but well jointed ; the quoins are 
finished with quoin-shafts, as at Tomgraney, 
Jkfonaincha, Clonfert, and Temple-na-Hue at 
Ardfert, and have moulded caps and bases. 

TEMPLE MUIRE. 

Temple Muire, or Mary*s Church, lies east 
of the Cathedral, the public road running 
between the two buildings. It is a simple 
nave, 41 ft. 7 in, long by 19 ft. broad, in clear 
of walls. The masonry is of smaller material 
than what I have been describing, but it is 
carefully executed, being a superior class of 
jrnbble work. The west gable is down to the 
level of the side walls. 

The doorway is in the south wall, and is 
sen^icircular-headed, but of plain character. 
The east window is but 7 in. wide outside, 
and 4 ft. inside ; the head is very slightly 
pointed. There is also one window-ope in 
the south side, 8 in. wide externally and 5 ft. 



internally ; the head is gone. The dressings 
of door and windows are of hard limestone, 
and are finely cut and jointed. 

To the west of the Cathedral about 40 yds. 
are some trifling remains of a primitive 
church, known as S^. Mao Duagh*8 Chapel, 
consisting of a portion of the south wall of 
the nave and some bits of the chancel. The 
masonry is of large-sized mbble-work, of 
similar character to the old work of the Ca- 
thedral. In the portion of the nave wall still 
standing are two window-opes, one angular 
and the other semicircular-headed, being 
8 in. wide externally, with sbping jambs and 
large inward splays. 

About 100 yds. southrwest of the Cathedral 
is the site of a church named Teampul-begi* 
Mac Duagh, i.e., the (jittle Church of Mao 
Duagh; its foundations only remain. The 
decaying trunk of a tree, locally known as 
St. Mac Duagh's Tree, stands near the Round 
Tower. Fifty perches south-east of the Ca-» 
thedral is Tubber Mac Puagh, i.e,, the Well 
of Mao Duagh ; it is close to an angle of the 
road. 

Forty perches north-west of the Cathedral 
are some remains of the IVfonastery of Regular 
Canons of St. Augustine, erected by Maurice, 
a bishop of Kilmacduagh, who died in 1283, 
Archdall states, upon the site of an older 
church. 

At some distance south-west of the Cathe^ 
dral the site of St. Mac Dnagh*s tomb is still 
pointed out. It was probably one of those 
very small buildings sometimes called or^i- 
tories, but more properly Leabha (t.^„ a Bed 
or Tomb), as the examples at Ardmore, 
Leabha Mollagga, Inniscaltra. 

To the north of Temple lun are portions 
of the side walls and gable of a building 
locally named Shanachghy from Sean^ old, 
and Cloghf a stone. It appears to have been 
a secular building, as it stood north and 
south ; and of some antiquity, as in the south 
gable there is a couplet window having semi* 
circular heads. 

I would here again remark, that the early 
portions of the various remains at Kilmac- 
duagh shew far superior masonry to the later 
or mediaeval work, from the thirteenth to the 
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fifteenth centuries. My note made on the 
spot is as follows :— " A remarkable featare 
in these churches is the masonry. In the 
west end«of the nave of the Cathedral, in the 
chancel of the church of Temple lun, and in 
the fragments of the other churches, the 
masonry is of large-sized material, the stones 
dressed to their natural shapes, and remark- 
ably well fitted, in some instances being of 
polygonal character. The chancel- arches, 
window-dressings, and other details in which 
wrought ashlar is used, the work is of most 
exquisite finish, the carved work clean and 
sharp, the ashlar worked almost to a polish, 
and the jointing so fine as in some instances 
to be scarcely perceptible." 

I fear that it would be a hopeless task to 
eeek to fix the date of the erection of any of 
the buildings at Kilmacduagh, except indeed 
we may give an approximate guess from the 
style and workmanship exhibited in their con- 
struction. Dr. Petrie unhesitatingly asserts 
that the church of Kilmacduagh was " erected 
for St. Colman Mac Duagh, by his kinsman 
Guaire Aidhne, king of Connaught, about 
<ihe year QIO^— (Bound Towers, p. 675.) He 
refers, of course, to the original church, 
portions of which are to be found in the 
western end of the nave, as already described ; 
and he quotes the following passage from the 
Acta Sanctorum of Colgan in support of his 
statement : — ** Sta tuit tunc pirsimus Bex 
v-iro Dei Ecclesiam inibi extruere ; quar^ 
mani sequantis diei misit ad eum sexaguita 
vaccas effsetas cum seruis & auciUis ad f abricae 
opus perficiendum. Postridid igitur eius diei 
Ecclesia Cathedralis de Kill-mhicduach coepta 
est aedificari ; oui exindft procerii regionis 
Aidhne, & stirpis GuarinaB sepoltura cosecrata 
est."— (J^. SS,, p. 245, col. 1.) 

There is nothing in the passage from 
Colgan which would fix the date at 610. 
Guaire, as I before stated, died in 662. It is 
unlikely, though not actually impossible, that 
he was bestowing sites for churches fifty-two 
years previously. Few Irish kings attained 
old age ; not very many even middle age. 
We have also the difficulty mentioned before 
occasioned by the pedigree in the Book of 
Lecan, which makes St. Colman the son of | 



Guaire's great granddaughter. Three of the 
churches retain features of a primitive anti- 
quity, the more ancient portions of which 
may have been erected at any period from 
the fifth to the ninth centuries ; two others 
are completely obliterated. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be extremely hazardous 
to say which was the original church erected 
by Colman Mac Duach. Dr. Petrie states 
that the traditions of the surrounding locality 
ascribe tbe erection of both the CathedriU 
and Bound Tower to the Goban Saer, that 
mythic builder to whom the construction of 
the majority of our Bound Towers, abbeys, 
and castles is assigned. He labours to prove 
the Goban to be a christian ; the myth, howr 
ever, is far older than Christianity. 

ABDMOBE. 

There is not, perhaps, in these islands, a 
more remarkable and interesting spot thau 
Ardmore ; its history, traditions, and ancient 
remains at once awaken the enthusiasm of 
the antiquary, the architect, and the churchr 
man ; and yet its ruined buildings are by no 
means remarkable, either for size or archir 
tectural detail, their chief interest being 
their great age, quaintness, and singularity 
of their parts, Ardmore is a small fishing 
village situated on a shallow bay of the same 
name, in the barony of Decies within Drum, 
and County Waterford, and gives name to a 
parish and deanery in the Diocese of Lismore. 
It is picturesquely situated at the south side 
of the bay on a rising ground, hence its name 
Ard-Mor, i.e., the Great Height, as the hill 
rises considerably above tbe village. It is 
much frequented in the summer season by 
visitors, for sea bathing. 

Its owes its celebrity to one of the primitive 
fathers of the Irish Church named Declan, 
whose memory is intimately associated not 
only with this locality, but with the surround- 
ing districts of Waterford and Cork. Previous 
to the mission of St. Patrick, and in the pon- 
tificate of Celestine, Palladius was sent by 
that pope *' to the Scots believing in Christ." 
While there can be no doubt that the great 
work of the conversion of the Irish must bo 
attributed to our national saint, it is equally 
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certain that the good seed was sown previons 
to his mission. Upon this head Ware has the 
following remarks : — ** It is certain there were 
many Christians in /r^2aii(2, before the Arrival 
otPaUadius in 481, or of St. Patrick the year 
following. 8t, Kieraut St, AUbe, St. Declan^ 
and St. Ibar, whom UsTier calls the Pre- 
cursors or Foromnners of St. Patrick, are 
pregnant Proofs of this. They were of the 
Birth of Ireland, from whence they travelled 
to Borne in search of Education and Learning ; 
where they lived some years* were ordained, 
and returned home about the year 402. That 
there were some few Christians in Ireland^ 
even before this time, may be gathered from 
the lives of St. Declan and St. Ailbe, as they 
are quoted by Usher: for Declan is there 
said to have been baptised by one Colman, a 
Priest, and Ailbe by a Christian Priest, pos- 
sibly the same Colman, and Declun, when he 
was seven years old, was put under the tuition 
of Dymna, a Religious Christian, to learn to 
read ; and Cairbre was his School feUow." — 
(Ware ; Antiq., vol. L, p. 10.) 

Colgan, in his Life of St. Kieran, bears out 
the above statements {Acta Sanct., p« 458) ; 
00 also does the Abbe Mac Geoghegan« in his 
Hist, of Jr., p. 146. Dr. Lanigan, though he 
endeavours to place Declan at a later period, 
admits that the seeds of Christian truth were 
sown in Ireland previous to St. Patrick*s 
mission, and cites as fruitful evidence of it 
Sedulius and Celestins ; he also admits, that 
Declan, Ailbe, and Ibar, were ** partly con- 
temporaries " of St. Patrick. — [Eccl. Hist., 
vol. i., p. 22.) There can be scarcely a 
shadow of doubt that St. Declan flourished 
in the early part of the fifth century, and 
that the first church or oratory at Ardmore 
was erected by him. Ware states that St. 
Declan was first bishop of Ardmore, but that 
** after the arrival of the English in Ireland 
it was united to the See of Lismore" (p. 548). 

The pedigree of St. Declan is given by 
Smith, from a MS. life of the saint quoted 
by Usher, in his Primordia, as follows :— * 
"Eogan, son of Fiachadh-Suidhe, begat 
Carbry Righ-Ruadh, who begat Conry-Bello- 
▼ictor or the warlike, who begot Cnan-Cam- 
breathach, who begot Mesfore, who begot 



Moscegra, who begot Moscorb, who begot 
Art-corb, who begot Eogain the 2nd, who 
begot Brian, who begot Niath, who begot 
Ludhoieh, who begot Trene, who begot Ere, 
who was father to St. Declan. — (Smith ; Hist. 
Wat., p. 80.) All writers agree that Declan 
was of the tribe of the Desii, that warlike 
race who for their fierce and restless habits 
were driven from their original patrimony in 
the vicinity of Tara, in Meath, about a.d. 
278, and who were reseived into Munster and 
allotted land in the present County Water- 
ford, their name being still preserved in the 
two extensive baronies of the Decies. 

Declan, according to his MS. life, was the 
son of Ere, a chief of the Desii ; his mother's 
name was Dethidin. Both being on a visit 
at the mansion of another chieftain named 
Dobran, a relative of Ere, she was delivered 
of Declan. Ere they departed from their 
friend*s house, a holy man named Colman, 
who was subsequently made a bishop, happen- 
ing to come that way, was hospitably received 
by Dobran ; and preaching to them the Chris- 
tian truths, they were gladly received by the 
household^ who became converts to the new 
faith. Colman baptised the infant, and prayed 
for his future usefulness. Dobran was so 
impressed with the circumstances of his birth 
that he begged of his relatives to allow him 
to rear him, to which they agreed. When 
seven years of age, he was given in charge to 
Dymna, a learned and godly Christian, who, 
after travelling much abroad, had returned 
to his own country. He does not appear to 
have been an ecclesiastic ; he devoted himself 
to the education of Declan and another pupil 
named Cairbre, to whom the former became 
much attached. When he had attained to a 
knowledge of what his master was capable of 
imparting to him, and had come to manhood's 
years, he set out on his travels for further 
improvement; and having reached Rome, 
the centre of the learning and arts of that 
age, he sojourned there for some time. 

Having returned to his own cbuntry full of 
religious zeal, he fixed himself at Ardmore, 
and collected around him such as his teach- 
ing could induce to devote themselves to 
missionary labours. We have no reliable par- 
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iieolars of his after-life. It has heen stated 
that he attended a synod held at Cashel in 
A.D. 499, where a dispute took place about 
the primacy, which after some discussion was 
conceded to St. Patrick, who confirmed Declan, 
Eieran, Ailbe, and Ibar, in the churches they 
had respectively founded . ' * That of Ardmore 
in the territory of the Desie in the County 
of Waterford was adjudged to St. Declan, 
by whom those people were converted." — 
(Mac Geoghegan ; Hist, Ir., p. 146.) If this 
statement be true — of which there is every 
probability, — South Mnnster had received 
Christianity long before St. Patrick's mission. 
His movements are strongly corroborative of 
this fact. His coming to Ireland as an apostle 
has been variously stated at a.d. 432 to a.d. 
436. He appears to have been engaged seven 
years on his mission to Connaught, and seven 
to Ulster, after which he visited Leinster, 
before he came to Munster. This squares 
with the date given for his visit to Cashel, 
and the conversion of Aongus Mac Naidfrach, 
king of that province. It is quite evident 
from the above facts, that St. Patrick was 
quite satisfied with the missionary work that 
Dedan and his venerable co-labourers were 
accomplishing in the south, else he would not 
have delayed his visit for so many years, and 
that our saint considered his time more profi- 
tably employed in those districts of our island 
which had not received Christianity, but were 
sunk in the superstitions of paganism. 

The introduction of the faith into the south 
of Ireland is a curious and interesting sub- 
ject. I should not wonder if future researches 
would confirm the supposition, that we re- 
ceived it from Western Britain. It is ad- 
mitted now, both by Irish and Welsh anti- 
quaries, that the Gaedhil had a lengthened 
occupation of South Wales, which lasted 
down to the sixth century, at whatever period 
it may have commenced. This fact is con- 
firmed not only by the Graedhelic topography 
of Wales, but also by the fact, that no less 
than nine Ogham inscribed monuments have 
been found there, in every respect similar to 
those found in the south of Ireland, and 
bearing names unmistakably Gaedhelic ; and 
also, that the so-called Romano -British 



monuments, ascribed by antiquaries to the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, present 
us in the majority of instances with names 
of a similar type. About the above periods, 
and long previous to them, a constant inter- 
course was maintained between the south- 
east districts of Ireland and the south-west 
parts of Wales; and, as Christianity had 
been established in the latter country at an 
early period, it is not at all improbable that 
many of the Irish settlers there may have 
embraced Christianity, some of whom, cross- 
ing over the narrow sea between Pembroke 
and Wexford and Waterford, may have 
brought the knowledge of the gospel into the 
native counties of Declan and Ibar before it 
had penetrated into any other part of our 
island. 

That the labours of this venerable mis- 
sionary of the primitive Church of Ireland 
made a powerful impression, not only upon 
the age in which he lived, but in succeeding 
years, even down to the present moment, is 
uudeniable. By the peasantry of Cork and 
Waterford his memory is held in the highest 
veneration ; and, while the festivals of other 
saints have in many places ceased to be 
observed, that of Declan is maintained as 
devoutly as at any former time, while 
numberless traditions concerning his life 
and labours are still current at the firesides 
of the farmers and peasantry of the sur- 
rounding districts. 

I have considered it necessary to enter 
into these particulars in order to establish 
the antiquity of the Christian Church first 
founded at Ardmore, and to enhance the 
interest every lover of stuired antiquity must 
feel in examining its venerable remains. 
These remains form two groups ; the prin- 
cipal one is situated on the side of the hill 
above the village, and consists of the Round 
Tower, the Leabha Deglain, and the Cathe- 
dral, all of which stand within the cemetery. 

THE BOUND TOWER. 

This is one of the most remarkable of its 
class ; it stands at the south side of the 
Cathedral, at a distance of 22 yards ; it is 
remarkable for the symmetry of its form and 
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the excellence of its masonry. Until lately 
its conical cap was perfect; the top stone 
fell a few years since, and a portion of the 
cap is in an unsafe state. It is externally 
faced with ashlar work, in regular courses of 
from 8 in. to 12 in. high, carefully squared 
and neatly jointed. The excellent finish of 
the masonry is particularly ohservable at the 
northern face, where it is less weathered 
than at the south. It springs from a plinth 
of 4 in. projection, and rises to a height of 
95 ft. 4 in., having one hundred and twelve 
courses of ashlar to the eave, not including 
the three string-courses ; these consist of a 
boldly-projecting torus, dividing the tower 
into four rather unequal storeys ; this feature 
occurs in no other Hound Tower that I am 
acquainted with. The conical roof is formed 
of stones laid each course overlapping the 
preceding one ; the batter in this example is 
very unusual, being half an inch to the foot. 

The doorway is semicircular-headed, 2 ft. 
8J in. wide at sill, and I ft. 11 in. at springing 
of arch ; height to sofiet, 5 ft. II in. ; the top 
of sill is 12 ft. 6 in. above base-course. The 
arch is regularly formed of ashlar blocks, 
and the arris is ornamented with a torus 
moulding, which is continued across the sill ; 
it has a shallow rebate on the inside angle, 
dose to which, on each side, are two project- 
ing stone staples, formed on ashlar blocks 
built into the wall, one of which is much 
damaged. The mason^work of this doorway 
is beautifully finished. 

The window-opes are as follows: — One, 
quadrangular, in the second storey, 1 ft. wide 
at sill, 11 in. at head, and 1 ft. 5 in. high ; 
one in the third storey, of the same form, 
1 ft. 2^ in. at sill, 1 ft. 1 in. at head^ and 2 ft. 
1 in. high ; one in the fourth storey, semi- 
circular-headed, 7 in. wide at sill, 6 in. at 
springing of arch, and 1 ft. 2 in. high ; in- 
ternally this ope has the remains of a bead 
on both arrises for a height of 6 in. above 
the sill ; it was never completed. The attic 
window-opes are four in number, and slightly 
diverge from the cardinal points ; that to the 
south is quadrangular. The other three are 
angular-headed ; they are of similar dimen- 
sions, namely, 8 ft. 10 in. high, 1 ft. 6 in. 



wide at sills, and 1 ft. 2 in. at heads. Inter- 
nally the tops of these windows were square, 
with corbelled angles. 

In the first storey there are twenty-eight 
courses of ashlar ; in the second, twenty-four ; 
in the third, twenty-seven ; and in the fourth, 
thirty-three. The material is a light brown 
freestone, stated to have been brought from 
Corran, one of the Slieve-Grian range of 
hills, a distance of about five miles from 
Ardmore. There is certainly no stone of its 
description in the immediate locality. 

The internal diameter on a level with the 
top of door-sill is 9 ft. 1| in. ; the thickness 
of the walling, 3 ft. 5 in. ; the entire diameter 
over the base course is 17 ft. The internal 
diameter, under the attic window-sills, is 4 fib. 
7 in. ; thickness of walling, 2 ft. 5 in. The 
internal masonry is of the same class and 
material as the exterior. At a height of 18 ft<. 
3 in. from the door-sills is an offset in the 
walling of 2 in., at 29 ft. higher is another of 
1^ in., at 23 ft. higher is one of 4 in.; this 
last is 1 ft. 7 in. under the sills of attic win" 
dows. Here we have certainly no provision 
for floors, and such could never have been 
intended by the original builders ; offsets of 
2 in. and 1^ in. could never support such with 
any safety, while their great distances the 
one from the other would render communica- 
tion by ladders almost impossible, as ladders 
of such a length could not be got inside the 
structure. If the old Celtic builders who 
erected this grand piece of masonry had 
intended floors, they would have constructed 
them of some imperishable material, as was 
their custom. They were used to stone-roofs 
and stone-floors, and knew well how to form 
them, and they did form them, in a few 
instances, in our Bound Towers; thus at 
Castledermot we find one complete floor and 
a portion of another, arched in stone, with 
square holes for communication left in them ; 
at Meelick, is one similar floor ; these spring 
from ample offsets or boldly - projecting 
string-courses ; at Einneith, there is one 
floor on a level with door-sill ; it is com- 
posed of large thick flags, which tail into the 
original masonry. These are the only ex- 
isting original examples of such contrivances. 
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At present there are six timber floors with 
ladders of communication, provided by the 
late Mr. Odell, of Monnt Odell, the owner of 
the property. The joists of three of these 
rest partly on the narrow offsets above men- 
tioned, and partly on holes made in the wall ; 
the others on joist-holes broken at the time 
of their erection. 

Sixteen stones project at various heights 
from the interior walling ; five of these are 
carved into grotesque and monstrous heads, 
the others are rough stones such as masons 
frequently leave projecting from the face of 
walls, and which they afterwards dress off, 
but do not appear to have done so in this 
case. A writer in the Oent.'s Mag,^ Sept., 
1864, supposes that they were ornamental 
stones taken from some building which 
preceded the Tower, and were built into it ; 
but this surmise falls to the ground when we 
remember that there are eleven of these 
stones unomamented. Did they build those 
in also ? on the same grounds. Again, these 
carved stones, from their forms and character, 
could never have been used architecturally, 
and could never have been anything more 
than the projecting wall-stones of the Tower, 
fashioned into their present shape. Had the 
builders of the Tower such ornamental stones 
at hand, and did they use them at all, it 
would have been round the doorway or some- 
where on the external face, where they could 
have been seen, and not in the interior, 
where they are out of all view. 

These stones were probably fashioned in a 
freak of amusement by the workmen who 
were engaged in erecting the adjoining 
Romanesque Cathedral, in th^ latter end of 
the twelfth century, as a bit of practice by 
some of the " 'prentice masons " employed 
on the work. 

The attic storey is in a very unsafe state. 
At some period, probably when the Tower 
was used as a belfry, two rude holes were 
broken over the heads of two of the windows, 
evidently for fixing a beam to hang 
a bell from. They are not square-built 
recesses such as would be constructed 
as an original necessity in the building. 
In addition, all the piers between the 



windows have been cut away, hollowed 
out, in order to make room for the swing of 
the bell. This is palpable to the practical 
eye, and has unfortunately weakened the 
upper storey to such an extent as to cause 
the bulging out of two of the piers, under 
the superincumbent weight of the stone roof. 
The under part of this roof is constructed of 
a bee-hive, or pointed form, the stones not 
laid as an arch, but overlapping. The attio 
storey and roof-covering is in an extremely 
dangerous state, and may at any moment 
come to the ground. I have before stated 
that the materials of which this Tower was 
built were brought from the Mountain of 
Slieve-Grian, some four or five miles distant. 
The local legend is, that the stones were 
brought to the spot without " horse or 
wheel," and laid without the noise of a 
hammer, the meaning of which is, that the 
stones were all dressed in the quarry, and a 
line of men being stationed along from the 
quarry to the Tower, the stones were handed 
from one to the other. On visiting the 
Round Tower of Abemethy, in Scotland, I 
found a curious counterpart of this legend 
existing there respecting its erection. I was 
informed on the spot, that the stones of 
which it was built were brought from the 
Ochil Hills, some miles distant, and that 
they were conveyed to Abemethy in the 
same manner as described in the Ardmore 
legend. 

THE LEABHA OR OUATORT. 

Of the Christian buildings at Ardmore, 
this is evidently the most ancient, and I 
think that there can scarcely be a doubt that 
it is of the age of Declan himself, if not 
actually erected by him. The antique type 
of the little structure, the extraordinary 
veneration in which it is held by the sur* 
rounding country, and its immediate associa- 
tion with the saint, being called his LecAha 
or Bed, that is, his grave, would lead us to 
infer as much. It stands due east of the 
Round Tower, and about 28 yards from the 
south-east comer of the chancel of CathedraL 
I It is of the class of oratories already de« 

Q 
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scribed, stands due east and west, being 
13 ft. 4 in. long and 8 ft. 9 in. broad, in 
clear of walls, which are 2 ft. 5 in. thick. It 
is built of hammer-dressed rabble masonry, 
the stones of large dimensions for so small 
a building, but numerous repairs and altera- 
tions have much injured its character ; it has 
the projecting antse or vertical buttresses so 
general in this class of structure. I doubt 
if ever it had a stone roof, from the scantling 
of the walls, which is much less than in our 
existing stone-roofed buildings. The original 
entrance was in the west gable, and is now 
built np ; it was 5 ft. 6 in. high, 2 ft. 5 in. 
wide at sill, 2 ft. 1 in. at head; it was 
covered by a massive stone lintel 6 ft. in 
length, and the full thickness of gable. The 
east window is quadrangular, with converging 
jambs ; it is 2 ft. 4 in. high, 14 in. wide at 
sill, and 11 in. at head, and is covered ex- 
ternally by a massive lintel-stone ; internally, 
it is semicircular-headed, the head being cut 
out of one stone, the jambs being considerably 
splayed ; the present entrance is a rude one, 
broken in the north wall, adjoining which is 
a small flat- headed window with inclined 
sides. In the S.E. corner of the Oratory is 
a large rude flag raised on rough masonry, 
under which the earth has been scooped out 
to a considerable depth ; this is supposed to 
be the veritable Leabha or Bed, 

This earth is supposed to be possessed of 
wonderful curative powers, a small portion 
being mixed with spring-water and taken 
inwardly. On the 24th of July, the Saint's 
Festival, the Leabha is taken possession of 
by a female 'v^ho has the dispensing of the 
precious earth, and who is careful to be paid 
for the small quantity she doles out to each. 
The original supply being long since ex- 
hausted, she takes good care to replenish the 
cavity with a fresh stock from any convenient 
locality. A similar flag in St. Colomb's 
Oratory at Eells is named St. Colomb's Bed. 

A most interesting discovery was made in 
this building by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, 
builder, of Youghtl, who is an excellent anti- 
quary, and has written many good articles 
respecting the archaeology of this neighbour- 
hood ; I allude to' the finding of an Ogham 



inscribed monument, which had been built 
into the east gable of the Oratory. An 
account of his discovery was communicated 
by that gentleman to the Kilkenny Archaeo- 
logical Society, and which will be found in 
their volume for 1854-5, p. 224. The stone 
is one of the most remarkable of its class 
hitherto discovered, as it bears three lines of 
inscription which have been fairly deciphered. 
It is of the pillar-stone class, and is 4 ft. 9 in. 
long ; it has been removed from the face of 
the wall, and is now to be seen in the chancel 
of the Cathedral. 

Here we have certainly evidence of the 
great antiquity of the Ogham character and 
monuments, when we find one of them used up 
as common building materials in the construc- 
tion of one of the first, if not the first Christian 
edifice erected in Ireland. How old and 
how disregarded this sepulchral stele must 
have been, when the ancient Gaedhelio 
masons, with all their intense veneration for 
everything pertaining to the dead, could yet 
remove it from its original locality, and use 
it up as a building stone in the upper part ci 
the gable of this structure, for the stone was 
placed 12 ft. from the ground, and the most 
of the inscriptions were covered up in the 
wall. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 

This edifice consists of a simple nave and 
chancel, all the walls of which are standing 
nearly to their original heights, though much 
weather-worn and disintegrated. 

The masonry of the nave is of coarse, 
spawled rubble, with the exception of a por- 
tion of the lower part of north wall, which 
shews work of a better character. The 
western ends of north and south walls of 
chancel are of massive masonry, the stones 
large and dressed to their natural forms and 
well fitted ; the easterniend is of coarse rubble 
same as nave. We have in this building, 
evidently, three difierent dates indicated by 
the masonry ; the earliest, and as usual the 
best, in portions of the chancel walls ; the 
second, the work in the lower part of north 
wall of nave ; the third, the coarse work of 
the nave and chancel, which we have reason 
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to believe were nearly rebuilt at the very 
commencement of the thirteenth century in 
A transitional style. The principal entrance 
is at the north side towards the west end. It 
was a fine semicircular-headed doorway, with 
moulded arch and label, the former resting 
on a pair of shafts having carved caps and 
bases ; the shafts are gone, but the caps and 
moulded bases remain, much mutilated. 
This ope has been built up and a narrower 
one inserted, with a pointed chamfered head. 
There was also a doorway in the south wall, 
which is now built up. Dimensions of nave, 
75 ft. by 24 ft. clear of walls. 

There are two window-opes in the north 
wall of nave ; they are of small size, 
semicircular-headed, and have large inward 
splays. The jambs and heads are moulded ; 
they finish externally with a label, which 
returns on the piers the entire length of flank 
wall; internally they finish with a similar 
label, which is composed of a square and 
hollow; at the south side are two similar 
window-opes. High up in the west gable is 
another semicircular-headed ope of larger 
size, which was enriched internally with a 
pair of jamb-shafts supporting a moulded 
arch. They have carved caps of transitional 
character; one of them is shewn on plate 

XL. 

The space between the windows in the 
north wall is occupied by a line of slightly 
sunk panels having pointed arches, slightly 
chamfered, the mullions resting on a plain 
string; between the window and the west 
gable is a series of rectangular panels, sunk 
in the masonry and on the same level. In the 
north wall is a recessed tomb with a tre- 
foiled arch, having good mouldings springing 
from jamb-shafts, with moulded caps and 
bases; it is crowned by an effective label, 
the ends of which terminate in knots of 
foliage. In the south wall is another re- 
cessed tomb of plainer form. 

The chancel arch is pointed, with rich 
mouldings of an early character, the label at 
both sides a square and chamfer ; the arch 
springs from massive engaged shafts, having 
richly carved caps of transitional character ; 
the abacus is bold and effective, and octan- I 



gular on plan. One side of the southenf 
cap is carved into the usual Romanesque 
fluted form, while the rest of the bell is 
enriched with foliage of a curious but pleas- 
ing character, somewhat similar to First 
Pointed work (see plate xl.). 

The chancel is 84 ft. 4 in. in lengtih by 
18 ft. 3 in. in breadth, in clear of walls. 
The east window was apparently a traceried 
one, but its tracery is gone. There is a 
fifteenth-century door at the south side, now 
built up ; in the recess of this doorway stands 
the fine Ogham-inscribed stone taken out of 
the east gable of St. Declan's Oratory. 

The chancel presents no other feature of 
any interest. It has been much patched and 
altered, the later workmanship being inva- 
riably in bad taste, and badly executed. In 
the nave is preserved another Ogham-in- 
scribed stone, which bears the name amadu. 
In the graveyard was also found a fragment 
of an inscription in the same characters, and 
which is now in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. It bears the formula anaci 

UAQi, i.e» (stone of) Anac the son of 

Scattered about the nave and chancel are a 
number of incised mediaeval grave-slabs. 

One of the most interesting features, how- 
ever, in this edifice is the series of antique 
sculptures that have been inserted in the ex- 
ternal face of west gable, and which are 
arranged as follows : — At about 10 ft. from 
the present level runs a rounded string- 
course the entire breadth of the gable, upon 
which rests a range of semicircular-headed 
panels, formed of very slender shafts having 
plain caps and bases, the arches over which 
are much worn, but appear to have had a 
torus on the arrises. These panels are about 
8 ft. in height, and 1 ft. 8 in. wide ; they are 
immediately under the sill of the west win- 
dow. The panels are at present thirteen in 
number; one is missing from the centre, 
where a breach in the masonry occurs, and 
there is every appearance of their having 
been continued to the south quoin, a portion 
of which has fallen. It has been stated by 
local authorities that the number was formerly 
seventeen. These panels contained a series of 
figures in low relief ; nine of them at present 
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exhibit remains of these effigies, two of them 
shewing groups of two in each. These scolp- 
tures are so disintegrated and defaced by 
weather- wear, that it is impossible to attempt 
any appropriation of them ; all the existing 
figures appear to be draped in long robes. 

Immediately under the above are two semi- 
circular panels, formed by a rounded mould- 
ing resting on a horizontal string-course, the 
length of their chords being about 7 ft. The 
northern one contains three smaller panels 
sunk in the masonry, formed of plain shafts 
without caps or bases, supporting semicircu- 
lar arches. The centre compartment of this 
group exhibits the Temptation in the Garden ; 
the bree with the serpent twined round it, 
and Adam and Eve on either side. In the 
right hand panel is a kneeling figure bearing 
a spear in a sloping position on his shoulder; 
before him stands a draped figure, apparently 
an ecclesiastic, with his hand raised in the 
act of benediction. This has been supposed 
by some to represent the conversion of the 
pagan prince of the Desii, by St. Declan, 
This is, however, but supposition. It looks 
to me more likely to represent an armed 
prince or chieftain going forth to war, crav- 
ing the church's benediction on his enter- 
prise. The left hand panel shews us a figure 
of an animal closely resembling a lamb, pro- 
bably an emblem of our Saviour. 

The southern compartment is divided into 
two groups of sculptures; the lower one 
consists of five semicircular-headed panels, 
formed as above mentioned, and resting on 
the string-course ; that on the extreme left 
of the spectator shews a female figure, or an 
ecclesiastic in long robes, seated before a 
highly-raised altar, on which stands the 
figure of a cow or ox. The other four panels 
contain each a figure, all facing one way, as 
if in procession, the foremost, and appa- 
rently principal one, has a long beard and 
hair ; the others are beardless, and seem to 
be attendants or followers ; they are all 
armed, and carry their weapons on their 
shoulders, one of which is positively a battle- 
axe. This group has given rise to some 
speculation. I believe it to represent a scene 
of paganism in contradistinction with the 



christian scenes depicted in the correspond- 
ing compartment. We have abundant reason 
for believing that the Bovine Cultus was pre- 
valent in Ireland before Christianity, and 
which has most powerfully impressed itself on 
our topography. Thus we have our Loughs 
Bo-Fin and Bo-Dearg, i,e., Lakes of the 
White and Red Cow. Islands also named 
after them — Innis Bo-Fin and Innis Bo- 
Dearg; ancient roadways or tracks named 
Boher Bo-Fin and Boher Bo-Ruadh. 

Legends connected with the White Cow 
are numberless among the peasantry of the 
south and west, and which generally ascribe 
to it a supernatural intelligence, and acts of 
benevolence towards humanity. This cow- 
reverence has been somehow mixed up with 
our early Christianity. In several instances 
we have cow legends associated with the Uvea 
of our saints. One of these is connected 
with Ardmore. It is fabled that St. Patrick, 
when living at Cashel, had a favourite wJUu 
cow, whose calf was stolen and carried off to 
Ardmore ; the animal, furious at its loss, fol- 
lowed the robbers, tearing up the ground 
with its horns as it rushed along, and form- 
ing two trenches which can be traced in many 
places to the present day. This trackway is 
named by the peasantry, Rian-bo-Phadrig, 
that is, the track of Patrick's cow. Smith, 
in his History of Waterford, thus alludes to 
it : — ** In the Barony of Coshmore and Cosh- 
bride are two remarkable pieces of antiquity, 
which still remain there, and of which littie 
account can be given. The first is a large 
double trench, which the Irish call Rian-bo* 
Padriuc, or the Trench of St. Patrick's Cow. 
It is a double dike, still to be seen in the 
mountainous parts of this barony, beginning 
in this county to the eastward of Knochmele- 
down, and running in a direct line towards 
Ardmore, crossing the country through the 
deer-park of Lismore, and taking in a course 
of sixteen or eighteen miles. The country- 
people affirm that it might be traced from its 
entrance into this county as far as Cashel." 
(p. 355). Other versions of the legend state, 
that the cow was stolen from Cashel and 
brought to Ardmore, from whence it made its 
escape, and facing homewards, tore up the 
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track as already mentioned. This last ver- 
sion bears some resemblance to the ancient 
tale of the Tain-bo-Cuailgne, or the cow 
spoil of Gooley, as found in the oldest of oar 
MSS., the Leabhar-na-Huidhri. This cow- ' 
legend is strongly corroborated in the minds 
of the peasantry by local topography. They 
point triumphantly to the ancient trenches, 
and along their coarse they will point yoa 
oat Cam-na-Daimh-Derg, ue., the Cairn of 
the Red Ox ; and farther on, Macha-na-Bo- 
Baine, i.e., the Milking-place of the White 
Cow. From these circumstances we may 
reasonably surmise, that the cow standing on 
the altar in the Ardmore sculptures must 
have had some peculiar significance and re- 
ference to a cultus long passed away, when 
this work was executed. The cow was held 
in reverence and worshipped by most of the 
nations of antiquity, notably by the Egyp- 
tians, from whom the Gaedhil claim a de- 
scent. It was the most important feature in 
the religious system of that ancient people, 
from whom it was borrowed by the Romans, 
by whom a temple to Isis was erected at Rome. 
That useful animal has been worshipped in 
India from the remotest times, and still re* 
eeives the religious reverence of 800,000,000 
of devotees. 

The other group of this compartment is 
above the one Last described, and immediately 
under the crown of the arch-line. It repre- 
sents the Judgment of Solomon. The king 
is seated in a well-defined chair, holding a 
sword in his hand; before him stands a 
woman holding forth a child with both hands; 
immediately behind her is the second woman 
with extended arms, as if to stay the divid- 
ing of her child; in the background is a 
bearded harper, in a sitting posture, his harp 
resting on his knee ; the form of the instru- 
ment remarkably like the ancient examples 
which have come down to us. It is not fair 
to judge these sculptures in their present 
mutilated state ; yet the true artist, from the 
outline and grouping of the figures, cannot 
fail to detect traces of culture and artistic 
feeling. At the north-west angle of the nave 
is a huge unshapely buttress, aud at the east 
end of chancel two others. 



The age of the principal part of this church 
can, I think, be ascertained. A writer in the 
Oentleman'i Magazine for September, 1864, 
quotes the following passage from the Annals 
of InniifaUen : — " a.d. 1208. Moelettrim 
O'Deubratha, the reverend priest of Ard- 
more, died after he had ordered and finished 
the church of Ardmore.** 

There can be no doubt that the principal 
part of the present building was erected 
about the above date, t.^., towards the close 
of the twelfth century. The transitional 
character of the details of the doors, win- 
dows, and chanoel-aroh corroborate the above 
date ; and here I would remark, that these 
details shew quite a difi^erent treatment from 
the transitional work of the Anglo-Norman 
of the same period. There is a delicacy and 
refinement of artistic feeling displayed in 
them peculiarly Celtic, and such as no im- 
ported Norman workmen could design. 

The west gable is undoubtedly of the 
period named, but the sculptures appear to 
me to have belonged to the older church. If 
they were originally designed to occupy their 
positions in the present west wall, they would 
have been more symmetrically disposed, and 
made to form a portion of the design. As it 
is, the two principal panels are not in the 
centre of the gable, but are unequally 
placed, being more towards the north side. 
A careful examination of the stone-work 
of the panels shew evidence of patching 
and substitution, and an irregularity in the 
arches, as if they had been removed from 
another position, and had been built in here 
for their preservation, the damaged or mis- 
sing portions having been made good. My 
description of these sculptures are the result 
of a careful examination made on the spot, 
assisted by a large-sized photograph taken 
by Mr. Humphrey H. Haines, of Cork, the 
best amateur photographer I know of, and 
to whom I am indebted for a number of 
beautifully-executed plates of ancient archi- 
tectural remains in the south of Ireland. 

Before I leave this group of buildings I 
cannot refrain from remarking upon the 
curious considerations that arise from a com- 
parison of the masonry of the three struo- 
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^ures. Tracing down from the earliest erected 
to the latest, we should expect to see a gra- 
dual development of the masonic craft, and 
that the walling of so important a building 
as the Cathedral, erected in the end of the 
twelfth century, should be of a finer class of 
work than that of the fifth-century Oratory ; 
yet, strange to say, the contrary is the fact, 
while the fragments of the walls of an inter- 
mediate church, probably erected in the 
eighth or ninth century, and preserved in 
the Cathedral (in accordance with a praise- 
worthy ancient custom, of which we have 
many examples in Ireland), shew the same 
marked distinction. 

Again, we find that the masonry of the 
Bound Tower is of a far superior class to 
that of any of the churches. I am aware 
that it has been asserted that this Tower was 
coeval with the Cathedral, and erected as a 
detached belfry to it ; but, as far as the cha- 
racteristics of the respective structures re- 
veal to us, no such conclusion can be drawn, 
as there is not a feature in common between 
them; neither can it be credited, that the 
pious hands which raised those venerable 
walls, when Ardmore was the seat of a 
bishopric, would have used so inferior a 
class of masonry in its construction, while they 
erected this detached tower, at a distance of 
70 ft., of the very finest class of ashlar ma- 
sonry. We know that the Christian Temple 
has fdways been the very first consideration, 
and that no matter how poor the congrega- 
tion, their very best efforts and means were 
always devoted to erecting and beautifying it. 

We must conclude that, plain as is its ma- 
sonry and few its ornaments, it was the best 
they could accomplish, and that the erection 
of such a costly and splendid piece of work- 
manship as the Tower, could not have been 
undertaken at the same period and by the 
same builders. As a practical question of 
relative value, the walls of the Cathedral 
could have been erected twice over for the 
cost of the Round Tower, remembering that 
the materials of the former were procured on 
the spot, and used undressed, while those of 
the latter were brought from a distance of 
five or six miles, and finely wrought on beds. 



joints, and faces, both for the external and 
internal walling, while the cost of labour in- 
creased every foot in height the structure 
was raised. It is not my intention to go into 
the question of the age of this Tower, which 
presents to us very peculiar features, but I 
contend that no inference as to the date of 
its erection can be drawn from its architec- 
tural features, which are such as may be 
found in buildings of even a pre-christi&n 
age. 

DISEBT DEOLAIN. 

This ruined church is situated on the sea- 
shore, about half a mile from the village ; it 
is sometimes named Teampnil Deascart, or 
the Southern Church. It is in a very ruined 
condition, and appears to have been origi- 
nally a building of considerable antiquity, 
from the massive character of the masonry 
in portions of the walling, the stones being 
of large size and well fitted. Its dimensions 
are 66 ft. in length, by 18 ft. in breadth, dear 
of walls. 

The original doorway was in the wast 
gable, where there is now a large breach* A 
more modem one is in the south wall, semi- 
circular-headed outside, but flat-headed in- 
side, formed by a horizontal arch, the key- 
stone being apparently turned upside down, 
a masonic trick to puzzle the vulgar, as the 
joint is but superficial. 

The only window remaining is in the west 
gable ; it is a quadrangular ope with slopin^^ 
jambs, and of small size. It is stated that 
the east gable was blown down about forty 
years since, at which time it showed a two- 
light pointed window. 

It is traditionally believed that this was the 
first church erected by St. Declan at Ard- 
more, in commemoration of his landing at 
this spot on his wonderful megalithic raft ; 
but as this whole narration is of a fabulous 
character we cannot attach any importance 
to it. There cannot be a shadow of doubt 
but the first sacred edifice erected in this 
place was the Oratory. Another tradition 
ascribes its construction to three Spanish 
noblemen, who were saved from a shipwreck 
on this wild coast ; but this is a common be- 
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lief respecting ohorches standing near the 
sea- side. 
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THE HOLY WELL. 

Tubber Deglain, t.*., Declan's Well, is 
situated a few yards West of Disert Deglain. 

GLOOH DBOLAIN. 

This is a large boulder of conglomerate or 
pudding-stone, lying poised on two points of 
a rock on the strand ; beneath it is an orifice 
of moderate size. It is not of the same for- 
mation as the rocks in the locality, but mnst 
have strayed, or have been brought from the 
Hills, which are a few miles from Ardmore, 
where such a geological formation is to be 
found. This is the celebrated Cloch-Naomh- 
Deglain, or Sacred Stone of Declan, upon 
which he is fabled to have sailed all the way 
from Rome. He must have had a mighty 
uncomfortable seat, for the stone is as round 
as a barrel ; but this, of course, makes the 
miracle the more remarkable. 

There is not in Ireland an object held in 
such veneration as this. Here, the pilgrims 
attending the patron on the 24th July, finish 
the performance of the usual ritual by squeez- 
ing themselves through the orifice three 
times. Hiis passing through the hole is 
considered a specific for rheumatic affections, 
particularly in the back and head. Women, 
too, make use of it for diseases peculiar to 
them; but no person having on or about 
them any stolen or borrowed article can de- 
rive any benefit from the performance. 

This is a remnant of the pagan supersti- 
tion of the Holed- Stone, of which we have 
many examples in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Cornwall, and which is still practised in 
Korthem India. For further information on 
this subject, see a paper by the author in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for December, 1864. 

OLOOH DAHA. 

This stone appears to have been associated 
with certain rites preserved among the pea- 
santry from a very remote period, and cer- 
tainly not of a christian character. It 
derives its name from Clock, a stone and 
Bagh, good; the nature of the rites asso- 



ciated with it, and the meaning attached to 
them by the peasantry giving scandal, the 
stone was removed from its original locality, 
and was buried, since which the ceremonial 
of the Cloch Daha is but the theme of pea- 
sants' gossip. Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, in 
one of his interesting and gossiping papers 
in the Journal of the Kilkenny Archaolo- 
gical Society, v. 1856-7, p. 43, thus describes 
it : — " Another famous stone is also at Ard- 
more ; but latterly is little known, as it has 
been buried for some time past in a garden 
in front of Mr. Bagg*s cottage. This stone 
must be classed among those connected with 
the sports and pastimes of days gone by, 
though I have not seen any resemblance to 
the ceremonies connected with it among 
Strutt's descriptions. It is called the Cloch- 
Daha, ue., the Stone of Daghda, King of the 
Tuatha De Danans (there is a monument 
at 6all3rmote, County of Sligo, called Bod- 
an-Daghda). This relic lay on the road-side, 
nearly opposite the present new church. It 
is a stone of about 2 ft. long, by 18 in. in 
breadth, and 18 in. in depth, and is hollowed 
into an oval trough-like shape, — probably an 
old pagan * rock-bason,' and may be the 
Cloch Deaglain, mentioned in the Saint's 
life, which bore the impression of the infant's 
head. There is a hole in the centre, in 
which, on Ash- Wednesday, the sporting- 
bachelors of the village stuck a wattle with 
a quantity of tow tied to its top ; they then 
scoured Uie village and vicinity, and brought 
with them all the old maidens they could 
muster, and made them dance round the 
Cloch-Daha, holding the pendent tow, and 
spinning it whilst dancing ; they then termi- 
nated their amusements by dragging them 
through the village, seated on old logs of 
wood." The student of PhaUic antiquities 
cannot fail to discern in the above descrip- 
tion the true nature of the rites performed 
before the Cloch-Daha, which was, in all pro- 
bability, the base of such a monument as the 
Bod-an-Daghda above alluded to, and which 
had been at some period destroyed, for the 
purpose of weaning the people from their 
unseemly superstitions, but not altogether 
Buccessfnlly, as we have seen that the wattle 
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and the inft of tow was made to do duty for 
the original Bod — ^the ghost of the original 
ceremonial heing kept up to a late period. 
There is still standing at Tara a remarkahle 
monument, called the Bod Fsarghais, t.^., 
Penis Fergusi, A drawing of it will be 
found in the late Dr. Petrie*s valuable mono- 
graph on Tara Hill {Trans. Boy. Ir. Aca- 
demy^ Yol. 18, p. 162), where he endeavours 
to prove it to be the Lia-Fail. In this in- 
stance, however, he has greatly erred. He 
has not brought forward a shadow of reliable 
evidence to support his theory; while the 
tradition of the locality, the form of the 



stone, the name by which it is known, and 
the original position in which it was fixed, 
are all substantial and positive evidence 
against its being the Lia-Fail, which, from 
the nature of its uses, its description in an- 
cient MSS., and the form of other known 
examples, must have been a flat flag-stone 
upon which the monarch stood, and not a tall 
cylindrical pillar with a conical top, such as 
is the Bod' Fear gJiais, 

The ornamental details on plate xl. are 
taken from the Oentleman^s Magazine for 
September, 1864, which contains an interest- 
ing article on Ardmore. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



tHE CIS'tERCIAN ORDER, AND THEIR CHURCHES* 



It is ^n>bable thftt Cormao*s Chapel was 
one of the last, if not the last church of any 
importance erected iii Ireland whose arrange^ 
ments, Construction, and details were in 
accordance with the traditions of native 
architecture. 

Up to this period (A.Di 1184) the sacred 
edifices appear to have been planned of very 
limited dimensions; this fact is confirmed 
by the unquestionable evidence of existing 
examples. The stone - roofed church at 
Eillaloe is 29 ft. by 17 ft. in clear of walls. 
The nave of the principal church of Innis- 
caltra, 80 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. ; that of the Nuns* 
Church at Clonmacnoise, 86 ft. by 19 ft. ; 
Temple Finghin, 28 ft. 10 in. by 14 ft. 6 in. ; 
the Ivy Church at Glendalough, 32 ft. by 

19 ft. 9 in. ; the Refert Church, 29 ft. 
by 17 ft. ; St. Saviour's Church, 41 ft. by 

20 ft. 8 in. ; and the Trinity Church, 29 ft. 
6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in. The Cathedral is of 
larger size, but has been so altered and 
added to, that its original dimensions can 
scarcely be ascertained ; the same may be 
said of the Cathedral at Clonmacnoise, but 
in a greater degree, as there is scarcely a 
bit of the original work remaining, except 
the western doorway. St. Columb's at 
Kells is 19 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in. The original 
church of Tomgraney was 38 ft. by 20 ft. 6 in., 
clear of walls ; it was, however, lengthened 
by an addition of about 87 ft. The cathe- 
drals at Ardmore, Scattery, and Kilmacduagh 
have been ancient churches, enlarged in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The above examples, taken from the most 
important ecclesiastical localities in our 
island, bear out the fact, that up to the 
first quarter of the twelfth century the size 
of our churches seldom exceeded 40 ft. by 



20 ft., in clear of walls, and that the great 
majority of the ordinary structures were 
much under these dimensions. By reference 
to the section on Oratories and Primitive 
Churches it will be seen, that such edifices 
could contain no congregation, and were 
merely used for preserving the altar, sacred 
utensils, vestments, books, &c., while the 
people were ministered to standing outside. 
It will also be remarked that none of the 
churches erected before the twelfth century 
were provided with either sedilia, piscina, or 
credence — adjuncts considered so requisite 
in mediaBval times. 

The small dimensions of our churches up 
to the middle of the twelfth century has 
been a puzzle to the architectural antiquary. 
I cannot account for it upon any other 
grounds than the strong predilection which 
our Gaedhelic architects had for that national 
covering, the stone roof, and which they seem 
to have held to with great tenacity. In the 
construction of that df Cormac's Chapel they 
seem to have strained their resources to the 
utmost ; and so nicely have they balanced 
the weight of the roofing against the scant- 
ling and resistance of the walls, that there is 
no appearance of thrust or settlement what- 
soever. But beyond a span of 20 ft. or 21 ft. 
they evidently could not go, without an 
enormous waste of labour and materials; 
consequently, when larger churches were 
required, on the introduction of the foreign 
religious orders, which in the middle of the 
twelfth century began to multiply in Ireland^ 
the old system of roof -construction had to 
be abandoned. 

There can be no question but that the 
great improvement which took place in Irish 
ecclesiastical architecture, in the middle ol 
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the twelfth centnry, must be attributed to 
the introdnction of the Cistercian Order into 
Ireland. Previoas to this, the religions 
commnnities formed in oar island appear to 
have been distinct from the foreign orders, 
their rules and discipline having been insti- 
tuted by the saints and fathers of their own 
native church. In the early part of that 
century a very remarkable and distinguished 
ecclesiastic appeared in the Church of Ireland, 
whose zeal, energy, and perseverance accom- 
plished a very remarkable change in the 
religious affairs of our island: I allude to 
St. Malachy 0*Morgair. This eminent 
churchman was born at Armagh about a.d. 
1093 ; his parents, who were of the Patrician 
Order, had him educated with great care, 
and, having powerful natural talents, he 
made rapid progress in the literary know- 
ledge then attainable. For further instruc- 
tion in theology, he was placed under the 
tuition of Imar O'Aedhecan, a holy priest, 
scribe, and ascetic, who occupied an oratory 
adjoining the church of Armagh. About 
1120, he appears to have entered into holy 
orders, and in 1123 he paid a visit to Malchus, 
or Malachias, Bishop of Lismore. During 
his sojourn there, occurred the expulsion of 
Cormac Mac Carthaigh from the throne of 
Cashel, and his enforced exile at Lismore, 
where it is stated he formed the acquaintance 
of our saint, who became his spiritual ad- 
viser. We next find him at Bangor, in the 
County Down, erecting an oratory or church 
of wood ; this incident I much doubt, as I 
think it will be admitted, after what I have 
written, that it was exceedingly improbable 
that a travelled ecclesiastic like St. Malachy, 
who had visited the great centres of religious 
action, as Armagh, Lismore, and Cashel, 
would have contented himself with a wooden 
conventicle in that ancient seat of religion 
and learning. We next find him elevated to 
the See of Connor, which, however, he occu- 
pied but a short time, being driven therefrom 
by an invasion of that district under the 
King of Ulster. We next find him erecting 
a monastery in Munster, on a grant of land 
made to him by his old friend Cormac Mac 
Carthaigh. Dr. Lanigan states he took with 



him from Bangor one hundred and twenty 
monks. These events appear to have taken 
place about 1127-8. 

After the death of Ceallach, Metropolitan 
of Armagh, his kinsman Muircheartach Mac 
Donnell ascended the archiepiscopal chair. 
In 1132, the majority of the bishops being 
dissatisfied with his administration, elected 
St. Malachy as primate, who proceeded — 
reluctantly, it appears — to Armagh, but did 
not enter the city, contenting himself with 
taking up his abode outside the walls, and 
there exercising his spiritual functions. 

The character of Muircheartach has been 
much blackened by ecclesiastical writers ; he 
does not, however, appear to have been a 
bad or a vindictive man, else he would not 
have suffered a rival to exercise a spiritual 
jurisdiction outside his very gates. After 
his death, which took place in a.d. 1184, his 
relative Niall attempted to get possession of 
the primatial chair ; but St. Malachy, being 
supported by the bishops and leading 
toparchs, who were determined to put an 
end to this family succession, was unani- 
mously elected, and made his entry into the 
metropolitan city in the latter end of the 
same year. This position he appears to have 
held but a short time, as we find Gelasios 
appointed primate in 1136, and St. Malachy 
assuming the inferior position of bishop c^ 
Down. 

Having with great energy and perseverance 
effected many valuable reforms in his diocese, 
and arranged its affairs, he departed in 1188 
on his long-projected visit to Rome. On the 
outward journey he sojourned for a short 
time at the celebrated abbey of Clairvaux, 
in Compeigne, then under the government of 
its distinguished founder, St. Bernard. This 
visit was the occasion of a firm and affec- 
tionate friendship being cemented between 
these great men. On arriving at Rome he 
was well received by Pope Innocent the 
Second, with whom he had frequent confer- 
ences on the state of religion in Ireland. It 
has been asserted by some, that St. Malachy 
did not perform the part of the patriot priest 
on this occasion, and that he gave a very 
disparaging account of his countrymen to his 
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Holiness. Be this as it may, he returned 
from Rome laden with honours, having 
been appointed Apostolic Legate for all 
Ireland. 

On his homeward journey he again yisited 
his friend St. Bernard at Clairvanx, by whom 
he was persuaded to introduce the Cistercian 
Order into Ireland. This fraternity is so 
named from its first house, founded at Cis- 
tercium, or Citeaux, by St. Robert, Abbot of 
Molesin, in a.d. 1098. Glairvaux, or Clara- 
Vallis, was a daughter of the above, founded 
by St. Bernard in a.d. 1115. This order 
spread in a most remarkable manner; it 
counted five hundred well-endowed abbeys 
within fifty years of its institution. It was 
the first foreign one introduced into Ireland, 
and was the means of making quite a revo- 
lution in her church architecture. 

St. Malachy, having arranged with his 
friend St. Bernard the introduction of this 
order, on his return sent a number of 
postulants to be inducted and instructed 
in its rules, &c. When the period of their 
probation was accomplished, they returned 
to Ireland, accompanied by a small number 
of Quulish monks ; these appear to have 
been established in a.d. 1142 at Melli- 
font, in the present County of Louth, then 
known as Oirghialla, where a grant of land 
was made to them, and ample assistance 
given for the erection of a monastery, by the 
reigning toparch, Donough O'Carroll, as we 
find by the following passage quoted by Dr. 
Petrie from the Usher collection of MSS. 
{Round Towersy p. 894) : — " It was this great 
king who founded the entire monastery, both 
stone and wood, and gave land and territory 
to it, for the prosperity of his soul, and in 
honour of Paul and Peter.'* 

The following list of Cistercian houses, 
with the dates of their foundation and names 
of their founders, is taken from Harris's 
edition of Ware's Antiquities ** : — 

'*Monaster-£vin, County Eildare, founded 
by Dermod O'Dempsey, Prince of Ofifaly, in 
A.D. 1178, dedicated to the B.Y.M. and St. 
Benedict. 

« Baltinglass, or De Valle SalotiB, in the 
County Wicklow, an abbey of ^be B.VJJi., 



founded in 1148 or 1101 by Dermod Mo- 
Murrough, King of Leinster. 

" Dunbrody, in the County Wexford, an 
abbey of the B.V.M., founded in 1182 by 
Hervy de Monte Marisco. 

" Tintem, in the County Wexford, an 
abbey of the B.V.M., founded in 1200 by 
William Mareschal, sen., Earl of Pembroke. 

"Douske, usually called Graigue-na- 
Managh, in the County Kilkenny, founded 
also by William Mareschal, in 1207. It was 
also named the Abbey of Vale St. Saviour's. 

" Kilkenny, also de Yale Dei, an abbey of 
the B.y.M., County Kilkenny, founded in 
1171 by Dermod O'Ryan ; united to Douske 
in 1227. 

" Jerpoint, in the same county, an abbey 
of the B.y.M., founded in 1180 by Donald, a 
chief of Ossory. 

" Leix, or de Lege Dei, Queen's County, 
an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded in 1188 by 
Conogher O'Moor. 

" Beaubec, or De Bello-Becco, in the County 
Meath, an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded in 
the thirteenth century by Walter Lacy, as a 
Benedictine cell to Bee, in Normandy ; after- 
wards a Cistercian cell to the abbey of 
Fume8s,in Lancashire (fourteenth century), 
by purchase. 

** Bective, or De Beatitudine, in the same 
county, an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded 
between 1146 and 1151 by Murohard 
O'Melaghlin, Prince of Meath. 

** Kilbegain, also De Flumine Dei, County 
Westmeath, an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded 
by the Daltons about 1200. 

** Granard, or Lerha, near Granard, County 
Longford, an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded 
about 1210 by Sir Richard Tuite. 

" Shroul, in the same county, an abbey of 
the B.Y.M., founded by an O'Farrel in 1160 
or 1152. 

** Mellif ont, in the County Louth, an abbey 
of the B.Y.M, founded by Donat O'Carrol, a 
petty prince of Ergal, in 1142. 

" Comeror, or Comber, in the County Down, 
an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded by the 
Whites in 1199. 

" Inis, in the same county, an abbey of 
the B.V.M., translated from Erynach or 
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Carrig, founded by John de Conrcey in 1180 
or 1188. 

"Leigh, or De Jugo Dei (viilgo, Grey 
Abbey), in the same coanty, an abbey of the 
B.V.M., founded by Africa, wife to John de 
Oourcey, and daughter of Godred, King of 
Man. 

«t Newry, or De Viridi Ligno, in the same 
county, an abbey of the B.Y.M. and St. 
Patrick, founded by Maurice McLonghlin, 
King of Ireland, in 1167. 

*• Moycoscain, or De Claro Ponte, County 
Derry, an abbey of the B.V.M., founder 
unknown ; date, 1218 or 1223. 

*' Ashro, or Eaerufr, or De Samario, County 
Donegal, an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded 
by an O'Cananan in 1179 or 1184. 

« Hilfothuir, in the same county, founded 
by an O'Dogherty in 1194, subsequently 
united to Easrua. 

** Chore, or De Choro St, Benedict!, now 
Midleton, in the County Cork, an abbey of 
the B.y.M., founded by De Barri in 1180. 

« Fermoy, or De Castro Dei, in the same 
county, an abbey of the B.V.M., founded by 
the Boches, 1170. 

**Maur, or De Fonte Vivo, in the same 
county, an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded by 
Dermod McCormac McCarthy, King of 
Pesmond, in 1172. 

" Inch Bie, in the same county, a cell to 
Manr, 

** Tracton, or De Albo Tracto, in the san^e 
cotrnty, an abbey of the B.Y,M., founded by 
the Mc Carthies in 1224. 

** Nenay, or De Magio, in the County 
Limerick, an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded 
by an O'Brien in 1148 or 1151. 

** Woney, or Wotheny, in the same county, 
an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded by Theobald 
Walter in 1189 and 1205. 

** Kilshane, or Kilsonna, in the same county, 
fk cell to Corcumroe, in Clare, founded in 
1198. 

** Feal, or Ne-Feal, in the same county, a 
cell to Nenay, founded in 1183. 

** Hore, near Casbel, County Tipperary, 
an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded by David 
|dac Carwil, Archbishop of Cashel, in 1172. 

*' Holy Cross, in the same county, an abbey 



of the B.Y.M., founded by Donald 0*Brien, 
King of Limerick, in 1182. 

** Inislaunacht, or De Surio, in the same 
county, an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded by 
the same monarch in 1184. 

** Kilcoal, or De Arvi Campo, in the same 
county, an abbey of the B.Y.M., founded by 
Donat, son to Donald O'Brien, in 1200. 

" Odorney, or Kyri Elysion, in the County 
Kerry, an abbey of the B.Y.M., supposed to 
have been founded by the Fitzmaurices, but 
upon no sufficient evidence. Ware fixes the 
date at 1154 ; Keating, at 1161. The latter 
is the more probable. 

'* Corcumroe, or De Petra Fertili, in the 
County Clare, an abbey of the B.Y.M., 
founded in 1200 by Donald O'Brien and his 
801) Donat. 

" Knockmoy, or De Colle Yictorife, in the 
County Galway, an abbey of the B.Y.M., 
founded by Cathal Orooedearg O'ConnoTt 
King of Cpnnaught, in 1189 or 1190. 

** Cleary, or Clare Island, same coanty, t 
cell to Knockmoy, founded 1224. 

** Athlone, County I^oscommon, an abbey of 
SS. Peter and Benedict ; founder unknown ; 
date, 1150. 

** Boyle, County Boscommon, an abbey of 
the B.Y.M., founded first at Grellechdine, in 
1148; removed to Drumconaid, afterwards 
to Bunfinney, and finally to Bqyle, in 
U61." 

Ware, who is followed by Archdall, states 
that St. Mary's Abbey, in Dublin, was founded 
by the Danes in 948 for Benedictines, an4 
was re-founded by the Cistercian Order in 
1139 ; it is, however, quite evident from the 
lives of SS. Malacby and Bernard that the 
prder did not make their appearance ifi 
Ireland before 1142, and that ^fellilont was 
the first house founded by them. Dr. Lanigan 
has clearly established this |act, and re- 
marks : — ** T)icrefore what Ware has (ih. Qt 
Dublin), and which he tool^ from the Annals 
of Man/ 8 Abbey, viz. that this abbey adopted 
the Cistercian rule in 1189, in imitation of 
the abbot of Savonac qr Savigni in France, 
cannot be true ; whereas there were no 
Cistercians in Ireland until three years after 
that date. Besides, the abbey of Savigni 
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was not Cistercian itself until 1148." — (Ecol, 
Hist.,, vol. iv., p. 119.) 

Of the above-named abbeys, some remains 
exist of the following : — 

Baltinglass, — Some portions of the abbey 
chnrch, in the Bomanesque and First Pointed 
styles. 

Dunbrody, — Nearly the entire of the abbey 
ehnrch, and considerable remains of the con- 
ventnal bnildings. The ehnrch is of Early 
Pointed character, with Second Pointed in- 
sertions. 

Tintem, — Small portions of the abbey 
church, in the First Pointed style. 

Jerpoint, — The principal part of the abbey 
church and considerable remains of the con- 
ventual buildings, the latter in a very ruinous 
state. The church is of the twelfth century, 
shewing some good Romanesque details, with 
fourteenth and fifteenth century additions. 

Bective. — Some remains of the conventual 
buildings, which appear to have been forti- 
fied ; also a portion of the cloister screen, of 
Third Pointed work ; no remains of the 
church. 

Melli/ont. — It is to be regretted that the 
abbey church and conventual buildings have 
disappeared, excepting a portion of an octa- 
gonal building supposed to have been a 
baptistery, shewing interesting Romanesque 
details ; also a small building in the Second 
Pointed style. 

Orey Abbey, — Here we have considerable 
portions of the abbey church and some trifling 
remains of the conventual buildings ; the 
church was in the First Pointed sty)e. 

Nenay (now called Monaster Nenagh).-^ 
Some portions of the abbey church, of Tran- 
sition character, shewing some fine Roman- 
esque detail. 

Hore Abbey, -^Some considerable remains 
of the church, in the First Pointed style, with 
Second Pointed additions and insertions. 

Holycross, — Nearly the entire of the abbey 
church, in the Second Pointed style, shewing 
some very fine details, and considerable 
remains of the conventual buildings. 

Kilcoul (now known as Kilcooly). — The 
principal part of the abbey church, in the 
Second Pointed style, with some later inser- 



tions, and some small remains of the conven- 
tual buildings. 

O'Domey (now Abbey domey). — Some re- 
mains of the abbey church, shewing Third 
Pointed work. 

Corcumroe, — Some remains of the abbey 
church, principally the chancel and side 
chapels, shewing Transition work. 

Knockmoy, — Some remains of the abbey 
church, shewing First and Second Pointed 
work. 

Boyle, — Considerable remains of the abbey 
church erected in 1161 ; the nave in the 
Romanesque style, the chancel and side 
chapels in the First Pointed, of very pure 
character ; also some trifling remains of the 
conventual buildings. 

From the above details it will be observed 
that many of the Cistercian churches exhibit 
Romanesque work, principally confined to 
the nave and aisles of the respective build- 
ings; the chancel and side chapels being 
usually First Pointed, the towers generally 
Second or Third Pointed. It is quite evident 
that, from the struggling circumstances of 
the order in Ireland at the time of their 
introduction, they were generally unable to 
erect a complete church at once, as they were 
planned upon a much grander scale than had 
been hitherto attempted in Ireland. Hence 
we find the naves at Boyle and Monaster 
Nenagh exhibiting Romanesque details, while 
the chancels and chapels are Early Pointed, 
or have even Second Pointed insertions. At 
Jerpoint traces of a Romanesque triplet are 
to be seen in the chancel, though a Second 
Pointed window has been inserted, proving 
unmistakeably that in this case the entire 
church had been erected within the twelfth 
century. Holycross was rebuilt in fhe four- 
teenth century ; every trace of the original 
Romanesque church has disappeared with 
the exception of one round-headed doorway, 
having jamb-shafts with carved caps, which 
has been preserved and built into a portion 
of the present church. There is no doubt 
that these edifices were planned by the 
Gaulish monks from Clairvaux ; and we have 
evidence that at least one person skilled in 
building was sent by St. Bernard to St. 
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Malachy, in the following passage from a 
letter written by the former to the latter : — 
** We send back to yon, yonr dearly beloved 
son and ours, Christian, as fnlly instmcted 
as was possible, in those roles which regard 
onr Order, hoping, moreover, that he will 
henceforth prove solioitons, regarding their 

observance Onr dearly beloved 

brother, Robert, like a tmly obedient son, 
hath also complied with onr wishes, on this 
occasion. It will be yonr province, to assist 
him, that he may be able to promote the 
interest of yonr family, both by bnilding, and 
in all other necessary works." — (O'Hanlon^s 
Life of St. Malachy O'Morgair^ p. 89.) 

MELUFONT. 

There can be no question that the first 
house founded by the Cistercian Order in 
Ireland was that at Mellifont, somewhere 
about A.D. 1140-42. The monks consisted 
of a certain number of pious disciples whom 
St. Malachy had sent to St. Bernard, by 
whom they were instructed in the rules of 
the order, and who had returned to Ireland 
accompanied by a few French brethren, to 
assist them in their first attempt. Christian 
O'Connarchy being appointed their first 
superior. 

In 1142, Donough 0*Carrol, toparch of the 
principality of Oirghial, or Oriel, made a 
grant of land to the new fraternity, in order 
tibat they might erect an abbey thereon, and 
he otherwise assisted them in their under- 
taking, endowing the newly-erected house 
with a suitable provision for the support of 
its inmates. In 1150, the abbot Christian 
was created bishop of Lismore. 

The following annals are taken from 
Archdall's Momisticon : — "1157. — ^A great 
synod was held here for the purpose of con- 
secrating the church, at which were present, 
the Archbishop of Armagh, then Apostolic 
Legate, and divers other princes and bishops ; 
on this occasion many rich grants were made 
to the abbey, particularly by Murchertach 
0*Lochlainn, King of Ireland, who presented 
one hundred and forty oxen or cows, sixty 
ounces of gold, and a townland near Drogheda 



called Finnabhuir Naininghean, and by 
0*Eearuill, Prince of Uriell, sixty ounces of 
gold. Devorgilla, wife to Tigeman O'Boirke, 
Prince of Breffhy, gave sixty ounces of gold, 
with a chalice of the same metal, for the 
high altar, and presented holy furniture for 
nine other altars in the same church. 

** 1168. — Prince Donough, the founder, 
died this year, and was interred here. 

•• 1189.— MurchardO'Carrol, King of Uriell, 
died here, and was interred near to the 
founder. 

** 1193. — This year DervorgiUa, wife to 
Tigemach O'Boirke, died in this abbey. 

*' Same year the reliques of St. Malachy, 
Archbishop of Armagh, were brought from 
Clairvaux into Ireland, and received with 
great honour in this abbey, and in other 
houses of the Cistercian Order. 

** 1822. — It was determined that no person 
whatsoever should be admitted into this 
abbey before he had taken an oath that he 
was not of English descent. 

** 1870. — John Terrour was chosen abbot, 
and was indicted this year for remitting to 
the Abbot of Clairvaux the sum of forty 
marcs by the hands of friar John Brayn. 

*' 1878. — The said abbot was indicted for 
killing John White, a monk of this abbey, in 
the year 1867 ; the jury acquitted him. 

*' 1880. — It was enacted in parliament, that 
no mere Irishman should be permitted to 
make his profession in the abbey. 

** 1540. — Richard Couter was the last abbot, 
and this year, on the 10th of September, an 
annual pension of ^40 was granted to him 
for life." 

At the period of the dissolution of religions 
houses in Ireland, this abbey was in posses- 
sion of 2,545 acres of the best land in Louth 
and Meath, and the tithes of a large district 
of country, with a number of salmon-weirs, 
rights of fishery, and a variety of other 
valuable privileges, including *'the tithes, 
alterages, works, and customs of the tenants." 
The abbey had, however, at a former period 
been much wealthier, but successive monarchs 
had from time to time been taking away some 
of their possessions and privileges. The 
abbots sat as lords of parliament. 
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The abbey of Mellifont was erected in a 
lonely and sequestered valley in the Barony 
of Ferrard, and County of Loufch ; the locality 
is about five miles from Drogheda, and about 
one and a-half miles from the banks of the 
Boyne ; through the valley runs the Mattock, 
a small tributary to the great river. The 
Cistercian Order sought such secluded spots 
for the erection of their houses. Of the 
great church of the abbey, commenced in 
1142, and consecrated in 1157, there are now 
no remains, but all ancient authorities concur 
in representing this house and all its adjuncts 
as being on a scale far superior both in size 
and magnificence to anything previously 
conceived in Ireland. Unfortunately but 
very trifiing remains of these at present 
remain : the abbey church has entirely dis- 
appeared, but a few fragments of walls of the 
conventual buildings exist, a portion of the 
once noble baptistery, and the remains of an 
ornate building usually called the Chapel of 
St. Bernard, with a medisBval gateway, in- 
clude all that now remains of this once famous 
foxmdation. 

THE BAPTISTERY. 

This fragment has been variously appro- 
priated ; by some writers it has been named 
a chapter 'house f by others a baptistery ; there 
can be no doubt that the latter is its proper 
designation. It was an octagonal building 
24 ft. 4 in. in its internal diameter, its walls 
being 2 ft. 7 in. thick. Each side of the 
octagon was 11 ft. 6 in. on its external face, 
and contained a doorway of very elaborate 
character (see plate xli.) . These doorways are 
each 4 ft. 9 in. in clear, and are semicircular- 
headed ; the jambs consist of very elaborate 
mouldings, of a transitional character, and 
an engaged pillar 6i in. in diameter, with 
richly-carved caps and moulded bases ; the 
caps are of very chaste and beautiful design, 
being of transition character, with a strong 
Early English tendency; four only of the 
caps are perfect, the rest are much worn and 
mutilated ; birds are represented in the 
foliage of some of these caps. The abacus 
ol the door pillar forms an impost to the 



entire jamb, and is continued on the piers of 
the building, internally and externally. 

The arch-mouldings of the doors are of 
very elaborate character ; the external quoins 
are moulded, the internal angles are enriched 
with curiously-moulded shafts, having richly- 
carved capitals, from which started the ori- 
ginal quoin-ribs, portions of which still re- 
main at the springings. Above the arched 
entrances ran a horizontal moulding or 
cornice, which determines the first storey of 
the edifice, the walling of which is faced with 
fine well- jointed ashlar- work, of rather small 
size. Above the cornice there is at present 
the half of a second storey, built of rude 
rubble-work, with a window in each face, 
very rude and plain. At present but four 
sides of the octagon remain standing; the 
rest have disappeared. 

There can be no doubt but that this was a 
baptistery ; its octagon form, with an open 
archway in each side, is sufficient evidence 
for such an appropriation, for these opes 
were not windows, as they are continued to 
the ground, neither are they actual doorways, 
as there are no reveals to the opes, and no 
appearance of any preparation for the hanging 
of a door, and there was no mode of admit- 
ting light other than by the open archways. 

The upper storey is evidently modem, 
from the character of the work and from the 
window-opes. Whether there was originally 
a chamber above the groining of the ground 
storey, cannot now be positively asserted; 
yet I think there must have been, as from 
the very moderate thickness of the existing 
walls, and the absence of buttresses, they 
could not have stood the thrust of the groin- 
ing; we must therefore presume that they 
had been raised sufficiently high as by their 
weight to counterbalance such a thrust. It 
was probably finished by a pyramidal roof 
springing from an eave-cornice. 

The dressings and ornamental portions 
are very finely cut ; the material a pale buff- 
coloured freestone. It has been stated that 
this material is not to be found in the district, 
and that it was imported from France. The 
nearest native freestone is to be found in the 
northern part of the adjoining county of 
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docnment the existing buildings are thns 
described : — •* One acre of land, in which 
were the walls of a church and belfry, cloister, 
hall, and dormitory." — {IhiiLy p. 604.) At 
present the only existing remains are the 
walls of the abbey church, and the enclosing 
walls of the cloisters. Archdall, who pub- 
liHhed his work in 1786, thus describes the 
buildings as then existing : — 

'* The remains of this ancient erection are 
sufficient to shew its pristine magnificence. 
The ruins lie at the back of the town, and 
are enclosed in the demesne of the Earl of 
Kingston. The chancel and a small chapel 
on either side are roofed ; the great arches 
which supported the tower were forty-five or 
forty -six feet in height, but the ground is 
now so raised as to cover all the bases of the 
columns ; one half of the arches are supported 
by round pillars, built of cut-stone, of various 
sizes, and the rest are a group of small 
columns, or mouldings ; all the spaces be- 
tween these pillars are now filled up, so as 
to make a solid wall, and which, as we sup- 
pose, was done in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when the abbey was converted into a 
place of defence. Some of the capitals are 
plain, others are ornamented with carvings, 
and the east window was grand and lofty. 
There are no remains to be seen of the 
cloister, that part being long since converted 
into a barrack." — (//>/>/., p. 606.) 

The above passage conveys a tolerable 
idea of the present state of the buildings, 
with the exception that the entire has been 
cleared of all rubbish and dtbrisy and all 
trespass or injury has been provided against ; 
the cloister is no longer a barrack, and an 
air of quiet and seclusion reigns within its 
ancient walls. 

The abbey-church of Boyle must have 
been a noble building when in a.d. 1218 it 
was consecrated to the services of religion. 
The present remains consist of the principal 
part of the church, and the enclosing walls 
of the cloister, on two sides of which are 
some remains of the kitchen, refectory, and 
hospitium. The clearing out of the rubbish, 
Ac, and careful preservation of the existing 
lemains, is due to the late Captain Robert- 



son, in whose garden stood this venerable 
pile. 

The church consisted of a nave with aisles, 
a chancel, a central tower, north and south 
transepts, and two eastern chapels to teach; 
the north and south aisles of nave have 
entirely disappeared. The west end of nave 
is lofty, with shallow, but broad buttresses, 
running up the face of the gable, the quoins 
of which finish with a bold torus. The 
western doorway is rather small for so fine 
a church ; it is of Early-Pointed character, 
with good jamb and arch mouldings, and 
external label ; it is 4 ft. 8 in. in clear of 
inside jambs. The west window is a single 
lancet of transitional character ; the jambs 
are moulded, and finished with banded shafts; 
the arch is moulded and enriched with chevron 
ornament, and crowned by a label. The 
internal jambs also finish with banded shafts, 
but the arch is plain. 

The nave is 131 ft. 6 in. in length, and 
24 ft. 3 in. in breadth, clear of piers, which 
are 8 ft. 8 in. thick. The aisles were 9 ft. 
1 in. wide ; this makes the entire breadth 
49 ft. 9 in. The entire length from east ta 
west is 180 ft., and the breadth across the 
transepts is 72 ft. 6 in. The aisles are 
entirely gone, excepting the foundations of 
external walls. 

The arcades of the nave had eight bays ; 
four of the arches remain at the north side, 
but these are built up and propped by rough 
buttresses, constructed to prevent what re- 
mains of the arcade from falling outwards, 
to which it has a decided inclination. The 
three westernmost piers are rectangular, 
with moulded responds, which have richly- 
carved capitals ; these have octagonal abaci, 
from which spring the sofiet mouldings of 
the arches, which at this side are Early 
Pointed. The fourth pier is octagonal. The 
fifth, sixth and seventh were square, the 
angles enriched with semi-shafts, and also 
one on each face ; the arches which they 
supported are gone, and portions of the piers 
only remain. 

The arcade at the south side is perfect ; 
the three westernmost piers are rectangular, 
and correspond with their fellows tt the 
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opposite side, but the capitals are very richly 
carved, men and animals being introdnced ; 
the human figures appear to be warriors 
wearing kilts, and are interesting studies, 
shewing the costume of the period. Four 
of the piers are cylindrical, 3 ft. 8 in. in 
diameter, having moulded bases with the 
tongue or leaf ornament on the angles of the 
plinth ; the capitals are of the cushion form, 
with fluted bells. The arches at this side are 
semicircular (see plate xlh.). The clear- 
storey windows all remain ; they are small 
semicircular-headed opes, perfectly plain. 
Between the nave arches are moulded corbel- 
shafts, with richly-carved caps, from which 
spring the groin-ribs of the vaulting. 

The tower is at the junction of the nave, 
chancel, and transepts, resting upon three 
semicircular and one pointed arch ; these 
are 46 ft. in height to the sofifets, and the 
opes between the piers are the full breadth 
of nave and chancel. The nave arch is of 
two square orders resting upon corbel-shafts, 
which have moulded caps enriched with a 
cabled ornament. The arches of transepts 
have also two square orders, the under ones 
springing from semicircular responds, having 
cushion capitals. The chancel arch alone is 
pointed ; it has three square orders with a 
square label ; the piers on which it rests are 
moulded, and have cushion capitals with 
scalloped bells. 

The tower, like those of all the Cister- 
cian houses in this country, is a square, 
massive feature, perfectly plain, and at 
present scarcely rising above the gables. The 
chancel is 22 ft. 9 in. from east to west, and 
22 ft. 2 in. wide ; it is covered by a plain, 
high-pitched, pointed vault. The east window 
is Early Pointed, of three lights, with plain 
jambs and label mouldings. 

The transepts are 24 ft. 8 in. wide, exclu- 
sive of the eastern chapels. In the gable of 
the north transept is a pointed doorway ; at 
each side a small semicircular-headed window- 
ope. There are no lights in the south tran- 
sept, save a pointed oval in the top of gable. 
There are two chapels ofif each transept ; 
those attached to the north are 9 ft. square ; 
thoie to the south, 8 ft. 3 in. each. The 



entrance arches are Early Pointed, springing 
from piers, variously moulded, and enriched 
with shafts having cushion capitals with 
fluted bells ; they are covered by pointed 
vaults of high pitch, and each lighted by a 
small semicircular-headed ope at the east end ; 
in the south wall of each is a small square 
aumbrey or recess, perfectly plain. There 
is neither sedilia nor piscina, unless the 
former may be considered to be represented 
by a recess in the south wall of chancel 6 ft. 
wide and 1 ft. 9 in. deep ; it has a torus 
moulding on the angles of jambs and arch. 

All the Romanesque masonry is well 
finished; the piers, arches, responds, win- 
dow-dressings, quoins, Ac, are executed in a 
light brown freestone, and of small neatly- 
cut ashlar blocks. The piers of nave are 
built of such material, in courses of from 
9 in. to 12 in. high. The aisle walls shewn 
on plate xliii. are a restoration to preserve 
the uniformity of the plan. 

It is quite evident that the date given in 
the Annals of Boyhy already quoted, for the 
foundation of this church — nameJy, 1161 — is 
fully borne out by its existing details. It 
was commenced towards the close of the 
Romanesque period, and would appear to 
have been carried on so slowly as not to have 
been completed until the First Pointed style 
had been fully developed, as its consecration 
took place in a.d. 1218. Hence the anomaly 
of round arches at one side of the nave and 
pointed at the other ; of the three round 
arches under the tower, and the fourth 
pointed, though springing from Romanesque 
piers ; of the pointed arches of side chapels, 
also springing from Romanesque piers. It 
is more than probable that the building had 
been far advanced in the latter half of the 
twelfth century ; that it had stood still, 
owing to want of funds or the distractions of 
the Anglo-Norman invasion ; and that, when 
resumed, it was completed in a style then 
become fashionable. The west doorway I 
should consider an insertion, as the west 
gable must have gone up to a certain height 
with the nave piers and arches. The area of 
the cloister-court is still enclosed, but the 
ambulatory and arcading no longer exist ; on 
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two sides are some remains of the kitchen, 
refectory, dormitory, and hospitiam, in a very 
ruinous state. 

JERPOINT. 

The remains of the Cistercian abhey of 
Jerpoint are situated in the barony of 
Knocktopher and County of Kilkenny ; they 
stand about one and a-half miles from 
Thomastown, and may be seen about half a 
mile from the railway station, on the right- 
hand side of the line going to Waterford. 
The situation of the abbey is rather bare 
and uninteresting, and could at no period 
have been either picturesque or pleasing to 
a refined, nature-loving taste. Like most 
of the great religious foundations in Ireland, 
its annals are few and unimportant. Though 
erected after the Anglo-Norman invasion, it 
owes its existence to a native prince, being 
founded in a.d. 1180, by Domhnal Ui Dun- 
chadha (Donald O'Donoghue) , King of Ossory , 
and dedicated to the B.V.M. This monarch 
richly endowed it with grants of land and 
various privileges, and, dying in 1185, was 
interred in the abbey church. 

King John confirmed all the endowments 
made to this abbey by the native chief, and 
conferred on it additional gi'unts and privi- 
leges, which are recited in ArchdalFs Moiuu, 
Hlb.^ which also supplies us with the follow- 
ing records : — 

" 1202.— This year Felix O Dullany, bishop 
of Ossory, was interred on the north side of 
the high altar ; many miracles are said to 
have been wrought at his tomb. 

•* 1266. — William, a monk of this abbey, 
was bishop of Cork. 

"1300. — William Schouldham sued the 
abbot Lawrance for three carucates of the 
land of Kilru, near Dunfert, granted to the 
said William, by Peter, who had lately been 
abbot of this house. 

•* 1356. — This year the abbot Phillip was 
accused, that he, by force and violence, had 
expelled Thomas abbot of Tin tern, from his 
said abbey, and had also imprisoned Walter 
de W^eysford, prior, and Thomas Scurlog, 
sub-prior of the same, together with divers 
other monks of the said house, and at the 



same time did rob the said prior of three 
horses, value eight marcs. The said abbot 
was also accused, and tried in the following 
year for repeating his insults and felonious 
outrages upon the abbot of Tintem, but of 
this he was acquitted by the jury. 

** 1375. — This year the abbot by petition 
to King Edward 3rd set forth, that his house 
was a dependant upon the abbot of Baltinglas, 
who did use to attend parliaments, and make 
answer for those abbots dependant on him ; 
nevertheless the abbot of Jerpoint was often 
compelled, by writ, to appear in parliament, 
to his particular loss and distress, and to the 
great expenditure and costs of his house ; 
he therefore prayed, to be exempt for the 
future from this his inconvenient attendance ; 
the king did thereupon by writ, dated at 
Kilkenny October 28th (where a parliament 
was then held), exonerate him from all and 
every such attendance. 

** 1380. — It was enacted by parliament, 
that no mere Irishman should be permitted 
to make his profession in this abbey. 

" 1529. — Maurice, son of Thomas Earl of 
Desmond, was interred here." 

The last abbot of this house was Oliver 
Grace, who surrendered it and its possessions 
on the 18th March, Slst King Henry VIII. 
In the instrument the abbey and its appurte- 
nances are thus described : — " A church, 
belfry and cemetery, an hall, six chambers, 
a kitchen, dormitory, granary, two stables, 
two gardens, a park and sundry other closes, 
coDtaining three acres, within the precincts 
of the abbey." — (Moniis, Hib,, p. 357.) 

THE ABBEY CHURCH. 

The church is on a similar plan to that of 
the abbey of Boyle, consisting of a nave with 
aisles, a central tower with transepts, and a 
chancel with two chapels east of transepts. 
The building is of various dates, ranging 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, 
and has some peculiarities. A considerable 
portion of the original fabric exists, most of 
the later work being insertions, excepting 
the tower, which appears to have been rebuilt 
nearly from the foundations. At present 
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the exterior of the chnrch has hat a poor 
appearance, if we only except the west front, 
which has a very fine semicircular-headed 
triplet with a good external label continued 
as a string across the piers and quoins ; in 
the apex of gable is a small ope of the same 
form. 

The nave is in length 107 ft. 6 in., and in 
breadth 27 ft. between the arcades. It had 
no western entrance, as Boyle, Dunbrody, 
and other examples ; the present one is a 
plain pointed ope in the noi-th aisle. Each 
arcade consists of six bays ; the piers are 
alternately round and square ; the former 
are 3 ft. 4 in. diameter at the shaft, the latter 
the same dimensions square, and are cham- 
fered on the arrises. The piers are low, 
being but 7 ft. 6 in. high, in the shaft ; the 
bases are moulded, on square plinths ; the 
caps of the scalloped pattern, with a bold 
and rather heavy abacus. 

The arches of north arcade are all pointed 
and of high pitch, perfectly plain, without 
moulding or chamfer, but are finished on 
both faces with a light label consisting of a 
square and chamfer. I should at once say 
that these arches were a reconstruction were 
it not that the masonry is of exactly the 
same class as that, of the Romanesque 
portions ; and also that over each is a range 
of clear-storey windows, semicircular-headed, 
and to all appearance of the date of the 
original work. There is but one pier and 
one arch of the southern arcade standing — 
that adjoining the tower ; the north arcade 
is perfect. 

It is no doubt unaccountable that the 
builders of this church should have placed 
such light pointed arclies over low massive 
piers of a distinct and different order, and 
again, above the pointed work, windows of a 
different type. The point is difficult to 
determine, as such anomalies are often met 
with in other churches. 

The south aisle wall is entirely gone, but 
has been rebuilt in the late reparations, as a 
mere protection to the building. The wall 
of north aisle is of a late mediaeval date ; 
there are three window-opes of different 
dimensions and of plain fifteenth-century 



character ; the present entrance is a rude 
modern affair. In my restored plan (plate 
XLiv.) of this church I have shewn the aisle 
windows as they originally were. The aisles 
measure 107 ft. 6 in. in length, and 11 ft. in 
breadth, in clear, so that the entire width of 
the church was 55 ft. 8 in. 

The tower is central, and, as usual in these 
churches, of massive dimensions. It is 82 ft. 
square, out and out of walls ; it rises from 
four high-pitched pointed arches, which 
spring from massive piers ; these arches 
have each a chamfered sub-member, which 
. rests upon a moulded corbel. The groining 
under tower is perfect; the groin-ribs, a 
square and chamfer. It rises but one storey 
over the nave roof, and has a small perpen- 
dicular two-light window in each face ; it is 
crowned by a parapet, crenelated in that 
picturesque manner peculiar to Irish towers. 

The chancel measures 27 ft. 2 in. from N. 
to S., and 20 ft. 9 in. from E. to W. The 
east window is of three lights, with decorated 
tracery, much damaged ; the spaces between 
the mullions are unusually wide for a window- 
ope of such moderate dimensions, being 3 ft. 
2 in. The internal jambs and arch are 
enriched on the angles with a hollow and 
the ball flower ; under the sill is a string- 
course, consisting of a square and chamfer. 
The original window was a semicircular- 
headed triplet, portions of which are to be 
seen in the exterior of the east gable, built 
up ; the reveals and arches were enriched 
with chevrons. Portions of a string-course 
alio remain of the same period, having a 
toothed ornament. 

The chancel is covered by a plain pointed 
vault. In the south wall is the original 
sedilia, the piers and arches of which are 
enriched with chevrons ; close to which is a 
double recess, divided by a short central 
shaft ; it is not a piscina — was probably an 
aumbrey. At the same side is a small two- 
light window with ogee arches under a square 
head. 

The north transept measures 23 ft. 6 in. 
from N. to S., and 25 ft. 6 in. from E. to 
W. ; in its north gable are two semicircular- 
headed window-opei, one over the other, and 
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another in the west wall. There are two 
chapels at the eastern side of this transept, 
each measuring 10 ft. 6 in. hy 8 ft. 6 in. in 
clear, and having plain pointed vaults. They 
are connected with the transept hy pointed 
arches springing from piers having angle - 
shafts, which are finished with convex 
flutings ; these piers have very richly-carved 
capitals of Romanesque character (see plate 
XLV.). The arches were finished with lahels, 
one of which has the nail-head enrichment ; 
in each is a two-light decorated window, the 
muUions of which are gone. All the chapels 
are covered by pointed vaults. 

The south transept is of the same dimen- 
sions as the north, as are also the chapels, 
which are constructed in aU their features 
similar to those of the north transept. The 
masonry of the original portions of the church 
is of admirable character, the walling being 
of well-dressed rubble with few spawls ; the 
quoins, window-dressings, piers, and arches 
being of a fine-grained freestone resembling 
Caen ^tone, very neatly dressed and fitted ; 
the columns and piers being built of smaU 
stones in courses of from 7 in. to 12 in. high ; 
the later portions of the work are of lime- 
stone, both walling and dressings, the work- 
manship being of very inferior quality to that 
of the earlier work. 

The conventual buildings were, as usual in 
Cistercian houses, at the south side of the 
church ; at Jerpoint they appear to have 
been extensive, as considerable remains of 
them exist, though in a state of great dilapi- 
dation, confused masses of rubbish and 
masonry rendering it almost impossible to 
plan out and properly appropriate the various 
parts. 

In the year 1853, the indefatigable secre- 
tary of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society 
organised a subscription, for the purpose of 
arresting the dilapidation to which the abbey 
remains were exposed. By the liberality of 
local friends and members of the society, 
and the generous assistance of Mr. J. G. 
Bobertsou, architect, several important re- 
pairs were efifected, and the abbey church 
perfectly enclosed and protected from future 
injury. 



ICONASTEBNENAQH. 

The remains of this once magnificent abbey 
are situated in the parish of Manister and 
in the barony of Poble O'Brien, County of 
Limerick. Ware names it Nenay, or De 
Magio, that is of the Maigue, a river, in the 
neighbourhood, certainly, but which does 
not come within over two miles of the abbey, 
which was erected on the banks of the Com- 
mogue. The ancient form of its name will 
be found in the AnnaU of the Four Masters 
as ** Mainistir-an-aonaigh " ; it is probable 
that in remote times an aonach, or fair, had 
been held in the locality, and which gave it 
its name, as we find many places in Ireland 
designated from this circumstance, thus — 
Eanach, Eanach-dubh, Eanagh-duin, &c. — 
{Ann. Four Mast,^ Index Loc) 

Ware states that the abbey of Nenay or 
de Magio was erected in a.d. 1148, or 1151, 
by an O'Brien, and that it was dedicated to 
the B.y.M. Archdall makes the same state- 
ment, and adds that the founder furnished it 
with monks of the Cistercian Order from the 
abbey of Mellifont, in the County of Louth. 
The cell of Feal was afterwards annexed to 
it. — (Monast. Hib,) 

I am strongly of opinion that this locality 
owed its selection, as the site of the first 
house of that Order erected in the south, to 
the probable fact, that this was the very place 
where St. Malachy O'Morgair took refuge on 
his being driven from his episcopal seat at 
Connor ; this occurred in the year 1127. We 
are informed that he fled for protection to 
his old friend and benefactor, Cormac Mac 
Carthy, king of Munster, who granted him 
the site of a monastery. It is stated that he 
took with him one hundred and twenty 
monks. The Rev. John O'Hanlon, in bis 
Life of iSt, Malachy O'Morgair, thus de- 
scribes this transaction : — '* A place was set 
apart for the building of a monastery, in his 
kingdom ; and with renewed zeal and emrgy, 
the religious community set about the erec- 
tion of their new foundation. The king 
expended his treasures, in a very liberal 
manner, to aid the undertaking, and was so 
anxious to see the community properly lodged 
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and comfortably provided for, that he was 
continually present with them^ during the pro- 
gress of the work. Although in habit, Cormac 
appeared a king ; he nevertheless comported 
himself as if he were, in reality, the snbject 
of Malachy. He sent a number of animals, 
for the use of the exiled monks ; and in a 
most hospitable spirit, supplied every thinpf 
necessary for their support. The charge of 
their maintenance was at the cost of the 
monarch. In a short time, this foundation 
prospered, as was usually the case with all 
undertakings, commenced and conducted 
by our saint. The number of his disciples 
increased, and rich endowments were made, 
for the support of the house. King Cormac 
visited his former friend and master very fre- 
quently ^ to obtain spiritual aid and advice." 
— (pp. 55-6.) Mr. 0*Hanlon of course gives 
his authority for these statements, namely, 
St. Bernard's Life of St. Malachy. 

Now, an interesting question has been 
raised as to the locality of this monastery ; 
the original authority states, in a district or 
place named Ibrac : — '* Hac occasione monas- 
terium Ibracense constructum est." — (Sancti 
Bernardi Vita S. Malachia^ cap. ix., 9 18.) 
Ware was of the opinion that Ibrac repre- 
sented the abbey of St. Barr, or Finbarr, at 
or near Cork. Allemand placed it at Beg- 
erin, on the coast of Wexford, originally 
founded by St. Ibar ; but, as Dr. Lanigan 
remarks, this would be out of Cormac 
McCarthy's kingdom. 

The latter able and conscientious writer 
thinks that it was in the territory now known 
as the barony of Iveragh, founding his con- 
jecture on some similarity in the names, 
" the h and (;," as he states, being ** commn- 
table in Irish." This opinion has been 
adopted by the Rev. John O'Hanlon, who, 
in a communication read before the Royal 
Irish Academy, and published in their Pro- 
ceedings (vol. i., ii. ser., p. 107), endeavours 
to shew that he has identified St. Malachy's 
Monasterium Ibracense with a small island 
near Valentia, on the extreme S.W. coast of 
Kerry, called lUaun-na-Teampuil, or Church 
Island ; the entire evidence he adduces con- 
sisting of Dr. Lanigan's view of the identity 



of the terms Ibrac and Iveragh, written in 
some ancient records as Ubh Rathach, and a 
statement made by a Mr. Andrew O' Sullivan, 
of Cahirciveen, a local Seanacuidhe, that 
*' he had read in an old Irish MS. that St. 
Malachy O'Morgair, with four clerics, lived 
there ; hut the title of the MS.y or where he 
had seen such record, had then escaped his 
memory.'''' — (p. 112.) The italics are mine. 

Mr. O'Hanlon describes the buildings on 
Church Island ; here, however, we have not 
the remains of a stately abbey-church, and 
of comfortable conventual buildings, such as 
we would be led to expect. The existing 
remains are thus described by him : — ** The 
present writer's admeasurements of the 
square and fort-like building on the interior, 
were 11 ft. from wall to wall, while at the 
base the walls were 5 ft. 3 in. in thickness, 
but they gradually diminished to 4 ft. 7 in. 
at the highest point. Although a very solid 
structure, it appeared to have been greatly 
ruined. Nor is this a matter to be wondered 
at, considering its very elevated, exposed, and 
uncemented condition. The * bee-hive ' shaped 
house or cloghaun, measured with a tape-Une 
86 ft. in circumference at the base, which 
arose over a sort of narrow stone terrace. 
[I presume the writer means an offset.} 
Interiorly it is nearly circular, and about 
14 ft. in diameter ; the rude walls are 7 ft. 
in thickness at the apparent door-opening — 
now quite ruinous, — and about 9 ft. in height 

as they then stood What appeared 

to be the debris of somewhat similar struc- 
tures, were scattered on other points of 
lUaun a TeampuU."— (pp. 111-12.) 

Such are the ecclesiastical remains now 
existing on Church Island, — two clochauns 
rudely built of uncemented masonry, neither 
of them enjoying the luxury of a window, 
and one of them having a doorway 2 ft. 1 in. 
high, 1ft. 10 in. wide at bottom, and 1ft. lin. 
wide at top. — (p. 110.) It cannot for one 
moment be credited, that in the twelfth 
century, at the very period that Cormac's 
Chapel was erecting, that St. Malachy 
O'Morgair, a patrician by birth, a learned 
and accomplished ecclesiastic, and whose 
aspirations were of a high order, should hav9 
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selected a wild and barren rock on the ex- 
treme S.W. of Kerry, and with his hundred 
and twenty companions have there resided, 
erecting such rude and uninhabitable dwel- 
lings. In the first place, this island does 
not answer to the account I have already 
quoted of the erection of the monastery, 
which must have been very convenient and 
accessible to King Cormac, then residing at 
Cashel, as it is stated ** that he was continu- 
ally present with them during the progress 
of the work " ; and again : — " King Cormac 
visited his former friend and master very 
frequently to obtain spiritual aid and advice." 
Now, could this have been the case if St. 
Malachy had established himself in Iveragh, 
the remotest and wildest part of his dominion, 
forest- grown and almost impenetrable as it 
then was, a place barely accessible during 
the last fifty years, and still looked upon as 
a sort of Ultima Thule ? 

In the second place, are we to believe that 
the monastery — the erection of which is so 
glowingly described, which appears to have 
cost so much money, which was superintended 
by a monarch, and had such rich endowments 
— is represented by the rude huts on Church 
Island ; at the very time, too, that Cormac's 
Chapel was erecting, with all its rich and 
elaborate detail, and wonderful construction. 

Thirdly. — From the intimate nature of 
the relations existing between Cormac and 
Malachy, it is quite evident that the monarch 
induced the bishop to come and take up liis 
abode near him, and that the latter would 
never have made his residence so far from 
the scene of his own past career, and of his 
future hopes, were it not to be nigh the 
person of his former friend and pupil. 

These considerations are, I submit, un- 
answerable, and we must conclude, that this 
remote and then inaccessible place does not 
answer the account set forth in the text of 
St. Bernard's Life of St, Mahwhy. I can, 
however, suggest another that will fulfil the 
conditions of the statements already given, 
and that is, the district anciently known as 
Imleach-Ibar, or lubar, rendered by Dr. 
0*Donovan as the Holm or Strath of the 
Yew, now Emly, in the County Tipperary. 



A monastery was founded in this place by 
the celebrated St. Ailbhe, some time in the 
fifth century, which became a place of great 
note, a seat of learning, and a missionary 
centre for that part of Ireland ; the district 
around was named from the site of this 
religious house. In this locality, then, I 
believe, we must look for the Ibrac of St. 
Bernard's text. Imleach - Ibhar is about 
twenty miles from Cashel. I do not assert 
that it was in this exact spot that St. Malachy'i 
monastery was erected, but in the district. 
I submit that the probabilities are, that 
Manisternenagh was its original site. It 
was in King Cormac's dominions, in a rich 
and fertile district, was convenient to the 
monarch's residence at Cashel, being but 
thirty miles distant as the crow flies. St. 
Malachy must certainly have been acquainted 
with this place during his sojourn in the 
south, for we find that it was selected by him 
as the site of the first Cistercian house 
erected in Munster, and which was com- 
menced in 1148, — in fact it appears to have 
been the third in all Ireland, Mellifont being 
the first, in 1142. 

The probabilities are, that this was the 
Monasterium Ibracense, and that, on the in- 
troduction of the Cistercians by St. Malachy, 
he handed over to this new Order the house 
he had himself founded, with its possessions, 
who forthwith in 1148 or 1151 commenced 
the erection of the abbey buildings, some 
portions of which at present exist. 

The remains of this once magnificent 
abbey-church stand on a low green inch 
near the small river Commogue, a tributary 
of the Maigue, which itself is a tributary to 
the Shannon. The church appears to have 
been of greater size than any of the churches 
of the Cistercian Order in Ireland ; it con- 
sisted of a nave with aisles, a chancel, tran- 
septs, and two chapels east of each transept ; 
it has, however, been so altered and muti- 
lated that but little of the original building 
remains. The nave was 160 ft. in length, and 
29 ft. in breadth between the piers ; it was 
entered by a western doorway, the stonework 
of which has been torn away, leaving an 
unsightly gap. Over this doorway is a lofty 
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couplet window, semicircnlar-headed, with 
broad effective moaldlDgs. 

The original nave had an arcade of semi- 
circular arches, springing from circular piers 
with carved capitals ; this is evident from the 
responds still existing ; those on the piers 
which supported the central tower having 
carved cushion capitals, remarkably well 
executed. This arrangement, however, no 
longer exists. At some period — apparently 
not a very remote one — the nave arches fell 
or were destroyed, and an arrangement of 
heavy quadrangular piers with plain pointed 
arches substituted. The piers have no caps, 
and the arches neither moulding nor chamfer. 
This arrangement, however, does not extend 
the entire length of the nave, as about 50 ft. 
at each side from the west gable is built up 
solid, without any trace of pier or arch. 

Across the nave, at about one-third of its 
length from the east end, is built a solid wall 
the entire height, having in the centre a 
small pointed arched entrance. It would 
appear as if this building had fallen at some 
late date into the hands of some of the other 
Orders, who affected long chancels, those of 
the Cistercians being very short, and having 
lofty arches opening into same ; while, on 
the contrary, the chancel-arches of the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans are usually very low 
and narrow, many of them not being much 
wider than ordinary doors. The position of 
the wall across the nave would divide the 
church into the usual proportions affected by 
the above orders. 

The nave walls appear at present to be 
about 40 ft. in height ; in reconstructing 
them, the builder inserted the old semicircu- 
lar-headed clear-storey windows in their 
proper places. There are no remains of the 
aisles, but the weathering of their roofs re- 
main on the nave walls. The four arches 
under the tower are very lofty, about 45 ft. 
in height ; they are supported by massive 
piers which have carved Romanesque capitals 
of the fluted form. The arches leading; into 
the transepts are now built up. 

The chancel is of the same width as the 
nave ; it is covered by a high-pitched pointed 
arch, the weight of which is kicking out the 



side walls owing to the removal of the side 
chapels, which acted as buttresses when 
originally built. 

The east window is a lofty triplet. Early 
English in character, and of graceful propor- 
tions ; it is deeply recessed by an arrange- 
ment of bold squares and chamfers, and has 
a fine effect ; it has no label, and the exter- 
nal chamfer, from the springing of the arches 
upwards, runs into appropriate mouldings. 

The workmanship of the older portions of 
the church is of admirable character, the 
stonework of the piers and arches of tower, 
and the dressings of the east window and 
other portions of the Romanesque work are 
very finely executed, in a yellowish stone of 
oolitic character, not found in the neighbour- 
hood, the blocks being finely cut and ^osely 
jointed. 

There are no portions of the domestic 
buildings remaining; the walls of a small 
rectangular chapel, of late date, stand at 
the south side of the chancel. 

I have thus endeavoured to give some 
account of the Cistercian Order, and of the 
character of the buildings erected under 
their influence in Ireland. It cannot be 
denied, that they caused a great revolution 
in native church architecture as to size and 
plan, but certainly not as to details, as the 
decorative features to be found in their 
edifices are those which had been in. use 
long previously. In truth, that order appear 
to have studied grandeur and simplicity in 
their buildings rather than ornate effects; 
carving was sparingly used by them, and 
their mouldings were of the simplest cha- 
racter, though in general effective. 

We have no evidence whatsoever of the 
importation of the bands of workmen from 
England and the Continent, which some 
writers have asserted took place in the 
twelfth century, and to whom they state our 
island was indebted for her christian archi- 
tecture ; the only documentary evidence we 
have on this point is the solitary statement 
in the life of St. Malachy O'Morgair, that his 
friend St. Bernard of Clairvaux, sent him 
the Gaulish monk, Robert, to direct the 
building of the Abbey of Mellifont, the first 

T 
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Cisterciao hoase erected in Ireland, in 1142 
(ante, p. 126). On the contrary, it is quite 
evident from the peculiar character of the 
details of the ecclesiastical edifices erected 
in Ireland dnring the twelfth centurj, that 
the workmen employed were natives. 

The distinctive developments of architec- 
ture in Ireland, at the various eras of change, 
owing to the peculiar genius of the Celtic 
race, are most decidedly marked, and have 
been noticed by foreign writers ; a very acute 
and experienced architectural critic, in a 
series of papers published in the GentlemaiCs 
Magazine, 1864, takes particular note of these 
national distinctions ; he writes : — '* The 
buildings of Ireland, as we might naturally 
expect, have a very marked and decided 
national character of their own ; they are 
distinctively Irish, and no one accustomed 
to the buildings of other countries can for a 
moment mistake them." — (Jan., 1864, p. 4) ; 
and again: — ** Whatever opinion may be 



formed of the dates of Irish buildings, there 
can be no doubt of their very distinct national 
character, and that they are highly interest- 
ing, and deserve to be better known through- 
out Europe than has hitherto been the case." 
—{Ihid.y p. 6.) 

We have therefore no grounds for dtpriv- 
ing our countrymen of the merit of having 
developed, in their own land, in a manner 
peculiarly national and interesting, the 
various eras of Romanesque and Pointed 
architecture. 

In the preceding pages I have by no means 
exhausted the subject of Romanesque archi- 
tecture in Ireland ; a considerable number of 
examples exist, scattered over the country, 
which present us with features of much 
interest to the architect and the antiquary ; 
the situations of many of these are recorded 
in the admirable descriptive catalogue 
appended to Mr. Marcus Eeane*8 work, 
Tomer i and Temples of Ancient Ireland. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ANCIENT FONTS. 



The font has always held a prominent place 
in the list of appliances made nse of by the 
Church in her sacred rites, and in mediaeval 
times all the art of the carver, inlayer, and 
Artist was employed in the decoration of the 
baptismal laver. We cannot expect that the 
primitive Church of Ireland could have pre- 
served to us examples of richly-decorated 
fonts, such as we sometimes find in Conti- 
nental and British churches ; yet we do find, 
occasionally, specimens remarkable for their 
great age and quaint character, which have a 
sacred interest in the eyes of the christian 
antiquary. 

Probably the earliest form of the font was 
a rude undressed block of stone, with a bowl- 
shaped cavity in its upper surface ; these are 
frequently found in connection with churches 
of the earliest age, in remote districts, and 
on sites where churches once existed ; they 
are termed by the country people " bullauns," 
are usually held in great veneration, and 
sometimes appropriated to Ruperstitiovs uses. 
Indeed, so rude and ancient is the type of 
these objects, that some of our professed 
antiquaries have appropriated them to 
Druidic rites, and termed them ** rock- 
basons." The localities and circumstances, 
however, under which they are found, and 
their peculiar formation, unmistakeably sug- 
gest their sacred appropriation. One of this 
dass lies outside the western doorway of the 
principal church at Inniscaltra, in Lough 
Derg, on the Shannon ; one is to be seen at 
Glendalough ; also at the old church of 
Kilternan, County Dublin ; and adjoining 
the holy well of St. Abban, at Ballyvourney, 
County Cork. 

A more formal type, however, succeeds the 
rude bklik-bason, in which the stone was not 



only hollowed out, but its exterior fashioned 
into a circular form. A singular example of 
this class is to be found in the old church of 
Ballyneanig, County Kerry (see plate xlvi.), 
where we find a rudely-fashioned circular 
stone vessel, standing on a saucer-shaped 
plinth ; in the bottom of the bowl is an orifice 
for letting off the water. 

At the church of Kilmalkedar, in the same 
county, we find one of a more progressive 
type — a perfectly-formed bowl fairly fash- 
ioned both inside and outside. At Fore 
Chapel, County Westmeath, we find one 
which shews another advance ; in this ex- 
ample the exterior is relieved by flat ribs of 
a peculiar form. In the churchyard of 
Faithlegg, County Waterford, we have a still 
more ornate and interesting example, very 
quaint in its type, being a hemispherical bowl 
ornamented with bold circular ribs. 

At Ballybacon old church. County Tippe- 
rary, we find one of an unusual form — a 
rectangular stone cist, hollowed out in the 
same shape, the exterior sides and ends having 
sunk panels, containing an ornament com- 
posed of six leaves, radiating from a centre, 
and also with smaller circular discs. 

In the parish church of Kells, County 
Kilkenny, formerly was to be seen a Roman- 
esque font of an early date ; the bowl was 
square, both inside and outside, fashioned 
somewhat like the Norman cushion-capital, 
and standing upon a low circular shaft, 
having a moulded base and square plinth ; 
one angle of the bowl and also of the plinth 
was ornamented with sculpture, the carving 
on the other angles never having been 
executed. This font has been illustrated 
and described by the Rev. James Graves, in 
the Journal of the Kilkenny ArchtBohgioal 
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Society, vol. 1864-6, p. 491. He states that, 
'* the pillar was originally higher, one stone 
being now lost, and the bowl was intended to 
be lined with lead ; the remains of hinges, 
and of a fastening or hasp, shewed that it 
was originally provided with a cover." He 
further informs ns, that " it now, by per- 
mission of the Rev. C. Darby, Rector of 
Eells, serves as the font for the Cathedral 
of St. Canice, the four angles having been 
newly carved in fao-simile of the original 
ornamentation, and the bowl otherwise suit- 
ably restored."— (ifcttf., p. 492.) With all 
due respect for the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Canice, their restoration of this interesting 
relic was a piece of very qnestionable taste ; 
the real interest of snch an object consists 
in our having it in the very state in which it 



was left by the hands of the original work- 
man. The re-carving of the only angle 
originaUy enriched, and the ornamenting the 
other angles, in what the modem workman 
may conceive to be f ac-simile, has completely 
destroyed the identity of, and the interest in, 
the sacred ntensil. I hope that such acts 
will meet no imitators. The drawing on 
plate XLvi. is taken from the Rev. James 
Graves's illustration. 

An old Romanesque font is to be seen in the 
ancient church of Killeshin, County Kildare, 
and one also in that of Clady, County Meath ; 
the latter has been removed to the garden of 
Mr. Bolton, a local proprietor. Many others 
of a similar age are doubtless to be found 
preserved in various places of worship through 
the country. 
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CHAPTER X. 



IRISH MASONRY. 



The subject of Irish Masonry is one of 
exceeding interest to the architectural anti- 
quary, and upon which much ignorance 
prevails. I have frequently been asked the 
question, even by persons who ought to know 
better, '* Had the Irish race any knowledge 
of masonry before the arrival of the Anglo- 
Normans'*? and have often been amused at 
the look of incredulity and surprise with 
which my affirmative answer has been met. 
That the Gaedhelic race were at a very early 
age remarkable builders in stone, I have 
ahready set forth in my first chapter, and at a 
period long antecedent to the advent of either 
Norman or Saxon into the British Isles. The 
prehistoric tribes who peopled Ireland before 
the christian era, were remarkable for their 
megalithic erections. The south, west, and 
north-west of our island, even to the present 
day, exhibits to us an immense number of 
Pillar-stones, Cromlechs, Giants' - graves, 
Gashels or stone-built Forts, and Clochans 
or stone-built Houses or Huts. Some of the 
pillar-stones are of great size, and shew that 
the people who erected them must have 
possessed a certain amount of mechanical 
skill, as brute force, alone, could not have 
elevated them, inasmuch as it could not be 
applied without the intervention of some 
ingenious apparatus ; thus at Temple Brian, 
County Cork, stands a fine tapering mono- 
lith, 18 ft. above ground ; at Enockane, same 
county, is a huge slab, 13 ft. high and 6 ft. 
wide. I measured a prostrate one, on the 
townland of Roovesmore, same county ; it was 
16 ft. 6 in. in length, and 4 ft. by 8 ft. at the 
base; near it stands another, 10 ft. 6 in. 
above ground. On the townland of Barach- 
aurin. County Cork, is a remarkable group 
of five pillar-stones, one of which is 18 ft. 



high, 6 ft. wide, and 2 ft. thick ; at Barna- 
thoumple, near Inchageelah, in the same 
county, stands an enormous slab, 19 ft. above 
ground. At Ballycrovane, near Castletown- 
Berehaven, in the same county, stands an 
Ogham -inscribed pillar, 17 ft. 6 in. above 
ground, 8 ft. being below ground, as was as- 
certained by excavation; the entire length 
of this remarkable monument is therefore 
25 ft. 6 in. 

Equally remarkable for the skill and power 
requisite in their construction, are the Crom- 
lechs, or as they are variously named, Druids*- 
altars, Giants' -graves, &c. Much controversy 
has been excited upon the appropriation of 
this class of monuments, both sides going to 
extremes. The antiquaries of the last cen- 
tury and the commencement of the present, 
both British and Continental, have con- 
tended, that they were altars, used by the 
druidio or pagan priesthoods for the pur- 
poses of animal sacrifice ; the theory was not 
a very unreasonable one, as they had the 
authority of scripture for the custom of 
constructing such, of rude stones, untouched 
by a tool. In the present century we have 
had another school, who contend that these 
erections are all sepulchral chambers, basing 
their theory upon the fact, that in many of 
them, human remains under various modes 
of interment have been found. Both schools 
have, in my opinion, erred in the controversy, 
and the truth probably lies between them, 
namely, that these monuments were used for 
both purposes, and that there has not been a 
proper classification, so as to distinguish 
the altar from the sepulchre; I have seen 
many that never could have been intended 
for tombs, and many that could not have 
been used for altars. 
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The distinction between the CistYaen 
and the Cromlech has not been clearly and 
definitely established ; the former are areas 
enclosed by four or more stones or flags 
placed on edge closely together, and covered 
by one or more slabs ; some of these areas 
are squares of not more than 8 ft., others 
are rectangular chambers from 6 to 80 ft. 
and more in length ; these, when found in 
their original state, shew some care in their 
construction, the interstices between the side 
and end flags being filled up with smaller 
stones, as if for the more effectual preserva- 
tion of the contents of the Cists. It is sup- 
posed that most of this class have been 
covered by earth-mounds, and it is very pro- 
bable that such was the case, as we find in 
many tumuli internal chambers constructed 
exactly like these Cists. A remarkable 
feature which distinguishes the latter from 
the Cromlech is its proportions, the internal 
area of the Cistvaen seldom exceeding 4 ft. 
wide, and 4 ft. high, while the covering 
stones are of moderate size. 

On the other hand, the Cromlech proper 
is a large slab of stone of various forms and 
sizes, elevated upon two or more pillars, the 
number seldom exceeding five, but more 
generally three or four; these supporters 
are usuaUy irregularly placed, no symmetri- 
cal area being enclosed, neither any attempt 
at making a perfect enclosure, by filling 
up the wants or vacancies between the up- 
rights. Another remarkable feature is the 
great height at which the covering or altar 
slab, as it has been termed, is in many in- 
stances raised, in some cases exceeding 20 ft. 
from the ground ; thus, the celebrated ex- 
ample named Kits* Coty House, is at such 
an elevation as that a man on horseback can 
shelter under it. 

On the hill of Owney, County Kilkenny, is 
a Cromlech, the covering stone of which is 
9 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. ; at Ballyhenni- 
berry, in the same county, the covering stone 
is 16 ft. 4 in. by 10 ft. 4 in. by 3 it,--{Stati8' 
tical Survey, p. 624.) That at Kilbarry, 
County Waterford, is 21 ft. long by 18 ft. 
wide, and from 18 in. to 8 ft. thick. — (Ry land's 
WaUrford, p. 231.) That at Howth, County 



Dublin, is 17 ft. long, 11 ft. wide, and 6 ft. 
thick. That at Brennanstown, 15 ft. by 
14 ft., and from 8 ft. to 5 ft. thick. That at 
Mount Venus, 20 ft. by 10 ft. 8 in. by from 
4 ft. to 4i ft. thick. That at Eilteman, 22 ft. 
by 12 ft. 6 in., and 6 ft. thick.--( Traiw. Kil. 
Arch. Assoc, v. 1852-8, pp. 41, 42.) This 
latter stone, at 14 ft. cube to the ton, would 
weigh 117 tons ; it is poised at a height of 
14 ft. from the ground. There can be no 
question that such masses of rock could not 
have been placed in position without some 
ingenious mechanical contrivance, aided by 
immense manual force. 

The underground chambers of the Rath 
are probably the earliest examples we have 
of constructive masonry. There can be no 
doubt as to the great antiquity of those 
camps, forts, or habitations of the ancient 
inhabitants of Ireland. They are mentioned 
in our earliest annals, and their construction 
attributed to our earliest colonists. 

THE BATH. 

The term Rath embraces a class of works 
peculiar to the Gaedhelio race ; they are 
usually circular areas varying from 20 ft. to 
800 ft. or more in diameter, and enclosed by 
one, two, three, or more concentric ramparts 
of earth, or earth and stones, and having an 
equal number of fosses. Though generally 
circular, in a few instances they are square 
or rectangular, and sometimes of irregular 
oval forms where the peculiarities of the site 
required it. Where original entrances exist 
they frequently face the south, and are built 
of uncemented masonry and lin tolled with 
large slabs of stone ; they are generally of 
small dimensions, seldom exceeding 5 ft. in 
width and 7 ft. in height, and, in all cases 
that I have seen, exhibit sloping jambs, as 
in the doorways of our Round Towers and 
Primitive Churches. 

The Rath is found all over our island, and 
in every possible situation — on the plains, in 
the valleys and glens, on the hill-slopes and 
hill-tops, and on the stormy headlands of the 
south and west are to be seen those camps 
and fortresses of our prehistoric ancestors ; 
groups of them are very frequently found 
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within limited areas ; thus on one townland 
in the parish of AghaboUog, Connty Cork, 
we find six, and the number of three and four 
can be counted on the Ordnance maps within 
an area of half a mile square. 

In some parts of the country where stone 
is plentiful and easily raised, the ramparts 
are often constructed of uncemented masonry 
throughout, and in some instances with a 
facing of masonry and a backing of earth 
and stones. Some examples exhibit a facing 
of large stones well bonded and fitted ; others 
a facing of boulder or field stones, the inter- 
stices filled with spawls. Some of this ancient 
masonry is admirable ; the side wall of the 
gateway of a Cashel near Enniskeen, County 
Cork, is shewn on plate n. The names by 
which these constructions are known are 
Tarious ; as a general rule, when formed of 
earthen ramparts, they are called Bath and 
LioSy pronounced Ra and Les; when con- 
structed of stone masonry, the terms Cathair 
and Casiol, pronounced Cauhir and Cashel, 
are applied to them. By ancient native 
writers the term Dun, pronounced Doon, 
signifies not only a defensive structure of 
any description, but is also applied to the 
residences of kings and chiefs, which were 
always enclosed by ramparts of earth or 
stone. 0*Brien thus defines the word Rath : 
'* A fortress, a garrison, also a village ; also 
an artificial mount or barrow : Riogh-Rath, a 
prince's seat." O'Reilly's Ir, Diet, gives the 
same definition. 

Some writers have identified this word 
with the Teutonic Rath, as in Reichsrath, 
Rathhaus, &c., but the similarity does not 
go beyond sound, as the latter signifies an 
assembly, a convocation. The term Lios, 
according to O'Brien's and O'Reilly's dic- 
tionaries, signifies *' a house or habitation ; 
also a court or palace ; also a fortified place ; 
genit. Hi and leasa," 

Cathair, pronounced Caer and Cauhir, is 
thus defined by O'Brien : — " Cathair, a town 
or city ; plural Catraca, and in its inflections 
Catraig ; Brit., Kaer ; Schythice, Car ; 
antiq. Saxon, Caerten ; Goth, Oards ; Can- 
tabr., Caria; Breton, Kar; Hebr., Kariah 
•r Kiriah or Karth ; Phoaiice and Punice, 



Kartha ; Chaldaice, Kartha ; Syriace, Kari- 
tita ; Grsece, Karak," It is evident that this 
term, which is very general as a topographi- 
cal name in Ireland, is one of great antiquity, 
as we find it to designate a city or fortress 
in all primeval languages, and was doubtless 
f>rought from the East by the early colonists 
of this island. We find it applied as a prefix 
to the names of the most ancient cities of 
the old world, as Car-chemish, Car-thage, 
Car-teia, Carmona, Car-ula, Car-duba, Car- 
lata, Carina, Ears ; an ancient name of the 
Tyrian Hercules was Malek-Karthus, or Mel- 
Karthus, i.e., the King of the City. 

Casiol is given by O'Brien as " the foun- 
dation of a wall or building, also, any stone 
building " ; and ** Caiseol, vid. Caisiol, a bul- 
wark or wall, any great rock." He also 
gives — " Casiol, Ciosail, i.e., ail an chiosa, a 
toll stone, or stone whereon tribute was paid." 
The number of these constructions must have 
been very great ; Dr. Joyce states that the 
term Rath enters into the composition of the 
names of 700 townlands, while the syllables 
ra, rah, ray, &c., as representatives oi Rath, 
commence the names of 400 townlands. Of 
the term Lios, he states that it begins the 
names of 1,400 townlands and villages, and 
that this number can be considered only a 
smaU portion of aU the liises in Ireland ; he 
also states that there are over 300 townlands 
and towns whose names have the prefix 
Caher or Cashel. Again, we have the term 
Dun, pronounced Doon, extensively used by 
ancient native writers to denote a fortress 
and a fortified residence ; thus O'Brien gives 
us — '* Dun, a strong or fortified house, a 
fortress or fastness, a habitation built on a 

hill or mount, but the true meaning 

of this word in Irish, is a strong and well 
barricaded habitation, as appears from our 
having no other verb, at least in common use, 
to signify the act of shutting or making fast, 
but Diin&im, which in its second personal 
singular of the imperative mood, makes 
Dun." Dr. Joyce states that this term 
gives name to 27 localities, and that it 
is used as a prefix to 600 townlands, towns, 
and parishes. The sea-coast fortresses so 
general on the southern and western shores, 
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are almost invariably termed Dons; they 
were generally constmcted upon headlands 
and rocky eminences jutting into the sea; 
in yery many instances where the projecting 
land was protected by the sea and steep 
precipices, excepting at one side, which was 
fortified by one or more ramparts of masonry 
or earth, with corresponding fosses; the 
headland itself was designated as a Don. In 
the Arran Isles wt have preserred to ns some 
remarkable specimens of these sea fortresses, 
as Dan Aengfaas, Dnn Connor, and Dnn 
Eochail, which are stone-bnilt and of greni 
size and strength. 

The details giren abore afibrd ns bnt a 
limited idea of the number of Raths that 
must hare existed in the conntry; some 
notion, howerer, may be formed from the fol- 
lowing fact :- At a meeting of the International 
Congress of Prehistoric Archeology, in 1869, 
Col. Lane Fox, F.S.A., stated, that at the 
time of the Ordnance Surrey of Ireland, 
there were found in the province of Munster 
alone, over ten thousand Raths. Now, if we 
take into account the dilapidations of ages, 
the progress of road making, drainage, and 
agricultural operations, through the last two 
centuries, we may fairly admit that even the 
above does not represent one-fourth of the 
number originally in the province. 

As it is important, for many reasons, to get 
a dear view of the probable antiquity of the 
Rath or Dun, we will apply to the best sources 
of native information available for that pur- 
pose; fortunately our ancient annals make 
frequent reference to the erection of those 
fortresses as well as to their builders. In 
the BtHik o/ BaUymotr, fol. 23, we are in- 
formed that in the reign of Eremon, the 
first Milesian Monarch of the northern half 
of Ireland, the following fortresses were con- 
structed :— •* Dnn-Sobairce (Dunseverick) ; 
Dnn-Cearmna ^Old Head of Kinsale) ; Dun- 
mBinde; Carraig Blaraidhe ^Carrickfergus) 
in Murbalg« by Mantan son of Caichear; 
ToctarJuvir-Moir, in the di^^ct of Hv- 
Noineachlas of Cualan, was erected by 
Amhergin son of Milidh: ' Raeth Aiid- 
Saileach, in Fanaid, by Fulman : Raeth- 
Righbaird in Muirisc. bvEaton son of Uige ; 



and Rath Crioch, in Ard-Etigfa, by Un son 
of Uige " (Dr. Connellan's MS. Translation 
of the B.B.) 

The JnnaU of the Four Moiters, AM, 8520, 
records the erection of the following Baths 
in the reign of Irial, the son of Eremon :— 
** Rath-Croich, in Maghinis; Rath-Cuin- 
ceadha, in Seimhne ; Rath-Baeain, in Lath- 
ama ; Rath-Lochaidh, at Glascham ; Rath- 
Cimbaoth, at Eamhain; Rath Mothugh, 
Rath-Buoig." 

Duald Mac Firbis in his Book of Otnea- 
hgifs, compiled from the most ancient sources 
accessible in his day, refers by name to the 
builders of several of the most remarkable 
fortresses in the country, who are divided 
into Rath-builders (Rath-buidhe), and Stone- 
builders (Caisleior) ; he mentions, Troithlet- 
than, the Rath-builder of Tara ; Bainche or 
Bainchin, the Rath-buflder of Emania; 
Balur the son of Buanlamh, the builder of 
Rath-Breisi; Cricil the son of Dubhcroit, 
the builder of the Rath of Ailinn ; Ringin 
and Gabhlan, the Stone builders of Ailech ; 
Casruba, the Stone-builder of Ailinn ; Bole 
the son of Blar, the Stone-builder of 
Cruachan. (O'Curry's Lectures on the MS. 
2JiUeriaJsJor Iri^h History^ p. 222.) 

I think, in the authorities above quoted, 
we have ample evidence to prove that Bith 
building commenced several centuries before 
the christian era, and that fortresses both of 
earth and of masonrv were then constructed. 
In my first chapter I have given some acconot 
of the great stone-built forts of Staigue and 
Ballvcarberrv, and also of that known as the 
Grianon of Aileach, and have described their 
masonry ; yet equaBy interesting in the study 
of early Irish stone-work are the Baths, 
which, though earth-ramparted, afford as 
examples of perhaps the earliest masoniy la 
our i^dand. 

It is now well known, that the majority ol 
our Raths and Cashels have within their ia- 
temal areas, and beneath the sorf aee, erypU, 
constmcted of masonry, on a variety of pltu 
and shewing a variety of arrangements oft 
curious and somewhat inexplicable eharaeter. 
These substructions consist of ehamben* 
rectangular, s^iare. oval, or cireolar on pbOf 
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approached by long, low, narrow passages, 
and connected by shorter ones when there 
are two or more chambers in the group. The 
latter have theur walls constructed of nnce- 
mented masonry, often of a rude character, 
but frequently of excellent workmanship. 
When they are rectangular on plan they vary 
from 15 ft. to 30 ft. in length, from 4 ft. to 9 ft. 
in width, and from 4 ft. to 7 ft. in height, and 
are covered by massive slabs of stone reach- 
ing from wall to wall, except in cases where 
long flags could not be procured ; they are 
then supported by others, corbelled from the 
walls. 

The approaching and connecting passages 
are constructed in a similar manner. The 
oval and circular chambers seldom exceed, 
the former 12 ft. by 8 ft., the latter 8 ft. in 
diameter ; the encircling wall is raised from 
2 ft. to 4 ft. from the floor, and the space 
domed over by flat stones on the overlaid 
principle, usually of rude workmanship : in 
many instances the domes spring direct from 
the floor. In some examples the walls of 
both passages and chambers are constructed 
of flags set on edge, the irregularities being 
filled with small stones. I have seen several 
instances where the chambers and passages 
are excavated out of the earth, when the 
strata was found to be hard and suitable ; 
but in such cases the entrance for some dis- 
tance was built and lintelled with stone. 

A remarkable and universal feature in the 
Rath Souterrain is the provision made for 
concealment and obstruction. The chambers 
are in some cases connected by low narrow 
galleries, so contracted as to aflbrd barely 
room for a man to force himself through on 
all fours. In others a stone slab is placed 
across the passage, built into the wall at each 
side, and leaving scarcely sufficient space be- 
tween it and the roofing slab for a person to 
pass through, and that with difficulty. In 
others, when you get to the end of a chamber 
you find it built across, but overhead you 
meet a small aperture from 18 in. to 24 in. 
square, ascending through which, you per- 
ceive yourself in a small apartment, and again 
descending through a similar aperture you 
gain another chamber beyond. The object 



of these arrangements I shall not at present 
discuss ; but it is a curious fact that similar 
peculiarities are to be found in the £truscan 
Souterrain, as described by Denniss in his 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 

I have selected a few examples of these 
curious substructions, which cannot fail to 
interest the antiquary and architect. The 
examples on plate xlvu. are from the 
County Glare, and were the subjects of a 
paper by the late Mr. Thomas Cooke, of 
Parsonstown, contributed to the Proceedimjs 
of the KiL Arch. Soc, v. 1849-51, p. 294. 
No. 1 are the chambers of a Rath at Park- 
more, in the Barony of Burren, County Clare. 
The Rath has two concentric ramparts, with 
corresponding fosses, the internal diameter 
being 120 ft., the external 214 ft. The 
ramparts were of considerable height; the 
material clay, faced with stone. Mr. Cooke 
thas describes the souterrain : — 

" The opening to the souterrain here is 
about the centre of the fort. The first gal- 
lery, A B (see diagram No. 1), runs in a 
south-westerly direction from the entrance. 
It is twenty-six feet long, six feet high to the 
ceiling, and the same number of feet in 
breadth. The side walls are roughly formed 
of large stones, rudely yet substantially put 
together ; and the roof is made of immense 
flags. 

** At the end of the first gallery is a pas- 
sage (b c) about five feet in length, but only 
three feet and a-half high, by two feet wide. 
The floor of this passage is on a level with 
that of the gallery already mentioned. In 
order to pass through this confined commu- 
nication one is obliged to crawl on hands and 
knees. When by this inconvenient kind of 
locomotion you arrive at the end of the 
passage, you find it terminated by a wall 
built right across its breadth. The onl^ 
way by which to advance farther is by as- 
cending through a square hole (c) overhead, 
the breadth of the side of which is somewhat 
less than that of the passage, it being only 
one foot nine inches. On emerging through 
the opening c, you find yourself in the little 
chamber c d, which is no more than seven 
feet long by five and a-half feet broad, and 
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only fonr feet high. If you would hence pro- 
ceed farther, you must descend through the 
Hqtiare openuig d, which is similar to that 
nt c, and creep from thence, as hefore, 
through another low and narrow passage, 
also five feet long by three feet and a-half 
high and two feet wide. This last-men- 
tioned passage brings you to another gal- 
lery, G H, which runs at right angles to the 
gallery before described. It is fourteen feet 
long by nine and a-half feet wide and six feet 
high. Opposite to this passage, d e, an- 
otlier passage, i k, leads, as a kind of sally- 
port, to the exterior of the inner rampart of 
the fort. The last-mentioned passage is five 
feet long by two feet wide, and four and a- 
half feet high. The flag which was placed 
outside this aperture was four feet square." 

The arrangements of the Rath Caves at 
Finvarra, a mile west of New Quay, in the 
same county, are of a different character (see 
plan and section on plate xlvii.)i and are 
thus described by Mr. Cooke : — 

" This cave consists of three chambers, 
each disposed as represented in the diagram. 
No. 3. The outside chamber a, is twenty- 
one feet long, five feet wide, and as many in 
height. It is connected with the middle one 
by a passage five feet long, three feet high, 
and two feet wide. This opens like the pas- 
sage In the cave at Murtyclogh, into an ele- 
vated platform in the end of the middle 
chamber by a square hole, b. From tht 
middle chamber, which is twenty-five feet 
long and seven feet wide by six feet high, 
and which lies at right angles to the outward 
one, an aperture about two feet wide and 
three feet high opens into the inner or third 
chamber, D, which is parallel to the middle 
chamber. The floor of the third chamber 
is about five feet lower than those of the 
other two ; and the threshold of the aper- 
tnre leading into the third from the second 
chamber is about four feet over the level of 
the floor of the third chamber. This last 
mentioned chamber is six feet wide by six 
feet high, and twenty-five feet in length. 
In one end of the third or inner chamber 
I found at E a large flag, in form a paral- 
lelogram, resting on four upright stones, 



which served as feet, and supported it from 
the ground. Under this flag there were some 
bones. Dr. Mol3meux has described a some- 
what similar tomb or altar, discovered near 
Waringstown, in the County Down, in 1684. 
He writes — * In the middle of the vault were 
fixed in the ground four small long stones, 
each about two feet and a-half high, standing 
upright, as so many legs, to support a flat 
quarry stone, placed upon them in manner 
of a table. This rude stone table seemed 
designed by the heathen founders as an altar 
to ofier sacrifice upon for the deceased. 
Under the table on the ground was placed 
a handsome earthen urn ; it contained broken 
pieces of burnt bones.* Although I did not 
meet with any urn at Finvarra, it is exceed- 
ingly probable, if not altogether certain, that 
the inner chamber was a place of sepulture 
for some once great, although now forgotten, 
personagre." — (IhUl.y p. 297.) 

Sir William Wilde, in his interesting and 
valuable work on Lough Corrib, has described 
similar artificial caves on the plain of Moy- 
tura, County of Mayo. Though differing in 
plan, they have a remarkable similarity in the 
arrangement of the passages connecting the 
chambers, and the means adopted for obstruc- 
tion or concealment. That at Eildun he 
thus describes (see plate XLvni.) : — 

" Its direction is from south-west to north- 
east ; but from the great variety in the line 
of these souterrains, it is manifest their con- 
structors paid no regard to the points of the 
compass. Descending through an aperture 
at the low, narrow, southern end, which is 
now only 3 feet high, we pass into a cham- 
ber 22 feet long, but widening and deep- 
ening towards the northern extremity. It is 
6 feet wide, and 4 feet 9 inches high ; and in 
the lower part of the end wall there is a hori- 
zontal passage, about 3 feet square and 6 feet 
long, at the end of which a perpendicular 
shaft or chimney, 18 inches by 80, rises ; get- 
ting through which, we land on a platform of 
masonry, 3 feet 4 inches high : beyond which 
is another larger chamber, 24 feet long, and 
averaging 6 feet wide and 7 high, roofed over, 
like the southern portion, with immense flags 
that span the top. In the left comer is a 
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small square recess, like a cupboard, and 
overhead a small aperture through which 
light and air were admitted. This end of the 
cave approaches the outer circle of the fort, 
with the wall of which it may have communi- 
cated. 

" The upper diagram shows the section, 
and the lower the ground plan, of this great 
cave, which is altogether 54 feet in length. 
A marks the first hall, with its descending 
entrance ; b, the low, narrow, connecting 
passage ; c, the perpendicular shaft ; d, the 
ledge at the southern end of e, the second 
or great hall, at the extremity of which is the 
recess and ventilating aperture." — (p. 204.) 

After some critical remarks on the above 
example, he proceeds to describe the Bath 
Caves of Cusloughe (see plate xlviii.) : — 

" Another form is the Angular or Crooked 
cave, of which that at Lisheenard in Ash- 
ford, described at page 184, is an example ; 
but one of the most curious of this class is 
that at Cooslugboga, or Cusloughe — ' the 
rat's foot' — which is placed within the circle 
of an ancient fort near Calliaghdoo, about 
midway between the roads leading to Cross 
and Ballinrobe. Scrambling down through 
the narrow, dilapidated north-western en- 
trance, we get into a chamber — marked a on 
the following ground plan — 21 feet long, 7 
high, and 6 feet 3 inches wide, and running 
nearly east and west. The roofing flags are 
of immense size, and supported on corbels 
that jut inwards for about 9 inches. At the 
extremity of this hall the walls narrow, and a 
small door appears, as shewn in the left hand 
cut at top of the illustration given on the 
opposite page. Creeping through this very 
small doorway, we get into the second or 
larger apartment, marked b, which is 24 feet 
long, and differs from that of most other caves 
in having the western side wall composed of 
large upright flag stones, not unlike those 
that support the roof of the passage into 
New Grange ; and, like those of that remark- 
able structure, some of these are indented 
with artificial depressions along their sides 
and edges, as shewn in the lower compartment 
of the following illustration. We have not, 
however, as yet found on any of the Moytura 



caves those peculiar carvings, spires, lozenges, 
and volutes, such as characterize the caves of 
Meath. Either such were not known at the 
period of the construction of the Mayo caves ; 
or, what is more likely, they were only used 
in sepulchral caverns, and probably expressed 
ideas connected with the life of the deceased, 
or the artist's ideas of futurity. 

** This second chamber turns somewhat to 
the north, and is curved round its extreme 
angle, in the southern side of which we meet 
the high doorway shown by the second top 
figure in the foregoing illustration. From 
that, a narrow passage leads through a very 
small aperture at its top, over a barrier simi- 
lar to that in the cave of Kildun, into a third 
or northern chamber, 22 feet long, marked 
c upon the diagram." — (Ibid., p. 206.) 

In treating of our ancient masonry, I have 
thought it of importance thus to describe the 
Rath-chambers, which, it will be admitted, 
preserve to us the oldest specimens of stone- 
built work in the British Isles. The cha- 
racter of that work varies of course with 
locality and material. I have been in many 
of these chambers, and can from personal 
observation describe their workmanship. In 
some examples the walls are built of boulders 
and surface stones, the interstices packed 
with spawls ; in others, of flat longitudinal 
stones, carefully laid together ; in others, of 
large blocks of all shapes and sizes, well 
fitted in their natural forms. Indeed some 
of the examples present us with specimens 
of work of admirable character, well bonded 
and fitted, with some appearance of squaring 
or dressing on the stones. 

In no instance, as far as my enquiries have 
extended, has mortar or any substitute for it 
been used in this class of work ; this would 
lead us to infer their great antiquity, even if 
we had not the evidence already adduced ; 
for it is impossible to conceive, that if they 
were constructed within the age that build- 
ing in mortar was current, but that some of 
them at least would have exhibited cemented 
masonry, more particularly those examples 
which we find planned with so much evident 
care and forethought. 

The circular and oval cells are usually 
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domed with stone ou the overlaid principle, 
the section mostly nsed being a pointed arch, 
occasionallj a semicircle. These under- 
ground structures were evidently the models 
of the Glochans or beehive -shaped stone 
dwellings, so plentiful in the loath and west. 
The doorways or entrances to the passages 
connecting the chambers are sometimes 
formed of three stones, one for each jamb, 
and the lintel ; in other cases the jambs are 
built of the ordinary-sized stones, rough- 
squared on the angles; in nearly all cases 
the jambs batter inwards towards the top, as 
in the opes of our Round Towers and Primi- 
tive Churches. Specimens of two classes of 
masonry from the Rath-crypts are shewn on 
plate L. 

The excellence of the masonry in tHese 
structures was remarked by the celebrated 
Irish antiquary and genealogist, Duald Mac 
Firbis. In his Jiook of Oenealogies, compiled 
in the year 1650, he remarks as follows : — 
** Such is the stability of the old buildings, 
that there are immense royal raths (or 
palaces) and forts (Lios) throughout Erinn, 
in which there are numerous hewn and 
polished stones, and cellars and apartments 
under ground, within their walls ; such as 
there are in Rath AlaoiJcatha, in Castle 
Connor, and in Bally O'Domla, in Tireragh, 
on the banks of the Moy. There are nine 
smooth stone cellars under the walls of this 
rath ; I have been inside it, and I think it 
is one of the most ancient raths in Erinn." — 
(O'Curry ; MS. Mat, Ir, Hist., p. 223.) 

While it is certain that the construction 
of earth and stone-walled Raths took place 
simultaneously, it is highly probable that the 
former, in point of age, had the precedence, 
and that our Cahirs and Caihels are of a 
somewhat later date. The high walled 
structures of this class, ai Staigue, Cahirgal, 
and Aileach (already described in my opening 
chapter), must certainly be lo considered. 
The excellence of their masonry, the original 
height to which the walling was carried, the 
arrangements for defence, the construction 
of the numerous flights of steps for the con- 
venience of providing qaick relays of defen- 
ders for the parapets, evidence a decided 



advance both in defensive architecture and 
in the art of masonic construction. 

Dr. Petrie, in his Memoir of Aileach, to be 
found in the Ord. Snr. of Londonderry, hat 
shewn beyond doubt that the present rained 
fortress is the original Cathair of Aileach 
Fririn, which was dismantled in a.d. 1101. 
It is curious that the origin and bnilders of 
this place are set forth in an ancient Irish 
poem called the Dinnseanchus, a topographi- 
cal work of high authority. The passage is 
curious, and worth preserving. The poet, 
after describing the causes which led to the 
erection of the great northern fortress, thus 
proceeds : — 

" Hereupon were brought two good men, in 

art expert — 
Garvan and Imcheall — ^to the hoary-headed, 

grave Eochy : 
And he told these mild slender people to 

erect a rath, 
That should be a rath of beauteous circles — 

the best in Erin. 
Neid, the son of Indai, of severe mind, said 

to them : — 
' Let not the goodly hosts of the world erect 

a work like Aileach.' 
Active Garvan proceeded to work with art 

and chip ; 
Imcheall placed scaffolding of wood around 

the house. 
And finished the erecting of the Dangan of 

Aileach, through a laborious process." 
—(Ord. Sur. L'derry, p. 225.) 

It would be interesting could we settle the 
age of this building. The poem states that 
it was erected by the Taath-de-Danans, 
under their king, Eochy Ollahir, or the Dagda, 
whose reign is stated to have commenced in 
A.M. 2804 ; and we find that the names and 
dates of a number of kings of Ulster who 
reigned at Aileach are given in our annals 
from the above period down to a.d. 858. The 
very early chronology of these annals, how- 
ever, must bo looked on as unreliable ; the 
most accurate and careful of our early his- 
torical writers, Tigernach, whose death is 
recorded at a.d. 1088, informs us that '* all 
the records of the Scots before the time of 
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Gimbaoth are uncertain,'* — this would be 
305 B.C. This statement has been very 
generally received by all judicious students 
of Irish history and archseology ; we must, 
therefore, be content with the fact, that 
Aileach is of prehistoric antiquity, and was 
probably erected some centuries before the 
christian era. 

Respecting Staigue, Gaher-Daniel, and 
Cahergal, we have not a single historic notice, 
as far as I have been able to enquire ; but 
that they are 'Of the same age as Aileach, 
there can be no doubt, the arrangements, 
mode of construction, and dimensions being 
almost identical. 

Of an equally remote antiquity we should 
class those structures usually termed 
Clochan, a word the etymology of which is 
rather uncertain. Cloch signifies a stone ; 
some suppose it to be a compound term from 
Clock, a stone, and Altiy a circle, denoting 
the usual form of these stone-built dwellings ; 
others suppose that an here is the ordinary 
diminutive. These structures are most 
generally found in the west of the counties 
of Cork and Kerry, on the coasts of Clare 
and Galway, and as far north as Donegal ; 
and more particularly in the islands along 
these shores. In Kerry they are numerous, 
particularly in the barony of Corcaguiney ; 
the late Mr. Bichard Hitchcock, who had 
thoroughly investigated the antiquities of 
this barony, has stated that he had. counted 
the number of 218 Clochans or beehive- 
shaped stone houses in the course of his in- 
vc.stigations in that district. 

The Clochan, though generally circular 
on plan, has been found of various figures — 
sometimes oval, square, or rectangular ; the 
late Mr. Windele informed me that he had 
met one the ground plan of which was a 
quarter-circle, and another a vesica pisces, or 
somewhat like the form of the human eye. 
Tliey are of various dimensions, but the 
circular ones seldom exceed 16 ft. in diameter, 
and the rectangular or oval, 21 ft. by 14 ft. 
The masonrv varies from 4 ft. to 9 ft. thick 
at the base, rises vertical or slightly sloping 
to a height of from 3 ft. to 5 ft., and from 
thence closes inward, in the form of a bee- 



hive, and on the overlaid principle, the dome 
thinning towards the apex. The door-opes 
are usually of small size, seldom exceeding 
4 ft. in height and 3 ft. wide, the jambs 
being composed of large blocks and the lintel 
a massive slab of stone. No rule was ob- 
served in placing the doorways, and in some 
instances two have been found in one 
Clochan, at opposite points. In several 
instances the interior will be found square 
or rectangular on plan, while the exterior is 
circular or oval ; in some instances an ope 
for a window has been noticed. 

The masonry varies with locality and 
material, but is universaUy rubble-work of 
various degrees of excellence ; some examples 
are of the rudest character, others of excel- 
lent workmanship, the stones of large size 
well bonded and fitted. The domed roofs 
were usually carefully constructed, and many 
have been found water-tight to this day. 
The masonry seldom shews evidence of tool 
work, the stones being rarely dressed, except 
for the opes. 

Dr. Petrie's description of the Clochan 
on Lough Currane will serve as the type of 
this class of structure, though it is of un- 
usually large dimensions : — ** The next ex- 
ample presents a view of a house of one of 
the early saints of Ireland, and exhibits the 
characteristics of the Cyclopean style more 
than the preceding one, the stones being 
mostly of enormous size. It is the house of 
St. Finan Cam, who flourished in the sixth 
century, and is situated on Church Island 
in Lough Lte or Curraun Lough, on the 
boundary of the baronies of Iveragh and 
Dunkerrin, in the County of Kerry, and four 
miles to the north of Derrynane Abbey, in 
Irish Doire Fhionain, which derives its name 
from that saint. This structure, though 
nearly circular on the outside, is quadran- 
gular on the inside, and measures sixteen 
feet six inches in length from north to south, 
and fifteen feet one inch from east to west, 
and the wall is seven feet thick at the base, 
and at present but nine feet nine inches in 
height ; the doorway is on the north side, 
and measures on the outside fpur feet three 
inches in height, and in width two feet nine 
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inches at the top, and three feet at bottom. 
There are three stones forming the covering 
of this doorway, of which the exteraal one is 
five feet eight inches in length, one foot four 
inches in height, and one foot eight inches 
in breadth, and the internal one is five feet 
two inches in length, and two feet nine inches 
in breadth.'* — (Round Towers, p. 129.) 

The Arran Islands, at the entrance of the 
bay of Galway, are remarkable for their 
megalithic remains ; piUar-stones, cromlechs, 
giant-graves, stone circles, clochans, cashels, 
are nomerous. In truth, it would appear that 
at some remote period a people remarkable 
for their skill as stone-workers occupied these 
remote islands, and that in considerable 
numbers. The stone-built dwellings are 
remarkable for their number and variety ; an 
account of several examples has been given 
by Mr. G. H. Einahan, F.R.G.S.I., in a 
paper read before the Royal Irish Academy 
on December 10th, 1866, and which has been 
published in their Proceedings, These curious 
structures are worth a careful study ; in plan 
and arrangement they are evidently taken 
from the underground Rath-chambers, and 
are of various forms — square, rectangular, 
oval, and circular ; they are found single and 
in groups ; some are constructed entirely of 
stone, others lined with stone inside and 
backed with earth, reminding us of the 
chambers of tumuli. One of this class is 
described by Mr. Kinahan as having three 
apartments connected together ; the external 
is an oval of 15 ft. in length by 8 ft. in breadth, 
from which a doorway of 3 ft. square leads to 
a circular one of 12 ft. in diameter ; from 
thence is a passage running at right angles, 
15 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high, and 
leading into a circular chamber, also 12 ft. 
in diameter. — {Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. x., 
p. 27.) 

Fig. 1, plate xlix., is a view of a Clochan 
at Bally-na-sean, or Inishmore, one of the 
Arran Islands ; it is circular externally but 
rectangular internally, being 18 ft. in length, 
14 ft. in breadth, and 10 ft. in height to the 
original sofifet of dome. It has two doorways, 
one at the north side, the other at the south; 
this was evidently intended to meet the exi- 



gencies of the weather ; the latter is bat 8 ft. 
in height and 8 ft. in width ; it is carefolly 
built of large blocks of dressed stone, and 
lintelled with the same material ; the north 
door is of still smaller dimensions, being but 
2 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. This example has the 
novelty of a window at the south side ; it is 
an aperture of 12 in. square, and its sill is 
8 ft. from the ground. A large portion of 
the domical roof has fallen in. 

Fig. 2 is the north view of one of a similar 
type from the same locality; it also has a 
north and south entrance, and an ope for 
lighting at the south-west. 

Fig. 8 shews a section of a Clochan at 
Cragballywee, on the middle island of the 
Arran group (Innishmaan) ; it shews the 
construction of these curious buildings. 

Fig. 4 is a plan of one nearly square, the 
chamber being but 6 ft. by 5 ft. 8 in., the walls 
4ft. thick; the entrance was at the south 
side, 8 ft. in height and 2 ft. 6 in. wide. The 
walls were rectangular to the height of 8 ft., 
and from thence curved inwards, the apex 
being closed by three flags ; height to soffet, 
8 ft. 

This last example is from Ardoilean, or 
High Island, off the coast of Galway, the 
antiquities of which have also been described 
by Mr. Kinahan in a paper read before the 
Royal Irish Academy on November 8th, 1869, 
and which has been published in their Pro- 
ceedings, vol. X., p. 651. A very interesting 
example of this class on the same island he 
describes as — " A rectangular clochan, seven 
feet wide (north and south), by eight feet 
long, with walls five feet thick. This build- 
ing also has only one aperture into it — a 
doorway in the east wall. The doorway is 
peculiar, as it narrows from three feet wide 
on the outside of the wall, to one and three- 
quarters feet wide at the floor, and one and 
a-half wide at the top, on the inside of the 
wall. The outside of this clochan is in a 
similar deplorable condition to that of the 
last described; fortunately however the in- 
terior has been spared by the barbarians who 
have ruined the rest of the settlement, and 
displays a beautifully finished chamber, in 
good proportions, coved in on all sides from 
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the floor to the roof, a height of over nine 
feet, the apex being covered by three flags 

placed in steps The sketch does 

not shew the full beauty of the building, as 
its finish was similar to that of many of the 
interiors of the clochans in the County 
Kerry, each stone fitting into or lying evenly 
on its fellow, and all joints being so close 
that a knife could scarcely be inserted be- 
tween the stones. Moreover all the angles 
are symmetrical, and curve evenly from the 
floor to the apex of the roof." — (I bid., p. 
653.) « 

I have been anxious to give an accurate 
account of these ancient structures from the 
personal examinations of trustworthy autho- 
rities, as I believe them to be, next to the 
Cashels, the oldest stone-built structures 
above ground in Ireland. That the old 
Gaedhelic builders knew how to spring a 
circular dome from a square or rectangular 
substructure, is quite evident from an exami- 
nation of the Clochans on the Arran and 
other islands on our western coasts, as well 
as on the mainland ; one of their modes of 
doing so is shewn by fig. 5, plate xlix. 
Here we have a simple but effective form of 
a pendentive, corbelled from the angle to 
carry the domical roof. All the figures on 
plate are taken from the illustrations to Mr. 
Kinahan's papers. 

I have placed the Clochans among the 
stone- works of the pre christian period, and 
I conceive I am warranted in doing so ; they 
are structures of so peculiar a type, their 
masonry, massive, cyclopean, uncemented, 
and presenting no feature that would connect 
them with Christianity. As I have already 



stated, and I think there can be no question 
of it, they are derived from the underground 
crypts of our Raths, as they are identical in 
plan and section ; every variety found un- 
derground being also found overground. It 
is true that to a few of them the names of 
early saints have become attached, but this 
fact has little significance ; they may have 
been used by some of our primitive ascetics 
as penitential cells, and the fact has been 
preserved in tradition. As to their age, from 
the immense thickness of their masonry com- 
pared with the size of the buildings, and 
their peculiar construction, they may be over 
2,000 years old, and many of them, if unin- 
jured by violence, may last many centuries 
more. I do not mean to say that structures 
of a somewhat similar character may not 
have been built in early christian times, but 
the original type and the most important of 
the existing examples are decidedly of the 
pagan era. 

Fig. 1, plate L., is a sketch of boulder 
masonry from the walls of a Rath-chamber 
at Kilmichael, County Cork. Fig. 2 is 
taken from the interior of a Rath near 
Kilcrea, in the same county. Fig. 3 shews 
the entrance gateway of Staigue-fort, County 
Kerry, described at page 4 ; the masonry 
about this gateway is somewhat of more 
regular character then the general work. 
The builder appeared to have been doubtful 
of the strength of the front lintel, as we find 
he placed a second above it. Fig. 4 is a 
sketch of the entrance to the Clochan 
named after St. Finan Cam, already men- 
tioned. Both of these doorways are drawn 
on a scale of half an inch to the foot. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



EARLY CHRISTIAN MASONRY. 



We have now arrived at a period when a 
marked difference appears in our early 
mason-work ; all the varieties previously 
described have this feature in common, that 
no lime or other cements were used to cohere 
the material ; all the varieties I have now to 
illustrate shew the universal custom of build- 
ing in mortar. Whether the use of lime 
cements was introduced with the christian 
faith or otherwise, is a question now difficult 
to settle ; there is no doubt that all our 
primitive churches, even those of the very 
earliest period — as Gallarus, Ardmore, &c., — 
are built in mortar, of a remarkably hard 
and tenacious character, shewing that at the 
remote period when they were constructed 
the art of making good mortar was well 
understood — an art that never has been 
learned in a day, but is the fruit of practice 
and experience, — an art that has rather de- 
clined than improved. 

Most of the ancient wall sections that I 
have examined shew that the mode of con- 
struction adopted was as follows: — The 
facing stones were dressed, and laid both 
beds and joints in tolerably fine mortar ; a 
grout was then prepared, of hot lime, sand, 
and gravel, and the heart of the wall was 
filled with it ; stones of various sizes were 
then packed into the grouting — a treatment 
exactly similar to the concrete building lately 
revived; in fact, the walls of our ancient 
churches may be called compound walls, of 
masonry and concrete. 

It is to be remarked, that the stone-work 
of the early christian period does not shew 
much apparent advance in the preparation 
and fitting of the material ; examples of what 
must be considered pre-historic, nncemented 
masonry, exist, fully equal in those features 



to any examples in the following christian 
period. That the mode of masonry con- 
struction I have described above was general 
through the country, is confirmed by the 
personal observation of Mr. G. H. Einahan, 
who, describing the churches in the neigh- 
bourhood of loughs Corrib, Mask, and Carra, 
thus notices their masonry : — ** The stones 
are usually laid in horizontal courses, with 
more or less irregularity, and with their 
joints not always vertical except in the door- 
ways and lower courses ; the stones rarely 
extend as bonds through the thickness of the 
walls — the space between them being filled 
with rubble and small stones and thin grout- 
ing." — (Jour, Royal Hist, and Arch, Assoc, 
V. 1868-9, p. 77.) Numbers of these primi- 
tive buildings have been enlarged at various 
times, and where such occurs the difference 
between the masonry of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and the more ancient 
work is quite apparent, the former being 
inferior in the dressing and fitting of the 
material, and in the quality of the mortar, 
but shewing a regular system of cross-bond- 
ing, in which the latter is deficient. 

One noticeable feature in these early build- 
ings is, the size of the material used; in 
most cases the stones are of large size. The 
late Mr. Windele informed me that he saw a 
small church in one of the Arran Isles, one 
of the fiank walls of which was built of eleven 
stones, one of them of enormous size. In 
the lower parts of the fiank walls of the 
western end of Tomgraney Church, County 
Galway, and in the fiank walls of Britway, 
County Cork, will also be found work of this 
class. 

The early church masonry of Ireland "can- 
not be classified by dates, as we find examples 
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reputed to be of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies as well executed as those of the eleventh 
and twelfth. From a personal examination 
of a great number of our primitive churches, 
it would appear that the differences in the 
masonry arose from the nature of the materials 
used, as well as from the local skill of the 
workmen, rather than from the prevalence cf 
any particular manner or fashion in masonry. 

One remarkable feature in our early work 
is the custom which prevailed of what I 
would call interlocking, for want of a more 
technical term. The old workmen, when 
they had a good-sized block in hand, having 
irregular comers, instead of reducing the 
face to a square or a rectangle, notched 
out the defective parts into regular angles, 
and fitted the next stones into them ; they 
appear to have done this from an objection 
to reduce the size of the material. This 
description of masonry will be found very 
generaUy in our primitive churches, and in 
the basement storeys of our round towers ; 
some very curious examples are to be met 
with. Some of the oldest masonry in the 
world exhibits similar features ; the primeval 
constructions of Ghreece and Southern Italy, 
attributed on account of their antiquity to 
the Cyclops and Pelasgi, exhibit specimens 
of masonry identical with that I am de- 
scribing. This identity has not been as 
carefully considered as the importance of the 
subject demands. Mr. Marcus Keane has 
alluded to it in his Towers and Temples^ and 
has given comparative illustrations of both ; 
but, startling as he shews the resemblance 
of the stone-works of the two peoples to be, 
in the necessarily limited examples he has 
given, it will be found far more so when the 
subject comes to be thoroughly investigated. 

I have selected some specimens of masonry 
for illustrating this branch of my subject 
that may be looked on as representing the 
various modes which prevailed among the 
old Irish masons in wall-cons£ruction. 

Fig. 1 (plate li.) represents a portion 
of one of the flank walls of a small primitive 
church, apparently of great antiquity, on 
Scattery Island, in the Shannon, opposite 
Kilrush. It exhibits a good specimen of 
spawled rubble, some of the Btones b«ing of 



large size ; it is a class of work often met 
with in districts where the stone is of a hard 
nature, and inclined to run flat. 

Fig. 2. — This is a specimen of masonry 
from the north wall of Our Lady's Church 
at Glendalough ; the building is in a very 
ruinous state — in fact a mass of rubbish, 
overgrown with ivy and briars. I had much 
difficulty, on my visit in 1853, in tracing out 
its plan, but succeeded in doing so. I found 
it to consist of a nave and chancel ; the 
former is 82 ft. in length and 19 ft. 9 in. in 
breadth, clear of walls, which are 8 ft. 1) in. 
thick. Fortunately, sufficient of the west 
gable has stood, and consequently has pre- 
served to us a remarkably line doorway of 
the usual early tjrpe, and of massive masonry; 
it is 2 ft. lOi in. in clear of jambs at the sill, 
and 2 ft. 61 in. at its head, and in height 
6 ft. ; each jamb is formed of three huge 
blocks the entire thickness of the gable, and 
the lintel consists of a large slab, also the 
full depth ; upon the soffet is carved a St. 
Andrew's cross of an ancient type. On the 
front is incised a plain band of 8 in. wide 
and k in. projection, and on the lintel only is 
some evidence of a second band or archi- 
trave ; the material is granite, and the work 
is well cut. The chancel is of rather unusual 
proportions ; it is 20 ft. 8 in. in length, and 
17 ft. 10 in. in breadth ; the north wall is 
entirely prostrate, and but a few feet of the 
east gable and south wall standing ; there 
are no traces of the chancel arch, neither 
could I discover the number or position of 
the window-opes. The masonry is of massive 
character, the stones large and well jointed, 
and in some instances cut one into the other ; 
when originally finished, it was a very fine 
piece of work. The doorway is illustrated in 
Dr. Petrie's work, p. 169. 

Fig. 8 is taken from a ruined church of 
very early date at Oughtamma (the eight 
paps), in a remote corner of the barony of 
Burren, and County Clare, not far from the 
famous abbey of Corcumroe. Two of these 
churches have been already described ; the 
masonry is of peculiar character, the stones 
of large size, some of them 6 ft. and 7 ft. in 
length, all dressed to their natural forms, 
and laid close witfiont spawling— a class of 
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masonry apparently in great repute among 
the early craftsmen, and of which I have seen 
many examples. There can be no question 
that such masonry as is shewn in the sketch 
from Oughtamma requires mueh greater skill 
in the workman than mere ashlar work, where 
the stones are squared and laid in regular 
courses ; in the latter there is no doubt a 
considerable waste of material, in the former 
the labour of fitting is vastly increased. The 
old masons could not afiford to cut down the 
size of their stones by squaring, except for 
quoins or dressings of opes. Stone of any 
size was no doubt difficult to procure; in 
those days there were no such facilities for 
raising it as we possess, and quarrying must 
have been a work of tedious labour. To this 
cause I would attribute much of the peculiar 
class of work we find in our early buildings 
— a class of work that in its picturesque lines 
accords admirably with the quaint Pelasgie 
architecture of these primitive structures. 

Fig. 4 (plate Ln.]t is a specimen of masonry 
the exact locality of which I am unable to 
give ; I sketched it some years ago from an old 
church, but neglected to note its locality in 
my sketch-book. As will be seen, one of the 
stones is nearly 11 ft. in length and another 
7 ft. ; the work was put together without 
spawling. 

Fig. 5. — This is a very curious specimen 
of what I would call interlocking masonry ; 
it is taken from a very ancient church named 
Temple-ne-Nieve (Teampuil-ne-Naoimh)^ i.e.f 
as my informant, an Irish- speaking peasant 
of the locality, explained it, the Church of 
the Nine Saints. It is situated on the south- 
west coast of Glare County, not far from 
Carrigaholt, and consists ef a simple nave 
88 ft. in length and 15 ft. 2 in. in breadth, 
clear of walls, which are 3 ft. thick. This 
little church has been much altered and a 
plain pointed doorway inserted, also a 
plain rectangular window-ope, both in the 
south side ; there is a rude stone altar at the 
east end. The masonry, which is of the 
character shewn in my sketch, is exceedingly 
curious from the irregular forms into which 
the stones are cut ; it has more affinity to 
the polygonal work attributed to the Pelasgi 
than any I have seen, the stones being gene- 



rally of large size and closely jointed withoirft 
spawls. At the south side of this church is 
a curious elevation of masonry, 82 ft. 7 in. 
long and 7 ft. 9 in. broad, and at present 
varying in height from 9 in. to 2 ft. 6 in. ; 
the sides and ends are built of rubble masonry, 
and the interior at present a mass of earth 
and stones. At the south side stands a plain 
stone cross, 2 ft. 6 in. high, which had been* 
dug up on the ground a few years before my 
visit. This rectangular mound is known by 
the name of the Grave of the Nine Sainta. 
The place has at present no trace of inter- 
ments either ancient or modem, there not 
being a single tombstone or grave-mound ; it 
must have been disused for a long period back. 

Fig. 6 shews the south wall of a small 
church in one of the Arran Islands at the 
entrance of the Bay of Galway ; it is copied 
from a sketch by the late Mr. John Windele, 
who visited these islands. As will be seen, 
the stones are of enormous size, one of them 
nearly the full height of the wall ; the union 
of the largest and smallest material in thia 
piece of work without any apparent neces- 
sity, is very singular. The masonic con- 
structions on these islands are well worthy 
of a careful study. 

I have not alluded to the masonry of the 
Round Towers, which present us with ex- 
amples of every kind, horn spawled rubble 
to finely- finished ashlar. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion may exist as to their origin 
and uses, all agree as to their extreme anti- 
quity. Dr. Petrie, the champion of the 
Belfry theory, admits that Round Towers 
were erected as far back as the sixth century. 
Admitting his view oi their age, we have 
ample evidence in their construction of the 
advance which the Irish Celts had made in 
the art of masonry prior to the twelfth cen- 
tury. Finer examples of stone construction 
than the Round Towers of Devenish, Cashel, 
Clonmacnoise, and Ardmore present, are not 
to be found, both as regards the quality of 
the work and the princijdes observed in their 
erection ; for a comparison of the sections of 
half a dozen of these structures will shew 
that their designers exhibited much skill and 
forethought in their proportions and con- 
structive arrangements. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE GOBHAN SAOR. 



I WOULD scarcely feel justified in conclading 
my notices of our early architecture without 
making some allusion to a personage who 
makes a remarkable figure in the traditions 
and folk-lore of the people ; I allude to the 
Gobhan Saor, the reputed builder of not 
only our Round Towers, but of most of our 
ancient churches and castles. I have seldom 
visited any remarkable relic of antiquity 
that, after enquiring of the local pestsantry 
by whom was it erected, I have not received 
the answer — " Sure it was the Gobhan Saor 
himself who built it.*' 

The tradition is so general all over the 
country — ^north, south, east, and west — as to 
demand some attention, for there must cer- 
tainly be some original foundation for so 
universal a myth. The question arises, Had 
it an origin in the fact of some one individual 
having made himself remarkable for his skill 
in building, at an early age ; or from an asso- 
ciation of artificers who, after the manner of 
the Free-masons of the middle ages, travelled 
in bands from province to province, execu- 
ting works wherever their services were re- 
quired ? The late Dr. Petrie seemed to be 
of the former opinion, and his views on the 
subject are entitled to that consideration 
which his well-known reputation deserves. 
The name is one of some interest, being 
compounded of Gohha^ a smith, and Saor^ free, 
noble. Now it is very doubtful whether the 
word Qohha originally was applied to a worker 
in metals only ; we have some evidence that 
it was applied to a skilled craftsman of any 
description, but there is no doubt the smith, 
in a primitive age, and among a primitive 
race, would be considered the most generally 
useful of all artificers, both in peace and war. 
O'Reilly gives us — " Saor^ a., free, noble " ; 



**Saoranach, s.m., a freeman"; Sdorahchy s., 
a mason " — literally a Free-mason. But we 
also have from the same authority — " Saort 
8. m., a carpenter, wright, joiner, artist." 

Now the highest and most important crafts 
among the Gaedhil were the smith, mason, 
carpenter, and artist, or worker in gold and 
silver, the fabricator of those beautiful 
personal ornaments which from time to time 
have been exhumed from the earth, and 
which are to be seen in our public and private 
museums. It is highly probable that these 
crafts had certain immunities and privileges, 
that they were saor or free, and that the 
term indicated their social status, and was 
not applied to designate any particular craft. 
This was in keeping with the social polity of 
the Gaedhil, who were accustomed to confer 
the highest distinctions upon personal merit ; 
thus the bard and the Brehon ranked with 
nobility. In the term Oc-Aireac we recog- 
nise a title bestowed upon poets, and in 
Bo-Aireac another, accorded to one wealthy 
in cattle. In our own day royalty has not 
disdained to confer rank upon the sons of 
labour, as well as upon the poet, the historian, 
and the warrior ; the contemned Gaedhil did 
the same at least fifteen hundred years ago. 
Noble dukes and marquises have in our own 
day entered the lists at cattle shows, and 
have contended with the squire and the 
yeoman in the production and rearing of the 
finest breeds. If the Gaedhil had not arrived 
at agricultural exhibitions and silver cups, 
they knew how to reward the enterprising 
and industrious Brughaidh who multiplied 
his herds and flocks to the general benefit of 
the community and his own profit; upon 
such was the honourable distinction of the 
Bo-Aireac conferred. 
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That the higher classes of craftsmen en- 
joyed certain immunities and privileges, and 
a certain and defined rank in the social 
system, we have every reason to helieve — 
that is, if they were lawfully inducted into 
the crafts, and were the sons of men who 
had followed the same occupation, for the 
higher classes of trades appear to have heen 
hereditary in families. This is evident £rom 
a foot-note to Dr. Petrie's interesting mono- 
graph on " Tara Hill," pnhlished in the 
Transactions of the Moyal Irish Academy, v. 
xviii., See. Antiq., p. 208. The note is as 
follows : — 

** In the Leahhar Buidhe LeccUn, col. 921, 
0t sequen,, a curious classification of these 
tradesmen is given. The most distinguished 
of them is called oUamh suadh sairsi, i.e. 
ollave or head - tradesman, who was the 
builder of the daimliags and duirtlieachs, that 
is of stone churches and penitentiaries. He 
is described as equal in dignity with the 
airech ard. The builder of duirtluachs only 
is ranked with the airech dessa. The next 
in point of rank after these are the chariot- 
makers, the house-builders, the smiths, the 
engravers, and tuatltaits or shield-makers, 
all of whom are ranked with the tanist Bo- 
airech. The next after these are the turners, 
ring-makers, embroiderers or shoe-makers, 
eirmuires, and fishermen, all of whom are 
elassed with a fear-midbadh of the lowest 
rank, if they be lawful, that is, if they have 
learned their arts according to law ; but if 
they be unlawful, they have no rank, and 
receive no salary." 

The above passage indicates the social 
status of the leading craftsmen of that re- 
mote age ; but another quoted by the same 
writer lays down the law respecting their 
stipends or payments. The passage is taken 
from an ancient fragment of the Brehon 
Laws preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, H. 2, 16, and also in the 
Book of BaUymote, and is as follows : — 

^* If he be an OUave professor of trades, 
who is entitled to twenty cows as his pay, 
i.e. if he be an ollave who possesses the 
mastership of trades, it is ordained that 
twenty-one cows be his pay. These are 



twenty-one cows for the OUave of trades. And 
a month*s refection to him, that is, a month 
is his full allowance of food and attendanoet 
for although of old the Ollave tradesman was 
entitled to more than this, in reward for the 
versatility of his ingenuity, or for his perfect 
knowledge of dissimilar arts, still the author 
[of this law] refused to allow him more than 
the ollave in poetry, or the ollave in languagSt 
or the teacher. Wherefore what the author 
did was, to allow him two principal branches 
of the art as from the beginning, i.e. stona* 
building and wood-building, the most dis* 
tinguished of these branches to remain aa 
formerly, i.e. the Damhliag and the Durtheoh^ 
Twelve cows to him for these, i.e. six cows 
for each, and to examine his original pay for 
the other departments, and to take a sixth 
part of the established pay for each of these 
departments [when not exercised bj one and 
the same person] as his pay. Six cows for 
ihroracht (making yew vessels?), and six 
cows for coicthiges (kitchen-building) , and six 
cows for mill-building ; take three cows from 
these, which added to the twelve cows which, 
he has fundamentally, and it makes fifteen 
cows. Four cows for ship-building, and four 
cows for barque-building, and four cows for 
curach-building ; take two cows from these, 
which added to the fifteen above, will make 
seventeen cows. Four cows for the making 
of wooden vessels, i.e. ians and drohnaehs 
(tubs) and vats of oak, and smaller vessels 
in like manner, and two cows for ruamairecht 
(plough-making ?) ; a cow from these, added 
to seventeen cows above, will make eighteen 
cows. Two cows for causeways, and two 
cows for cashels, and two cows for chchcmt 
(stopping stones) ; a cow from these, added 
to the eighteen above, will make nineteen 
cows. Two cows for carving, and two cows 
for crosses, and two cows for chariots ; a 
cow from these to the nineteen above, makes 
twenty cows. Two cows for houses of rods, 
and two cows for shields, and two cows for 
bridges ; a cow from these added to the 
twenty above, makes twenty-one cows for 
the Ollave builder, provided he has all his 
arts in proficiency.'* — (Petrie; Round Towers^ 
pp. 846, 7.) 
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In the foregoing extracts we have evidence 
of the existence of social arrangements very 
creditable to the civilization of our country- 
men at the early period to which they refer ; 
in them we find that the superior distinctions 
as well as remunerations were reserved for 
the building crafts — hence the application of 
the term saor^ i.e., free or noble. 

I have already alluded to the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dr. Petrie respecting the age and 
individuality of the Gobhan Saor. The ques- 
tion is open to much controversy, neither 
can we, in my opinion, after such a lapse of 
time pretend to settle it ; nevertheless, 
as the subject has been learnedly treated of 
by one who has earned the right of having 
his opinions and reasoning respected, I con- 
sider it but just to his reputation to place 
his views before my readers. The subject is 
introduced in connection with the age of the 
Bound Towers, as follows : — 

'* But, whatever uncertainty there may be 
as to the existence of these buildings in St. 
Patrick's time, there can, I think, be little, 
if any doubt, that they were not uncommon 
in the sixth and seventh centuries. Of this 
fact we have a striking evidence in the archi- 
tectural character of many of the existing 
Towers, in which a perfect agreement of style 
is found with the original churches, when 
such exist. As a remarkable instance of 
this, I may point to the church and tower at 
Kilmacduagh, the tower and churches of 
Glendalough, and many others, which it is 
unnecessary here to name. Nor can I think 
the popular tradition of the country is of 
little value, which ascribes the erection of 
several of the existing Towers to the cele- 
brated architect, Goban, or, as he is popularly 
called, Goban Saer, who flourished early in 
the seventh century; for it is remarkable 
that such a tradition never exists in connexion 
with any Towers but those in which the 
architecture is in perfect harmony with the 
churches of that period, as in the Towers of 
Kilmaeduach, Killala, and Antrim. And it 
is further remarkable, that the age assigned 
to the first buildings at Kilmaeduach, about 
the year 620, is exactly that in which this 
celebrated Irish architect flourished. — Sea 



page 848. It is equally vamarkable that 
though the reputation of this architect is 
preserved in all parts of the island, in which 
the Irish language is still spoken, yet the 
erection of the oldest buildings in certain 
districts in the south and west of IreliCUd is 
never ascribed to him, the tradition of these 
districts being that he never visited or was 
employed on buildings south-west of Galway, 
or south-west of Tipperary. I have already 
alluded to the historical evidences which 
prove that the Goban Saer was no imaginary 
creation, however legendary the memorials 
remaining of him may be considered ; and I 
may here add, that it would appear from a 
very ancient authority, namely, the Dinn- 
senchuB, preserved in the Books of Lecan 
and Ballymote, that he was the son of a 
skilful artisan in wood, if not in stone also ; 
and that this artisan was, if not a foreigner, 
at least very probably of foreign extraction, 
and thus enabled to introduce arts not gene- 
rally known in the country; and further, 
that the Goban himself was probably bom at 
Turvy, on the northern coast of the County 
of Dublin, which, it is stated, took its name 
from his father, as being his property, and 
which, as he was not a person of known 
Milesian origin, it is but fair to infer he 
received as a reward for his skill in mechani- 
cal art. This passage, the text of which it 
corrected from the two copies, is as follows: — 
« * Traigh Tuirbi, whence was it named f 
Not difficult. Tuirbi Traghmar, the father of 
Goban Saer, was he who had possession in 
that land. He was used to throw casts of 
his hatchet from Tulach in bhiail [i.e. the 
hill of the hatchet] in the direction of the 
flood, so that the sea stopped, and did not 
come beyond it. His exact pedigree is not 
known, unless he was one of those missing 
people who went off with the polytechnic Sab, 
who is in the Diamars [Diamor, in Meath] , 
of Bregia. Unde Traigh Tuirbe dicitur* 

<* * Traigh Tuirbi, whence the name. 
According to authors I resolve ; 
Tuirbi of the strand, [which is] superior 

to every strand. 
The affectionate keen father of Goban. 
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His hatchet was used to be cast after ceasing 
[from work] ; 
By this rusty large black youth, 
From the yellow hill of the hatchet 
Which the mighty flood touches. 

The distance he was used to send his 

hatchet from him, 
The sea flowed not over it ; 
Though Turbi was southwards in his 

district mighty, 
It is not known of what stock his race ; 

Unless he was of the goodly dark race, 
Who went £rom Tara with the heroic 

Lugh, 
Not known the race, by God^s decree. 
Of the man of the feats from Traigh 
Tuirbi.' 

** It is not, of course, intended to offer the 
preceding extract as strictly historical ; in 
such ancient documents we must be content 
to look for the substratum of truth beneath 
the covering of fable with which it is usually 
encumbered, and not reject the one on ac- 
count of the improbability of the other ; and 
Tiewed in this way, the passage may be re- 
garded as in many respects of interest and 
yalue, for it shows that the artist spoken of 
was not one of the Scotic, or dominant race 
in Ireland, who are always referred to as 
light-haired ; and further, from the supposi- 
tion, grounded on the blackness of his hair 
and his skill in arts, that he might hare been 
of the race of the people that went with 
Lughaidh Lamhfhada from Tara, — that is of 
the Tuatha De Danann race, who are always 
referred to as superior to the Scoti in the 
knowledge of the arts, — we learn that, in 
the traditions of the Irish, the Tuatha De 
Dananns were no less distinguished from 
their conquerors in their personal than in 
their mental characteristics. The probabi- 
lity, however, is that Turyy was a foreigner, 
or descendant of one, who brought a know- 
ledge of art into the country not then known, 
or at least prevalent." — (Round Towers^ pp. 
888, 4.) 

The above extract, though curious, does 
not throw much light upon the age or cha- 
racter of the Gobhan Saor, and the writer is 



in error when he states that the traditionB 
of the south assert <* that he never visited or 
was employed on buildings south-west of 
Galway, or south-west of Tipperary.*' On 
the contrary, his memory and works are as 
vivid in the folk-lore of Cork, Waterford, and 
Kerry, as in any other part of the country. 
Rathgobbin Castle, in the County of Cork, is 
said to have been built by him; Brigown, 
where stands an ancient church and Round 
Tower, is supposed to have been named after 
him, Brigh-Gobhann. In the County Cork are 
two townlands named Eilgobbin, and in the 
County Limerick, one ; and it is exceedingly 
doubtful if the churches of Ballyvoumey and 
Eilgobinet, County Cork, which ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities ascribe to a female saint, 
Gobnate, were not in olden times ascribed to 
the Gobhan. The same may be said of 
Eilgobinet, in Kerry, which existing local 
traditions ascribe, not to the female saint, 
but to a male one, whom they name St. 
Gobby. 

The extract quoted £rom Dr. Petrie*s work 
is, in my opinion, favourable to a greater 
antiquity for the old Ghtedhelic Free-mason 
than he is disposed to assign him. Tho 
passage from the Booh of Lecan refers to 
\\m as being of the Tuath-De-Danan race. 
Now the reading in that extract is borne out 
by another from the Annal$ of Ulster ^ which 
records the violation and plundering (by the 
Danes) of the great sepulchral mounds, some 
of which are still to be seen on the banks of 
the Boyne, near Drogheda, and which men- 
tions one of these tumuli as being " the grave 
of the wife of Gobhan." The passage, as 
quoted by Dr. Petrie, is as follows : — 

** A.D. 862. The cave of Achadh Aldai (New 
Grange, County Meath) and of Cnodhba 
[Enowth] , and the cave of the sepulchre of 
Boadan over Dubhad [Dowth] , and the cave 
of the wife of Oobhdn, were searched by the 
Danes, qttod antea non perfectum ett, on one 
occasion that the three kings Amlaff*, Imar, 
and Auisle, were plundering the territory of 
Flann, the son of Conaing." — {Round Towers^ 
p. 104.) 

It is here quite evident that the wife of 
some remarkable and distinguished person 
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was interred in the sepnlohral chamber of 
one of these great tnmoli, and not only so, 
but that it had been expressly erected for 
her, as it is emphatically named '* The Gave 
of the Wife of Gobhan." Now, if the pri- 
meval cemetery at New Grange was con- 
stmcted by that mythic race or caste known in 
bardic history as Tuath-De-Danans, Gobhan 
must have been of the same tribe ; and, conld 
we fix the age in which these monuments 
were constructed, we would have some clue 
to the age of this Gobhan, whom I suspect 
may have been the original Gobhan Saor, 
whose traditionary fame as a builder has 
come down to our times. The question may 
be fairly asked. Upon what grounds do you 
attribute the erection of the tumuli at Br ugh- 
na-Bcinne to the Tuath-De-Danans? The 
evidence is contained in a very ancient tract 
entitled Sencheu-na-EeUc, i.e., the History 
of the Cemeteries, which is contained in that 
very remarkable collection of tracts known 
as the Leahhar na hUulhre, originally com- 
piled at Clonmacnoise and transcribed by 
Moelmuiri, the son of Ceileachar, a distin- 
guished litlerati who flourished in the twelfth 
century at that famous abode of learning. 
Referring to this tract. Dr. Petrie writes : — 
** Judging from its language, its age must be 
referred to a period several centuries earlier 
than that in which its transcriber flourished.'* 
And further on he observes ** that this tract 
is glossed in the original evidently by Moel- 
muri himself." — {Round Towers, pp. 97, 8.) 
This tract gives an account of the great regal 
cemeteries of Ireland, in the various pro- 
vinces, and the tribes or races by whom they 
were established and used. The entire 
original text has been published by Dr. 
Petrie in his well-known work, with a trans- 
lation, from which I take the following ex- 
tracts in relation to the Brugh-na-Boinne : — 
'* These were the chief cemeteries of Erin 
before the Faith, [i.e. before the introduction 
of Christianity,] viz. Cruachu, Brugh, Tailltiu, 
Luchair Ailbe, Oenach Ailbe, Oenach Culi, 
Genach Colmain, Temhair Erann.'' — (p. 100.) 
The author then goes on to describe the 
situation of each cemetery and its history ; 
in relation to Brugh, he has the following : — 



*< The nobles of the Taatha De Danann were 
used to bury at Brugh, (i.e. the Dagda with 
his three sons ; also Lughaidh, and Oe, and 
011am, and Ogma, and Etan, the Poetess, 
and Corpre, the son of Etan,) and Cremh- 
thann followed them because his wife Nar 
was of the Tuatha Dea, and it was she solici- 
ted him that he should adopt Brugh as a 
burial-place for himself and his descendants, 
and this was the cause that they did not bury 
at Cruachan." — (p. 101.) These passages, 
coupled with many others scattered throngh 
our ancient MSS., and supported by a widely- 
spread tradition, are sufficient to authorise 
us in accepting a fact already accepted by 
such eminent authorities as the late Drs. 
Petrie and O'Donovan. 

The Annals of the Four Masters gives us 
the following evidence as to the connection 
of this people with Brugh : — " The Age of 
the World, 3450. After the completion of the 
last year of the eighty years which Eochaidh 
Ollathar passed in the monarcny of Ireland, 
he died at Brugh, of the venom of the wound 
which Cethlenn inflicted on him in the first 
battle of Magh-Tuireadh." It is to be 
noticed that the chronology of these annals 
is that of the Septuagint. According to the 
corrected chronology of Roderick O'Flaherty 
the above event took place in a.m. 2884. In 
a note under the word Brugh the translator 
of the annals has the following remarks : — 
'* Brugh, i,e, Bnigh na Boinne, a place on 
the river Boyne near Stackallen Bridge in 
the County of Meath. In the account of the 
Tuatha-De-Dananns preserved in the Book 
of Lecan, fol. 279, p. b., col. 2, it is stated, 
that Daghda Mor (i,e, the Great Good Fire, 
so called from his military ardour), for eighty 
years King of Ireland and that he had three 
sons, Aenghus, Aedh, and Cermad, who were 
buried with their father at Brugh-na-Boinne, 
where the mound called Sidh-an-Brogha was 

raised over them as a monument 

The monuments ascribed by the ancient Irish 
writers to the Tuatha De Danann colony still 
remain, and are principally situated in Meath 
near the Boyne, as at Drogheda, Dowth, 
Knowth, and New Grange. There are other 
monuments of them at Cnoc-Aine and Cnook- 
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Ghr^innd In the Oonisty of Limeriek, and on 
the Pap Mountains, Da eic Danainne, in the 
S.E. of the County of Kerry. — See the year 
861. These monuments are of the most 
remote antiquity, and prore that the Tuatha- 
De-Dananns were a real people though their 
history is so wrapped up in fahle and oh- 
Bcnrity." 

The ahore-quoted passages — sustained as 
they are hymany others scattered through 
our ancient MS. literature, and hy the almost 
nnirefml traditions of the country — warrant 
ng in condnding that the great sepulchral 
mounds on the Boinne, and which are so 
graphically deiscribed by Sir William Wilde 
in his Boyne and Blackwttter, are in truth the 
works of that mythic race. 

The bardic accounts of this people are 
curious; they are represented as being the 
descendants of the third son of Nemedius, 
who was driven out of Ireland by the Fir- 
Bolg inyasioi^ and who, after a variety of 
wanderings and adventures, returned again 
and re-conquered their former home, under 
their chief Nuadhat of the Silver-hand, 
defeating the Fir-Bolgs in the battle of 
Moytura. According to O'Flaherty, in his 
Ogygia, these transactions took place a.m. 
2787. Their dominion lasted for 197 years, 
when it fell under the victorious arms of the 
Bcotic or Milesian colonists. 

The Tnatha-De-Danans are represented 
as a remarkable race, and of -a much higher 
civilisation than the cc^onists who preceded 
and followed them. They are stated to have 
been poets and musicians, skilled in medicine 
and surgery, wonderful craftsmen in gold, 
silver, and bronie, famous builders in stone 
and wood, and particularly addicted to magic 
and necromancy ; and though they appear to 
have left no representatives in the popula- 
tion, they are more regarded in the traditions 
and folk-lore of the peasantry than either 
the Fir-Bolgs or the Milesians, while the 
topography of the country attests the fact of 
their presence, either as a warlike colony, or 
as a numerous, distinct, and privileged order 
in the state. Their characteristics are set 
forth in a poem by Eochaidh 0*Flinn, a bard 
who died in a.d. 984, and which is to be 



found in the Book ofBaUymoU, fol. 18. The 
following translation, with a few verbal alter- 
ations, is by the late Dr. Connelan : — 

1. 

Eire of excellence and anna 
Whose ancient plains were held by eon- 
tending hosts. 
Whose armies extended westward to the 
setting sun. 
Whose heroes performed feats of valoor 
atTara. 

2. 

Thirty years after Qeanann 

A magic race took possession of the land. 
The Tuatha De Danann threatened de- 
struction. 
On the Firbolg with their venomous 
spells. 

8. 

Great was the number (which God per- 
mitted for the destruction of Nobles) 
That landed to spread fear and dismay. 
In dense dark clouds they moved along 
To the mountain of Conmaicne in Con- 
naught. 

4. 

Though they came to learned Erin 
Without buoyant adventurous ships, 

No man in creation knew 
Whether they were of the earth or of the 
sky. 

5. 

Tf they were of diabolical demons, 
They came of that woeful expulsion (from 
heaven) ; 
If they were a race of tribes and nations. 
If Uiey were human, they were of the 
race of Beothach. 

6. 

That social man horn whom the fair race 
sprung. 
Afforded legal rights and protection to 
men ; 
Beothach the active, the founder of the 
Feine, 
He was the son of Jarbanel the son of 
Neimhed. 
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7. 

This race offered not peace or friendship 
to any 

In Inisfail placed at the setting son, 
They fought a fierce and desperate hattle 

In the end, at Moy Toireadh. 

8. 

The Tuatha De took by force 

The sovereignty from the tribe of Bolg, 
In the battle, with great lamentation 

A numberless host of them were slain. 

9. 

Among them were the sons of Elatan of 
arts and sciences, 

Alloth the brare and fearless, 
Brcas the most learned in Fodla, 

Dagda and Dealbaoth and Ogma. 

10. 

Eire from whom the pleasant land took its 
name, 

Banba, Fodla, and Fea ; 
Neman, skilled in many arts, 

Danann, the mother of the Dee. 

11. 

Badbh and Macha of great wealth, 
Queens, whose knowledge was great in 
magic spells. 

White clear and shapely were the hands 
Of those two daughters of Eammas. 

12. 

Goibhnen, the skilful refiner of precious 
metals, 
Creidne, the artificer who obtained his 
knowledge by sorcery, 
Diancecht, healer of the most virulent 
diseases, 
The heroic one Lughaidh, the son of 
Eithne. 

18. 

Creidinbel, wh«se heart was pure, 
Bechmilh and Danann, of symmetrical 
figure, 

Casmael, of severest satire, 
Coirpre, son of Ethna and Ethan. 



14. 

The grandsons of the Dagda who ruled 
Erinn, 

Divided Banba of noble kings, 
They were princes of might in their days 

The three sons of Cearmna of Cnalann, 

16. 

Erinn, wealth abounding, 
They divided into three parts, 

They ruled her with wondrous deedi 
Mac Cull, Mac Ceacht, and Mao Ghreine. 

16. 

Since the flood it was decreed by the Son 
(of God) 

To extirpate this regal race ; 
The result of their evil acts is 

That none of their seed remains in Erinn. 

17. 

Eochaid OTlinn, truthful in historic know- 
ledge. 
Composed these verses by the strictest 
rules, 
Although I have treated of these deities in 
their order, 
Yet I have not adored them. 

18. 

I adore the name of the king, creator of the 
heavens, 
You learned men proclaim the truths I 
relate to you, 
It was he that made all the seasons, 
It was he created the land of Erinn. 

After the defeat and subjugation of this 
people by the warlike Scoti, they seem to 
disappear from the page of history ; in the 
internecine strifes which* so constantly are 
recorded, their name never once again ap- 
pears. The Fir-Bolgs, who preceded them, 
remained in the country, principally in occu- 
pation of Connaught, and re-appear in our 
records, and succeed in placing a king of 
their race on the throne of Ireland ; but of 
the Tuatha-De-Danann we hear no more, 
except in the kingdom of Faery. Here they 
still maintain a dominion over the imagi- 
nations of the Gaedhil ; they have taken 

Y 
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possession of the rath, the stone-oircle, the 
holy- well, the moantain-tara ; they dwell 
beneath lakes, and in the bosoms of the ever- 
lasting hills ; their palace^ are the spacious 
caverns of the moontains, where they gaard 
treasures of gold, silver, and gems. They 
sometimes appear among mortals, always in 
a human form, exhibiting human sympathies, 
and performing friendly offices towards man- 
kind. 

Dr. O'Donovan has remarked the curious 
fact, that none of our existing families trace 
their pedigrees horn this people. In a note 
to A.M. 8471, he states : — ** It looks very 
strange that our genealogists trace the pedi- 
gree of no family living for the last thousand 
years to any of the kings or chieftains of the 
Tuatha De Dananns, while several families 
of Firbolgic descent are mentioned as in 
Hy Mainy, and other parts of Oonnaught." — 
{Ann, Four Mast.) 

I have been thus particular in alluding to 
the mythic race, as I am of opinion that, at 
whatever period they flourished, they were 
the introducers of many useful arts into 
Ireland, and among them that of building in 
stone ; the stone-lintelled passages and vaults 
of their sepulchral mounds are evidence of 
this. The poem which I have quoted records 
the names of the chief professors of the 
various arts and sciences which they intro- 
duced ; among them appears ihfiX of ^*Ooibhnen^ 
the skilful refiner of precious metals." This 
is a form of Gobhan, and it is more than 
probable that over his wife was erected the 
tumulus the plundering of the cave of which 
by the Danes, in a.d. 862, I have already 
alluded to. It is equally probable that he 
may have been the original Gobhan Saor, 
and the root from which all subsequent 
legends of that personage sprung. A note 
by Dr. O'Donovan, at a.d 861, confirms to a 
considerable extent my views on this subject. 
He writes : — " According to the pedigree of 
the Tuath de Dananns, Gobhnian, Gobha, or 
the Smith (whose brothers were Creidne, the 
Brazier ; Diancecht, the Physician ; Luch- 
tain, the Carpenter ; and Oairbre, the Poet), 
was the son of Tura Mac Tuireill, of the 
royal line of the Tuatha-De-Dananns.*' 



Dr. Petrie has laboured to shew that this 
was a real personage who flourished in the 
commencement of the seventh century, but 
for this he gives no authority, resting his 
assumption upon the local traditions that 
the Round Towers of Eilmacduagh, Eillala, 
and Antrim were erected by him; but we 
have not a scintilla of evidence as to when 
these structures were erected. Dr. Petrie's 
mode of argument is simply this : It it my 
opinion that the Round Towers of Eilmac- 
duagh, Eillala, and Antrim were erected in 
the seventh century; looal tradition states 
that they were erected by the Gobhan Saor, 
therefore that person lived in the seventh 
century. The argument breaks down in the 
first postulate, and looal tradition maintains 
that sundry medisaval churches, abbeys, and 
castles were erected by the same personage, 
which could not be the case unless that he 
was somewhat like Fintann the son of Bochra. 
The myth is far older than the seventh cen- 
tury — ^most certainly as old as the erection 
of stone structures in Ireland, which I have 
shewn already to have been of a remote 
antiquity. I have hinted that Goibhnen, 
the Saor, or chief artificer of the Tuatha-De- 
Dananns, may have been identical with that 
Gobhan over whose wife was erected a sepul- 
chral mound at Brugh-na-Boinne, and whose 
fame as a builder has reached down to our 
own times. 

Many other personages of this name appear 
in our annals and hagiologies, connected with 
various religious houses; the following are 
given by Mr. Marcus Eeane in his work, 
Towers and Temples, &c., p. 68 : — 

Brigoon, alias Bal-Gobban, Cork. 

Kinsale, Cork, St. Gobban, 5th century. 

Dar Inis, Wexford, St. Gobban. 

Eillamery, Kilkenny, St. Gobban. 

Leighlin, Carlow, St. Gobhan. 

Dr. Lanigan mentions a St. Gobban, of the 
seventh century, who lived with twelve monks 
under St. Domangen, on an island called 
Inispuict, on the coast of Cork. This island 
has been hunted for by many writers, bat 
they need not have taken so much trouble ; 
it is evidently the large island in Cork 
Harbour now known as Spike Island, the 
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English form of Inisptiiot; he was snhse- 
qaently made a bishop. According to Dr. 
Lanigan, St. Gobban had an extensive 
monastery at Old Leighlin, Connty Carlow, 
which he resigned to the management of St. 
Laserian, who, it is said, had under him, at 
one period, 1,500 monks. St. Gobban went 
and erected a monastery in some other 



locality (v. ii., p. 402). The same authority 
informs us that a monk named Gobban was 
associated with St. Fursey in his mission to 
the Saxons (ibid,t p. 459). From the above 
it is evident that the name became one in 
general use — ^in fact Mac Firbis, in his Book 
of Genealogies, mentions a family or dan in 
Ormond named the Mac-an-Ghobhan. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



TRADITIONARY LEGENDS OF THE GOBAN SAOR. 



Many cnrions legends are extant among the 
peasantry respecting this personage ; he is 
represented as a man of great sagacity and 
forethoaght, of wonderful resources in cases 
of emergency, and an almost universal crafts- 
man. The following characteristic legend is 
current in the County Cork ; I give it in the 
native patou : — 

'* The Gohan Saor was a wonderful man ; 
he could build a caher, a bridge, a round 
tower, or a castle, in the grandest style ; he 
could forge a shield or a helmet, and make 
the finest timpered swoords and spears of 
any man living; nothing was beyant him. 
He lived at Rath-Gobbin, in the ould castle 
there — that is, it was wanst a castle, but 'tis 
nothin* now but a few relics of walls. You 
will see it not far bom the road on your left- 
hand side as you go up to Watergrass Hill ; 
'tis a lone and dreary place enough now, but, 
believe me, it was warm and comfortable 
whin the Goban kept it, with lashins of 
eatin' an' drinkin', and no poor sowl ever 
turned from his gate either cowld or hungry; 
and sure why wouldn't he ? whin he had all 
the work of the country, far and near, and 
no one thought a job was well done unless 
the Goban had a hand in it. He had one 
son — a fine strapping comely fellow he was ; 
at dancin' or wrastlin' or hurlin' he would 
beat the whole side of the country, and no 
man in the forge could handle a sledge with 
him. 

** Now it happened that the ould woman 
tuck sick and died, and the Goban was greatly 
put about for the loss of his faithful vanithee 
(woman of the house) ; for who was to look 
after the milk-maids and the dairy-women, 
to see that the cows were properly milked, 
and the keelers scoured, and the milk set, 



and the butter churned, all in due time and 
season ; then wasn't there the meals to be got 
ready for the journeymen and the 'prentice 
boys, and the farm labourers and servant 
girls : believe me, the housekeepin' was no 
joke at Rath-Gobbin. So says he to his son, 
one evenin' whin they were bavin' their 
smoke after supper, * My boy,' says he, • we 
are badly off in regard to the housekeepin', 
everyone pullin' and haulin' and all sorts of 
waste and idleness goin' on; and, as Fll 
never put any woman in your mother's place, 
I'd wish you to look out for some clean- 
handed dacently-reared girl, as it is now 
high time for you to be married. To-morrow 
will be the fair of Lisgoold, so be up early in 
the momin', as I have something for yon to 
sell, and who knows bat you may Mieet your 
luck.' 

<* Darra, to be sure, was up at the break o' 
day, dressed in his Sunday shnte, and, after 
an early bruckwhist, his Either handed him 
a fine ^eep-skin, which be tould him he was 
to sell at the fair, and that he was to bring 
home the shin and the price of iU Darra 
thought this would be a hard bargain to 
drive ; but, as he was an obedient son, and 
never contradicted his father in anything, 
he promised to do his best, and off he started 
for the fair, which was a good seven miles 
by the road — none of your short, beggarly 
English miles, but fine long dacent Irish 
ones. In due course he arrived at the fair. 
To make a long story short, he spent the 
whole day trampin' up and down, offerin' his 
sheep-skin to eveiy colleen he came across ; 
but they all laughed in his face, and yon may 
be sure had many a joke at the handsome 
omadhaun (simpleton). Evenin' came on, 
and, tired and weary, he turned his face for 
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home, wonderin' why his father had sent him 
on snch a fool's errand. Whin he came to 
the skirt of the fair, who should he overtake 
hat a comely bright-eyed girl. ' God save 
yon, yonng woman,' says Darra. * Save you 
kindly, young man,' says she. ' Would yon 
buy a fine sheep-skin ?' says Darra. * What 
do you ask for it ?' says she. ' The skin and 
the price of it,' says Darra. ' 111 take it at 
your offer,' says Mave (for that was the young 
woman's name), ' and come with me to my 
father's house — it 's only a short way off the 
road — and we'll finish the bargain.' 

'' They soon came to her house, and in 
they went. She took down a fine sharp 
shears horn the dresser, and clipped off the 
wool as neat as tuppence ; then, weighin' it 
in the scales, she handed him the value of 
the wool, and the skin. He looked at her 
with all his eyes. *By Fune Mac Cool's 
thumb o' knowledge,' says he, * but you're a 
sinsible girl, and my father was no fool after 
all whin he sent me on this journey.' 

<* Darra faced home with flyin' colours, 
and yon may be sure he did not pull foot 
unto be came to Rath-Gobbin. * I see,' says 
the oold man, ' that you brought home tJie 
skin and the price of it ; but come, you look 
tired and hungry ; sit down, and after supper 
you can tell us your adventures.' So after 
their meal was over Darra began and related 
all that happened for the day, and of the clever 
colleen who bought the wool off the sheep- 
skin. *My boy,' says the Goban, slappin' 
his thigh, ' that 's the girl for my money ; so 
to-morrow take the best horse in the stable, 
put on your Sunday shute, and here's a 
purse of goold for ezpinses, and be off and 
marry the girl, for I am longing to see my 
daughter-in-law by my fireside.' Darra, you 
may be sure, was nothing loth, for he had 
fallen over head and ears in love with Mave ; 
so off he went. You may be certain the 
coortin' didn't take long; and, as the ould 
couple were proud to have a daughter of 
their's married to a son of the famous Goban, 
the wedding took place, and Darra brought 
home his lovely bride to Rath-Gobbin, where 
she was made welcome by her father-in-law, 
who gave up to her charge the castle and the 



dairy, and all in the plaee that ought to be a 
woman's care. She was a rock o' sinse and 
good timper — so much so that the Goban 
himself used to consult her upon all occa- 
sions. 

** Well, bye and bye there comes a coureer 
from the King of Oonnaught himself, with a 
long letter containin' all sorts of eompHminta 
and flatthery to the Goban, and sayin' that 
he was goin' to build a grand caher, and a 
treasure-house to keep his goold and silver 
and jewels in (for he was mighty rich, and a 
great nagur), but that he coidd not allow 
any one to put a finger to it but.the Goban 
himself, and promisin' him great payment 
and the best eatin' and drinkin' while the 
job lasted. Now, he did not like to refuse 
the king's offer, though he had heard he was 
no great things ; but the soft talk in the 
letter, and the pride of the Goban in bavin* 
so fine a job to undertake, was too much for 
him, and he made up his mind that go he 
would. Whin Darra heard that his father 
was goin' such a distance on a job, he insisted 
on being with him, and, Mave givin' her 
consint, they prepared for their journey to 
Connaught ; so, havin' made up their wallets 
and strapped them on the backs of two stout 
road hacks, they were about mountin', when 
Mave called Darra, and tould him to take 
heed to two things she was goin' to say — that 
is, ' he was to shorten the road,' and ' never 
to sleep the third night in any house without 
makin' friends with some female in the 
establishment.' 

" Well, the first day's journey was a long 
one, no less than to Brugh-ree, where the 
King of Munster had a royal palace ; it was 
a great place in thim days, not the poor 
strugglin' village it is now. Sure you can 
still see the great forts and moats that formed 
a part of the fortifications. Well, as I was 
sayin', they jogged along the road — a long 
and weary one, not like the fine level, smooth 
roads of our days, but up hill and down dale, 
rough and stony. * I wish I oould shorten the 
road,' says Darra. 'What's that?' says 
Goban. 'Mave tould me to shorten the 
road,' says he. <OhI that's easy enough,' 
says the Goban ; ' begin and tell us a story, 
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«nd if that won't shorten the road, I don*t 
know what will/ 

**In dne course, at last, they came to the 
King of Connaaght's palace at Groghann, 
and sure that was the wonderful place ; such 
raths, and forts, and cashels, and moats, were 
not to he seen in all Ireland — it heat Tara 
all to smithereens. The Gohan and his son 
made their way to the king's dun, who was 
mighty glad to see them hoth ; he ordered 
the nags to he taken good care of, and invited 
them to step in and have a drink after their 
journey, while their supper was gettin' ready. 
To make a long story short, they soon got to 
work, and it wasn't long before the widls of 
the caher began to rise up like magic. The 
Gohan invinted all sorts of quare machines 
to raise the great stones on to their places. 
Didn't he astonish the Firbolgs, amd shew 
them what a Munster Milesian could do! 
But this was nothing to the treasure-house 
that he built inside the caher, all under- 
ground ; it was round and like a big bee-hive, 
the stones all beautifully cut and joined 
together, the one in the other, so that you 
could not take out one without bringing down 
the whole building. 

'* But I must go back in my story to tell 
you that the pair hadn't been long at the 
ooort of Gonnaught whin Darra noticed a 
purty fair-haired blue-eyed ooUeen that used to 
be waitini^Aiaid to the queen, and she herself 
a chief's dsughter ; and she used to be throwin' 
sheep's eyes at the young man w)ienever she 
got a chsmce. So Darra up and towld his 
father, and asked his advice. * Don't you 
remimber,' says he, 'that Mave tould you 
never to stop the third night in any house 
without making friends of some faymale in 
it. I'd advise you to make up to her,' says 
he, < for we're strangers here, and we may 
want a friend.' Darra took his father's 
advice, and 'twas well for thim both he did, 
for, when the king saw the fine caher buildin', 
and the treasure-house, and that there wasn't 
the likes of it in all the world, he made up 
his mind that the Gohan should never build 
another lil^e it, and that he and his son should 
never carry away with thim the secret of his 
treasure-house; so that night he tould the 



queen, whin they were both goin' to bed,, 
what his notions were, and that he intinded, 
as soon as the job "was complate, to put the 
Goban and his son to death. Now, who 
should be outside the door but the waitin' 
maid; and she, hearin' Darra's name min-. 
tioned, in a low voice, claps her ear to the 
kay-hole, as many a curious sarvint has done 
before, aiJd sure enough she heard the whole 
plot against the lives of her sweetheart and 
his father ; so the next day she watched her 
opportunity, and gave Darra the hard-word 
of what the king intinded to do to him and 
the old man whin the job was finished. Tou 
may be sure he lost no timd in tellin' him of 
the dirty thrick that was goin' to be played 
on them. ' I suspected so much,' says the 
Goban ; * but never mind,' says he, ' maybe 
we'll be even with the ould tyrant yet.' So. 
bye and bye he goes to the king, and says 
he, ' Your majesty, I'm ashamed to say I left 
one of my tools behind me, without which I 
cannot close-in the arch of your treasure- 
house ; so I will want to go home and bring 
it with me, in order that I can finiah ij^ job 
in a mechanical manner.' ' Oh I' ra^ the 
king, • I couldn't hear df il at all,' njB he ; 
' maybe you'd never oome baok agalny or be 
killed on thd road, and sure I'dneiver get my 
house finished,' says he; ' Well»' answers - 
the Goban, 'there's some reason in that, 
and I suppose you have no objection to let 
my son go for it.' ' Oh 1 1 could never think 
of that either,' says he ; ' out of this neither 
of you shall stir until my house is finished.' 
' Very well, your majesty,' says the Goban ; 
' there 's a charm in the tool, and my wife 
wiU not give it to any but meself , or one of 
royal blood who 11 have the pass-word from 
me,' says he. ' Well,' says the king, ' 'tis a 
hard case; but I suppose I must send my 
own son for it.' 'Just as your majesty 
pleases,' says the Goban. WeU, the ould 
tyrant called his son, and ordered him to 
take his foster-brother with him, and go off 
to Munster for the Gt>ban's tool, in order that 
his work might be complated as soon as 
possible. The Gotian gave him full instnio- 
tiona for his journey, and also the pass-word, 
which was ctfr-an-ai^A-an-ctftfii. 
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" The prince and his companion set off on 
their jonmey, and it was not long nntil they 
reaohed Qath-Gobhin, where they delivered 
their message to its mistress. She imme- 
diately snspected something was wrong, and, 
ponderin* over the words brought to her by 
the young prince, she made up her mind that 
the lives of her father-in-law and husband 
were in danger, for there was no such instru- 
mint in the castle as had been sent for. She 
therefore put a good face on the matter, 
ordered refreshments to be laid before them, 
and their beds to be got ready. In the 
momin* she was up at the break o* day, and, 
oallin' six of the workmen, she went up to 
the sleepin*-room and ordered them to bind 
the young prince hand and foot, and to put 
him into the deepest dungeon of the castle ; 
and then, tumin* to the foster-brother, 
* Now,* says she, * be off as fast as ever you 
can. Go to the King of Oonnaught, and tell 
him that I have his son in sure keepin' ; 
and that, if the Goban and Darra are not 
back in Rath-Gobbin safe and sound before 
the nasi full moon, I'll hang him on the 
highest battlemint o£-the castle.' You may 
be sure the foster-brother didn't lave the 
grass grow under his horse*s feet ; he tuck 
all the short cuts back that he* could think 
of, until he got to Croghan, where he made 
straight for the king's palace, and tould his 
message. 

« Whin the ould tyrant found that he was 
circumvinted, he stormed and swore by sun, 
wind, earth, and water that he would take 
the heads off Goban and Darra, and march 
his army into Munster to rescue his son. 
Howsomever, the queen, whin she heard the 
fix her only darlin' boy was in, set up 
such a pillaloo that she brought all the lords 
and chiefs about the place, who, whin they 
heard how matters stood, up and tould the 
king they wouldn't stand any more of his 
nonsinso ; that he should send back the 
Goban and Darra, so that their young prince 
might come back safe and sound ; and that, 
if he didn't agree to that» they would never 
lift swoord or spear again in his service. 
Well, by coorse, he had to give in ; bo he 
called the Goban, and, having paid him his 



wages, he tent seven picked men with him 
and Darra, to bring back his son in safety. 

<* In the meantime, Have, as soon as the 
foster-brother had started for Connaught, 
wint down to the dungeon, and had the chains 
taken off the young prince. She gave him 
the best the castle could afford, and played 
chess and dominoes with him, so that the 
time might not pass heavy on his hands. At 
night there was a strong pathrol about the 
castle, so that he had no chance of escapin', 
if he was ever so well inclined ; but the truth 
was that he had no notion of it. He was an 
honourable young fellow, and had pledged 
his princely word that he would not make 
the attempt. He liked his quarters, and 
was anxious to see the Goban and his son 
back in their own country, for he wasn't up 
to the thrick his father was goin' to play on 
them. 

*' In due course the party arrived from 
Connaught. My dear, such huggin' and 
kissin' as they had I you'd think they'd never 
leave off. Whin they were tired at last, 
Have remimbered they were after a long 
journey, so she and the maids set to work, 
and bye and bye there was a beautiful dinner 
smokin' on the table ; there was salmon from 
the Bride, and venison from the glens of 
Lemlara, boars' flesh from the woods of 
Kildinan, and no end of barn-door fowl, young 
and fat ; the mothers of beer and horns of 
mead never stood still. Ould Donough, the 
harper, was* perched on a high stool behind 
the master, and played the ' Welcome Back 
to Munster.' You may be sure they made a 
night of it. 

** The Goban would have kept the prinoe 
and his men for a month of Sundays if they'd 
have stopped, promisin' them the finest 
huntin' and fishin', goalin', and all sorts of 
divarshuns ; but he was in a hurry to get 
back, for fear his mother, d whom he was 
mighty fond, would be onaisy about him. 
So off he started for home. The Goban 
made thim all presents, like a king : to the 
prince he gave a fine timpered swoord with a 
goulden hilt, a shield with knobs \)i carved 
silver, and a spear that would go through the 
strongest armour. You may be sure they all 
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wint home well pleased with their treatment. 
And so ends my story of the Goban Saor/' 

There are some onrious traditions of this 
personage connected with an island in the 
Bog of Allen, near Eillenaole, County Tippe- 
rary ; it is a green elevated spot in the heart 
of the bog, and difficult of access, except in 
summer, as I found by experience. It is 
named Deire-na-B*plannc, i.e., the End of 
the Plank, I presume from the fact of a 
planked road having formerly led through 
the bog into the island, which was in ancient 
times a cemetery, but is now disused on 
account of its difficult access. 

On this lonely spot is a small but ancient 
church, and a number of grave-slabs of early 
medisBval character, five of which are visible 
and worth examining ; probably many more 
might be found by excavation. Local tradi- 
tion states that here was the grave of tho 
Goban Saor and his twelve journeymen, who, 
it is said, were waylaid and killed by twelve 
robbers, who buried or hid their remains in 
the bog. The culprits made their way to 
their victims' house ; they were received by 
his widow as if nothing had happened, though 
she had been made aware of the murder. 
Requesting their assistance to open a piece 
of oak which her husband had been sawing 
into plank» she slyly withdrew the wedge, 
and, the heavy planks springing together, 
caught their hands as in a vice, when tho 
widow — ^who was a woman of strength and 
resolution — cut off their heads with an axe. 
She then caused the remains of her husband 
and his twelve workmen to be interred in 
Deire-na-B*plannc. The peasantry insist 
that a grave-slab with two heads carved on 
it marks the tomb of the Goban and his wife, 
and the others the resting-places of so many 
of his men, the rest of the monuments having 
disappeared. 

On the ocoMioii of my visit to tiiis locality, 
an intelligent peasant, who seemed full of 
the fame of the great craftsman, related to 
me the following legend : — 

<* Whin the ould abbey of Holycross was 
buildin*, one bright summer's momin', a 
middle-aged man, poorly clad, came by. His 
tools were in his wallet over his shoulder, 



and he seemed tired and foot-sore, from the 
heat of the day. * God bless the work,* says 
he. *God bless the spokesman,* says the 
min, who were workin* away like mad. < I*m 
on tramp,* says he to the master-mason, 
' and maybe you could give me a job for a 
few days, to help me on my way.* ' What 
are you able to do ?* says the master. ' Wisha 
not much,' says the traveller. ' Well,* says 
the boss (who was a conceated sort of fellow), 
* you look like it ; but I *11 give you a thriij. 
We're just goin' to our dinners, and there 's 
a fresh stone there on the banker, and cut 
me out,' says he, * a cat with two tails,^ So 
sayin', he tuck his mallet and gave wamin' 
for the dinner. 

** As soon as their backs were turned, well 
become the poor tramp but he threw his 
wallet on the ground, and, takin* out his 
mallet and chisels, he feU to work like 'a 
nigger, and before the dinner-hour was over 
he had a fine mouser with two tails cut out 
of the block of stone, so nat'ral that you*d 
think he was goin* to fly at you. He then 
bundled up his tools, threw his waOai over 
his shoulder, and faced.for Gashel as fast as 
he could foot it. He was hardly tamed his 
back whin up came the master and his min, 
afther their dinners. ' Whfrroo ! ' says he, 
' what 's this ? By the piper«* says he» ' but 
sore enough here 's a cat with two taUst and 
beautifully cut it is, too,* says he. The min 
all gathered round the banker, and declared 
'twas the finest piece ol work they ever laid 
their eyes on. * Who is he ? * says one. ' Who 
is he ? ' says another. An ould grey-headed 
mason who was in the background eame for- 
ward, and whin he looked at the piece of 
work he slapped his thigh — * 'twas the Goban 
Saor himself,' says he ; * there isn't mortal 
man livin* could do it but himself.' ' Boys,' 
says the master, * I'm ashamed of meself ! 
Divide yerselves into bands, and take to the 
four cross-roads, and bring him back whether 
he will or no ; sure he can't be far on his way.' 
The min started off with good will ; they 
followed the four cross-roads, and searched 
the country all round, but sorra a tale or 
tidin's of the Goban did they ever get from 
that day to this, so they had nothin' to do 
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but to put up the cat with two tails in the 
b*ildin*, in remimbrance of the Goban ; sure 
if yon go to Holycross yon *11 see it np in the 
wall of the church to this day." 

The above are fair samples of the very 
numerous legends characteristic of this per- 
sonage that are to be found among the 
peasantry in all parts of Ireland, more par- 
ticularly in the south and west, but which 
are now fast disappearing. This fact will, 
))erhap8, plead my excuse for placing them 



on record in a work of this character. A 
different version of the first legend will be 
found in Mr. Patrick Kennedy's interesting 
Yolnme, Fictions of the Irish Celts, Taking the 
entire subject into consideration, I think it 
probable that the various myths of the Goban 
Saor had their origin in an actual personage 
of that name, who flourished far back in the 
pre-historic period, whose acts and attributes 
have been kept alive through tradition, travel- 
ling down to our own times. 



The versatility of talent attributed by our 
legends to the Goban Saor may be considered 
incredible ; we have, however, some evidence 
that such was not unusual among the Gaedhil. 
I have already, at p. 156, given a quotation 
from the Brehon laws regulating the stipend 
of the 011a ve Professor of Trades, paid to 
him *' for the versatility of his ingenuity, or 
for bis perfect knowledge ol dissimilar arts.'* 
A very remarkable personage appears in our 
ancient MSS., one of the Tuatha-De-Danann 
race ; he is named Lug Mac Eithlean, and is 
fabled to have possessed an extraordinary 
knowledge of all the arts and sciences of that 
weird race : hence he is called the Sabh 
ndanach, i.e., " the Stock or Trunk of all 
the Arts. Lug or Lugad was received into 
the household of the monarch at Tara, on 
account of the wonderful versatility of his 
genius ; he afterwards became a great 



warrior, and fought in the battle of the 
northern Magh Tuireadh against the Fomo- 
rians, in which he slew Balor of the Evil-eye. 
— (O'Curry's Man. and Cust., v. iii., p. 42.) 
Somewhat of a similar instance occurs in 
Holy Writ, in the case of the great artificer 
Hiram, whose character is thus described by 
the King of Tyre : — " And now I have sent a 
cunning man, endued with understanding, 
of Huram, my father's. The son of a woman 
of the' daughters of Dan, and bia father was 
a man of Tyre, skilful to work in gold, and 
in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and 
in timber, in purple, in blue, and in fine 
linen, and in crimson; also to grave any 
manner of graving, and to find out every 
device which shall be put to him, with thy 
cunning men, and with the cunning men of 
my lord David thy father." — (2 Ghboit. c. ii., 
V. 13, 14.) 
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Abernetht, legend of Bound Tower at, 118. 
Agliadoe, historical' notices of, 103. 

Church of, founded by O'Donoughue, 1 03. 

the Round Tower of, 104. 

the Cathedral of, 104. 

Aileach, the Grianon of, 4. 

Arched heads to opes introduced, 22. 
Ardfert, Temple-ua-Hue at, 38. 
Ardmore, founded by St. Declan, 100. 

notices of the life of Declan of, 110. 

the Round Tower at, 111. 

legends of the Round Tower at, 113. 

■ Oratory at, 1J3. 

Ogham inscription found in Oratory at, 114. 

Cathedral of, 114. 

Ogham inscription found in Cathedral at, 116. 

sculptures on gable of Cathedral at, 116. 

date of Cathedral at, 117. 

legends of the white cow at, 118, 

masonry in the buildings at, 117. 

Disert Deglain at, 118. 

■ Holy Well at, 1J9. 

ClochDeglain at, 110. 

Cloch Daha at, 119. 

Ardoilean, Clochan on, 150. 

Arran Islands, Church of TempuilCeannauagh on, 10. 

Cloclians on, 150. 

Art, early Irish, 26. 

■ in the crypt of New Grange, 27. 

on monuments at Lough Crew, 27. 

Dr. F. Keller, of Zurich, on, 27. 

Mr. J. O. Westwood on, 27. 

Dr. Waagen on, 27. 

Mr. M. H. D. Wyatt on, 27. 

pre-Christian, 29. 

list of works on Celtic, 29. 

Assaroe, Cistercian Abbey of, 124. 
Athlone ,, ,, 124. 
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Bachall losa, or staff of Jenus, 76. 
Bullycarberry, stone fort at, 5. 
Baltiuglass, Cistercian Abbey of, 123, 125. 
Bangor, St. Malachy erects a church at, 1. 
Baptistery at Mellifont, 127. 
B^tisteries, Italian, 128. 
Beaubec, Cistercian Abbey of, 123. 
Bective, „ „ 123, 125. 

Bod Fearghais at Tara, 120. 



Boiromhe, Brian, historical notices of, 22. 

his encouragement of learning, 23. 

Bovle, 124, 125, 129. 

Abbey of, founded, 129. 

Peter O'Mordha, first abbot of, 129. 

Archdall's notices of, 129. 

buildings described, 130. 

Brendan, St., of Clonfert, 41. 

Britway Church, masonry of, 152. 

Builders in stone at the close of the fourth cc .. , 






Caueb at Inniskean, County Cork, 5. 
Cashel and Caher described, 5. 
Cashel, ancient names of, 85. 

historical notices of, 85, 89. 

Cathedral, founded by Cormac M*Carthy, 89. 

death of Cormac McCarthy, king of, 90. 

legends of, 91. 

the Round Tower at, 91. 

■ Cormac's Chapel at, 92, 98. 

Churches, primitive, 15, 21. 

of the Saxons, 21. 

destruction by the Northmen of, 21. 

Church Island, near Cahirciveeu, 135. 

buildings on, described, 135. 

supposed to have been the locality of St. 

Malachy's Monasterium Ibracense, 135. 

Cianan, St., builds a stone church at Duleek, 3. 
Ciaran, St., founds Clonmacnoise, 61. 
Cistercian Order, and their churches, 121. 
Clare Island, Cistercian Abbey of, 124. 
Clochans described, 10, 149, 150. 
Clochan-na-Carriage, 11. » 
Cloch Deglan at Ardmore, 119. 
Cloch Daha „ „ IIJ). 
supposed to be a Phallic pillar, 119. 

superstitious rites at Uie, 119. 

Clonfert, Catliedral of, founded by St. Brendan, 41. 

Romanesque porch of, 42. 

■ east window of, 44. 

inseriptions at, 45. 

Clonkeen, County Limerick, Church of, GO. 

historic notices of, 60, 

Romanesque doorway of, 61. 

Clonmacnoise, derivation of name of, 61. 

historic notices of, 62, 

— — general description of, 04. 

Archdall's account of, 64. 
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Clonmacnoite, O'Rourke't Tower at, 6d. 

Dr. Petrie on O'Ronrke's Round Tower, 65. 

statement in the registry of, examined, 66. 

Temple Ciaran at, 67. 

Temple Doulin at, 67. 

Temple Connor at, 20, 67. 

Temple Fingliin at, 20, 68. 

Temple High at, 23, 74. 

sacred well and oak of St. Finghin at, 6S. 

Round Tower of Temple Finghin at, 68. 

historic notices of the Cathedral of, 70. 

Cathedral of, roofed with shingles, 7 J . 

■ the Cathedral of, described, 73. 

the Erdamh of; meaning of the term, 72. 

inscription on doorway of Cathedral of, 73. 

sculptured crosses at, described, 75, 78. 

Church of the Nuns at, 79. 

inscribed grave slabs at, 80. 

Blaymire's letter on, 81. 

reparations at, described, 82, 85. 

Colman Mac Dnagh, St., notices of, 105. 
Columb's, St., House at Kells described, 12. 
Comber, Cistercian Abbey of, 123. 

Coney Islaud, County Clare, primitive church on, 16. 
Coole, County Cork „ „ at, 16. 

Cormac Mao Carthy, notices of his life, 89, 90. 
Corcumroe, Cistercian Abbey of, 124. 
Craftsmen among the Gaedhil, 155. 

classification of, 156. 

payment of, 156. 

Cronan, St., of Roscrea, 51. 
Currane Lough, oratory on, 11, 149. 

Dairbhile, St., church of, 33. 

Damliag, a church of stone, 2. 

Declan, St., notices of his Ufe, 110. 

Donoughmore, Couuty Tipperary, church of^ 54. 

Dorcha, St., founds Monaincha, 46. 

Doulin, Temple, at Clonmacnoise, 67. 

Dnieek, St. Cianan builds a stone church at, 3. 

Dairtheach, a house of wood, 8. 

Dunbrody, County Waterford, Cistercian Abbey of, 

123, 125. 
Dysert, County Clare, church at, described, 58. 

Romanesque doorway at, 58. 

■ inscriptions at, 59. 

sculptured cross at, 59. 

Round Tower at, 59. 

Febns, St. Peter's Church and remains at, 56. 

Fermoy, Cistercian Abbey of, 124. 

Feal, „ „ 124. 

Finian, St , erects a wooden church at Lindisfarne, 2. 

Flaunan, St., stone-roofed church of. Id. 

Freshford Church founded by St. Lachtin, 101. 

beautiful Romanesque porch of, 101. 

Irish inscription over doorway at, 102. 

Friar's Island, Killaloe, stone-roofed oratory on, 9. 

Gallabub, Couuty Kerry, oratory at, 10. 

Garvan a rath-builder, 148. 

Giraldns Cambrensis on Monainoha, 47. 



Glendalough, St. Kevin's Kitchen at, 13. 

■ churches at, 20. 

St Saviour's Chwreh •!, 34. 

Gobhan Saor, 156. 

Dr. Petrie on the, 167. 

cave of the wife of, 188. 

— — legends of the, 164. 

■ grave of the, 168. 
Graiguenemanagi^ Cistercian Abbey of, 123. 
Grey Abbey, County Down (Cistercian), 124, 126. 
Grianon of Aileach, County Londonderry, 4. 

HiLFOTHUiR, Co. Donegal, Cistercian Abbey of, 124. 
Holycross, County Tipperary, „ „ 124, 125. 

Hore, „ „ „ „ 124, J 35. 



Ibbac, situation of the Monastery of, 135. 

Rev. John O'Hanlon on, 135. 

Dr. Lanigan on, 136. 

Imcheall a rath-builder, 148. 
Inchagoill Church on Lough Corrib, 65. 
1 nch Rie, Cistercian Abbey of, 124. 
Inishcealtra, St Camin's Church on, 17. 
Inis, County Down, Cistercian Abbey of, 124. 
Innislaunacht, Co. Tipperary, „ „ 124. 
Inniskcan, County Cork, Caber at, 5. 

I nsoriptions at Clonfert, 45. 

at Dysert, 59, 

at Freshford, 102. 

at Inchagoill, Lough Corrib, 66. 

Irish art pre-christiau in its origin, 29. 
Irish missionaries on the Continent, 26. 

Ireland not indebted to England for her Romanesque 

architecture, 26. 
lun. Temple, Church of, at Kilyacdnagh, 107. 

jBBPonrr, Cistercian Abbey of, founded, 132. 
— ^— Arohdall's notices of, 132. 

Abbey Church of, described, 132. 

excellence of the masonry at, 134. 

reparations of, 134. 

■ no mere Irishman allowed to profess in, 132. 

Kells, St. Columb's House at, 12. 

Keller, Dr. F., on Ksrly Irish Art, 27. 

Kerry, stone fortresses in, 6. 

Kevin's, St., Kitchen at Glendalough, 13. 

Killaloe, St. Flannan's Church at, 18. 

Kilnaboy, curious sculptures over doorway at, 60. 

Kilmacduagh founded by St. Colman, 23, 105. 

the Round Tower of, 106. 

the Cathedral of, 107. 

Temple lun at, 107. 

Temple Muh-e at, 108. 

Temple-Beg Mac Duagh at, 108. 

the Shanacloch at, 108. 

Kilbeggan, Cistercian Abbey of, 123. 
Kilcooly, „ „ 124, 126. 

Kilmalkedar Church founded ad. 636, 99. 

Church of, described, 101. 

Oratory of, described, 10. 

Kilkenny, Cistercian Abbey of, 129. 
Kilshane, ,. ., 123. 
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Kinahan, Mr., od Clochftos, IM). 
Kuockmoy, CiBterciau Abl^y of; 1:24, 125. 

Laniqan, Dr., on Stone Chimhes, 2. 

Lacbtin, St., foanda the ehnreh of Ariiour or Freah- 

ford, 101. 
Lee River, serpent legend of, 49. 
Ledwich, Dr., on early Irish boildings, 1. 
Lerha or Orange, Cistercian Abbey of, 128. 
Lia-Fail, or Stoue of Deatiny, 120. 
Lime cements, introdoction of, 7. 
Lindiafarne, wooden Monastery at, 2. 

Masonry, specimens of, from rath-caves, 149, 151. 
■ early christian, 152, 

from the Arran Isles, 152. 

from Scnttery Island, 153. 

from Glendalougb, 153. 

from Oaghtamama, 153. 

from Ardmore, 117. 

from Temple-ne-Nieve, 154. 

from Round Towers, 154. 

Maolcethair, St., founds Kilmalkedar, 09. 

Maur or De Fonte Vivo, Cistercian Abbey of, 124. 
Melaghlin's Church at Clonmacnoise, 23*. 
Mellifont, Cistercian Abbey of, 123, 125. 

annals of, 120. 

Baptistery at, 127. 

Chapel of St. Bernard at, 129. 

Mollagga, St., Oratory of, 8. 

Molyneux, Dr., on early Irish Buildings, 1. 

Monaiocha founded by St Dorcha, 40. 

plundered by the Danes, 46. 

— •■ Gira!8us Cambreusis on, 47. 

Archdall's description of, 47. 

the Romanesque Church of, described, 50. 

Mouasterevan, Cistercian Abbey of, 123. 
Monasternenagh „ „ 124, 125, 134. 

• founded by an O'Brien, 134. 

description of its remains, 130. 

Mouldings first used in Irish architecture, 22. 
Moycoscain, Ciatercian Abbey of, 124. 
Missionaries, early Irbh, on the Continent of 

Europe, 26. 
Muire, Temple, at Kilmacduagh, 108. 

NoBTHMEN, destruction of churches by, 21. 
NuDs' Church at Clonmacnoise described, 79. 
Nessan's, St., Church, County Dublin, 22. 
Newry, Cistercian Abbey of, 124. 

O'DoNouoHUE founds the Cathedral of Aghadoe, 103. 
Odorney, Cistercian Abbey of, 124, 125. 
Ogham inscriptions found at Ardmore, 114. 
Oughtamama, County Clare, churches at, 16. 
O'Morgair, St Malachy, founds a church at Bangor, 
122. 

erects a monastery in Munster, 122, 134. 

^— — made Archbishop of Armagh, 122. 

introduces the Cistercian Order into Ireland, 

123. 

Oratory of St. Mollagga, County Cork, h. 



Oratories of the first class described, 8. 
Oratory on Friar's Island, Killaloe, 9. 

at Gallams, County Kerry, 10. 

at Kilmalkedar, „ „ 10. 

at Ardmore, 113. 

— ^ on Lough Currane, 11. 

Oratories of the aeoond period described, 13. 

Oratory of St Colnmb at Kells, 12 

of St. Kevin at Glendaloch, 18. 

' M used as a residence, 14. 

Ornamenjtal detail in churches not earlier than tht 

tentli century, 33. 
Orontes and Lee rivers, serpent legend of the, 49. 

Palladius, St., erects three wooden churches, 2. 
Pastoral staves of the Irish bishops, 76. 
Patrick, St., erects a church of earth, 2. 

his masons, 3. ^ 

Petrie, Dr., on Early Irish Sculpture, 25. 

on theDoorway of Timalioe Round Tower,35. 

on Romanesque Architecture, 37. 

on a supposed Round Tower at Tomgraney, 

County Oalway, 24. 

Ratass, County Kerry, curious Church of, 23. 
Ratbain, its Romanesque churches, 41, 
Rath, sheela-na-gig at the church of, 60. 
Ratbs, number of, in the province of Munster, 6. 
Rath at Parkmore, County Galway, 145. 

and caves at Finvarra, 146. 

at Kildun, 146. 

at Cushloughe, 146. 

masonry of the chambers of, 147. 

Duald MacFirbis on the, 148. 

age of the, 148. 

Rock sculptures at New Grange, 30. 
Romanesque architecture. Dr. Petrie on, 37. 

doorway at Clonfert, 42. 

gable at Roscrea, 53. 

doorway at Killeshin, 57. 

porch at Freshford, 101. 

development of, by the Normans, 21. 

Roscrea Church founded by St Cronan, 51. 

hbtorical notices of, 52. 

— : Romanesque gable of, 53. 

Round Tower at Ardmore, 111. 

at Kilmacduagh, 106, 

at Aghadoe, 104. 

at Cashel, 91. 

at Clonmacnoise, 64, 68. 

at Dysert, 59. 

at Timahoe, 34, 

Sacrsd islands and lakes, 48. 

Serpent worship on islands and lakes, 48. 

legends, 49. 

Slinn or shingles used for covering roofs, 71, 
Shanaclogb, a building at Kilmacduagh, 108. 
Sheela-na-gig, sculptured over the doorway of the 
church of Kilnaboy, 60. 

on the jamb of window at the church »if 

Rath, 60. 

Staigue Fort, County Kerry, 4. 
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Stone fortresses in Kerry, 5. 
Stone roofs an impediment to increasing the dimen- 
sions of churches, 121. 
St Saviour's Church, Glendalough, 34. 

TiNTBBV, Cistercian Abbey of, 123, 125. 
Tomgraney Church, County Oaie, described, 18, 88, 

24. 
Transition period, the first, 2L 
Traoton, Cistercian Abbey of, 124. 
Tuam, founded by St Jarlath, 45. 



Tuam, Cathedral of, erected, 40. 

Tuath-de-Danaan, 16a 

poem on the, by Bochaidh OTlinn, 161. 

WaIub, Sir James, on early Irish Aiohitecture, 1. 

Waagen, Dr., on early Irish Art, 29. 

Well, holy, at Ardmore, 119. 

Westwood, Bfr., J. O., on early Irish Art, 27. 

Woney, Cistercian Abbey of, 124. 

WUde, Sir William, on Baths, 146. 

Wyatt, Mr. H. H. D., on early Irish Art, 27. 
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